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5 ned, is an Appendix, containing che 

50 8 2 5 | Jack Debate in the Houſe of Commons upon 5 
dete important queſtion of the Slave Trade, 5 
+ with ſome ſtrictures on that Debate, and the 
d4lͤ̃ÿcifon which cloſed it; alſo a ſpecimen of 


3 1 — 5 1 the Reſolutions advertiſed to the Public re- 


. ene it, He. and 2 Para | raſe of the Song 
et 530k Moſes in verſe; or the Triumph of the 


= 5 reſcued. Captives over their oppreſſors,— > 


. N Seeing this ſubject hath af "late deſervedly en- 
5 N the attention of the Public, and fince _ 


* Trade ſhall be ſtill ſo long continued, it is 
huoped this Publication, which contains all 
2 the neceſſary information reſpecting it, will. 

- prove: acceptable to that Public at large, ma- 
ny of whom could have no acceſs to conſult 
| the Abſtract itſelf, and ſo ſubſerve the great 
cauſe of juſtice and humanity, in which ſo 
| reſpectable a part of the Community have 
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ed theLady 'sSkull, ſome verſes on Du- 
elite: and Britain's Remembrancer,—a valuable 
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AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 
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HE ſacred oracles inform us, that man was a ETRR form- 
ed after his Creator's image, and conſtituted lord over the 
inferior works of his hands. He was made but a little 


lower than the angels, theſe firſt-born ſons of light, ho excel in 
glory, wiſdom, and firength, and intended for a ftate of equality 
with them. Tho' ſadly fallen by his iniquity, yet, even in his a. 
poſtate ſtate, he retains ſome noble traces of his original dignity, 


and ſtill poſſeſſes a capacity of being reſtored to his primevial glory 


and happineſs, The Scriptares authorize us to ſay, that, in ſome 
reſpect, he is ſtill formed after the bright ſimilitude of his glorious 
Maker. The Apoſtle James, deſcribing the tongue as an unruly 
evil, full of deadly poiſon, adds, Therewith bleſs we God, even 
* the Father; and therewith curſe we men, which are made after 
the Sante of God.“ Jam. iii. 9. 

This prerogative of human nature is not confined to the inhabi- 


tants of any country or climate, nor monopolized by people of any 


colour or complexion, Reſemblance to Deity cannot conſiſt in a- 
ny modification of matter, or delicacy of external form and hue, qua- 
lities of which the inferior creatures are capable; but in ſomething 
which all mankind muſt enjoy in common. The ſeat of the divine 
image is the nature, the powers, and capacities of that intelligent 


and immortal principle, of which the ſwarthy ſons of Africa, and 


the ſavage tribes of America in their native wilds, may boaſt in 
common with he fair and cab European, and the 88 R 
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: 2 Abatie . all thats acquired and . pre- 
eminence. "This 3 is the noble characteriſtic of man, by which he is 
diſtinguiſhed from, and exalted above, the. beaſts that periſh, whoſe 


voluntary actions are regulated by the principle of mere inſtinct, 
and all whoſe enjoyments flow from the ſingle ſource of ſenſation. 


As the art of the Statuary can produce from a rude block of mar- 


ble a moſt finiſhed ſtatue ; ſo the mind of a ſavage, or ſlave, may be 


capable, by a proper education, of riſing to all the elevated 3 
of a Locke, or a Newton. 


God that made the world, faith the Apoſtle) 224 all things 


therein, that is Lord of heaven and earth, hath made of one blood 
all nations of men, for to dwell on all the face of the earth, and 


* hath determined the bounds of their habitation.” Acts xvii. 24, 


26. He is the Father of the ſpirits of all fleſh, and the former of 


their bodies, in whom they continually live, move, and have their 
being; whence they are all, not merely his creatures, but his off. 
ſpring. If the Almighty is then no reſpecter of perſons, on ac- 


count of any ſuch uneſſential and adventitious circumſtances as give 


riſe to temporary diſtinctions among men, muſt they not be all e- 


qually the objects of his paternal care? and muſt not the injuries a- 


ny of them ſuſtain from the other engage the interpolition of his 
rectoral juſtice ? Againſt the truth of this poſition, it is no conclu- 
five argument, that ſome are diſtioguithed i in the courſe of his Pro- 
vidence, by the enjoyment of many advantages, both civil and ſa- 


| cred, which are denied to others; unleſs man's whole exiftence and 
enjoyments were bounded by the narrow limits of the preſent mix- 


ed ſtate, It is the due improvement of theſe advantages that will 
make them prove ſuch in the iſſue; for myriads among civilized 
and poliſhed nations ſhall wiſh thro! eternity, they had ſpent all 
their days on earth among the barbarous tribes on, whom the rays of 
enlightened reaſon, and the ſun of heavenly wiſdom never ſhone. 


At the all-decifive day of final retribution, it will be more tolera- 
ble for the moſt abandoned Heathens, who had only the light of 


nature for their guide, than for mere formal Chriſtians, who can reſt 
contented with little more than the name, or, under covert of that 

venerable name, allow themſelves i in ſuch N as would ſhock 

an honeſt Pagan. | 

If it be an allowed radical maxim of government, That ALL MEN 

AKE BORN FREE, AND REMAIN FREE, AND EQUAL IN THEIR RIGHTS, While 

not forfeited, then the legal ſubjeRtion of one man to another muſt 
reſul 
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the individual, fo far as may be neceſſary to compenſate the injury 
ſuſtained, and promote the good of the Whole. Tho' the Moſaic 
inſtitution admitted of Slavery, yet was it only in certain cales, and 
to a certain degree; while the Maſter was reſpotſible to the Pub- 
lic for his mal-treatment of thoſe whom he had bought with his 
money, or the fate of lawful war put in his power. No man could 


be detained as a ſlave, after a certain term, without his own free. 


and deliberate conſent *; and when the wiſe and humane regula- 
tions, which were given on that head, came to be infringed, God 
himſelf interpoſed one way or other, and vindicated their right; as 
we ſee in the caſe of Saul and the Gibeonites, 2 Sam. xxi. Beſides, 
during that economy, flaves purchaſed from the Heathen, who were 
generally, if not always, priſoners of war, and of courſe, according 


to the cuſtom of the times, wholly at the mercy of their conquer- 


ors, greatly improved their condition, and, if not wanting to them- 
ſelves, might have cauſe to rejoice for time and eternity in their 


change of ſtate, They would therefore, to avoid worſe, be content 
to be ſold as ſlaves. When the Jews themſelves took priſoners in 


a juſt war, according to the law of nations at that time, they be- 
came their abſolute property, or legal captives; and, in both caſes, 


neither cruelty, oppreſſion, fraud, nor injuſtice had any ſhare in pro- 


curing them. In theſe caſes, it is more than probable that their 
captives would voluntarily ſubmit to a ſtate of ſervitude, as the 
Gibeonites did, Joſh. ix. who were neither priſoners of war, nor 


„ | bought 


* On conſulting the paſſages in the Moſaic writings, hk reſpect the 
condition of bond-men, or flaves under that abrogated ſyſtem, I am led to 


think, that the above privilege and ſome others ſeem to be reſtricted to thoſe | 


of the Children of Iſrael who became ſuch to their brethren : But then the 
Chriſtian law views man as a citizen of the world at large, and extends the 
ties of brotherhood to men of all nations, complexions, kindred, tongues 
and languages, as our Lord clearly and -forcibly inculcates in the parable 
of the man that fell among thieves. The law, with its various temporary 


: rites and ordinances was given by Moſes : but grace and truth came by Je- 


ſus Chriſt ; whence the old, now aboliſhed, diſpenſatlon hath no glory, by 
reaſon of that glory which excelleth in the latter, or the Chriſtian, By this 
we are taught .to confider every man as our brother, and hence enjoined to 
extend our love even to our very enemies. Not a ſingle argument there- 
fore can be drawn in favour of modern flavery from that practiſed among 


the Jews; for the caſes are not parallel, and, beſides, there is no toleration 
granted to Chriſtians, to detain any man in perpetual flavery, or indeed to 
_enſlave any, if not for crimes which injure focicty, yet merit not capital pu- 
niſhment, according to the divine law. 


ha” 


reſult from voluntary compact, tacit or expreſſed, or be the juſt con- 
ſequence of ſuch offences againſt Society as forfeit the liberty of 
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bought with money, and being ſo happy as to meet with humane 


* 


maſters, would find their intereſt in continuing in their ſervice. 
Indeed, every thing conſidered, as the world then ſtood, well they 
might; for in this ſituation they had acceſs to enjoy every mean of 


public inſtruftion and religious improvement, in common with na- 
tive Jews; were taken under the ſpecial protection of the God of 
Ifrael ; and many of them came to ſhare all the bleſſings of his co- 
venant, and to experience to their comfort, that whom he makes 
free are free indeed, whatever be their condition in civil ſociety. 
This might be one great, if not the chief reaſon, why God toler- 
ated ſlavery among his ancient people; and it is a reaſon worthy 
of his wiſdom and goodneſs. But could this be pleaded in favour 
of modern ſlavery, the humane and benevolent Chriſtian would have 
little reaſon to regret the practice, tho? ſtill in itſelf not joyous but 


grievous. 80 far is this, however, from being the caſe, may we not 


venture to ſay, that the dealers in this inhuman traffic poſſeſs, in © 


general, much leſs of the man, and the Chriſtian, than the poor, un- 


happy objects of their avaricious purſuit, and injurious treatment; 


and that, to copy their example, would be to make themſelves ſe- 


ven-fold more the children of the devil than they were in their un- 
tutored original ſtate? To keep them groſsly ignorant of every eno- 
bllog privilege of human nature, and of the Chriſtian character is 
deemed a great object with their mercileſs oppreſſors, left the gra- 
dual introduction of the rays of knowledge ſhould open their eyes 
on all the horrors of their wretched ſituation, and render their ſtrug- 
gles for freedom more politic, vigorous, and effectual. 8 
But, after all, arguments drawn from that abrogated ſyſtem, i in 
favour of ſlavery under the more mild, liberal, and enlightened diſ- 
penſation of the Goſpel, prove too much, and conſequently: are not 


to the purpoſe; elſe we might urge the obligation all Chriltian 


ſtates are under to puniſh adultery, idolatry, and diſobedience to 
Parents with death ; for the former was only permitted, but this 
expreſsly enjoined. I ſuppoſe, however, the patrons of modern 
thraldom would not be very fond of reviving this part of the Mo- 
ſaic conſtitution, elle, it is to be feared, ſome, perhaps many of them- 
ſelves, would have been” made ere now public examples. Some 
things were tolerated to that people, on account of their particu- 
lar diſpoſitions and circumſtances, which the Chriſtian Lawgiver, 
who came not to deſtroy men's lives, or liberty, but to improve and 
fave them, * meet to revoke and prohibit in the moſt expreſs terms. 

The? 


. 


5 
Tho? the Apoſtle ee feck fares as embraced Chriſtianity, 
to be content with their preſent condition, if they could not better 
it, yet this implies no approbation of a ſtate of ſervitude, much leſs 


of the conduct of thoſe who attempt to reduce their fellow men to 
that ſtate, or hold them in it: for many things may be ſubmitted 


* 


to, in certain circumſtances, with a good conſcience, and ought to 


be patiently endured, wherein the agents are highly criminal in 
the fight of God, od their conduct quite unjuſtifiable. * Paul tells 
us of ſome, who not only bore patiently, but even * took joyfully 
the ſpoiling of their goods ;?” but would this exculpate their ſpoil- 


ers, or alter the nature of a conduct criminal in itſelf ? God not ſel- 


dom permits wicked men to diſtreſs his people, but then he has his 
own time and way to plead their cauſe, and avenge himſelf on 


their adverſaries—Let ſuch tremble at the thought. Neither our 
Lord, nor his Apoſtles, interfered with what was then deemed the 


civil rights of mankind; for their miſſion often led them where 


they could not claim the privileges of citizens and natives, as theſe 


are diſpenſed by human policy, but only the treatment due to 
ſtrangers and ſojourners, according to the cuſtoms which then pre- 
vailed. Their great buſineſs was, where-ever they came, to plant 
and cheriſh Chriſtianity, by their aſſidious labours and exemplary 
carriage, well knowing that this, once properly underſtood, and du- 
ly embraced, would, of courſe, in all reſpects, meliorate the condi- 


tion of the human race. The members of a State profeſſedly Chri- 


ſtian are, in this reſpect, on a very different footing ; for as'the great 


and ultimate end of government is the happineſs of the people, ſo, 


when aggrieved, they have a right, by virtue of that mutual compact 
which ſubſiſts betwixt the governed and their governors, whether 
underſtood or exprefled, to ſeck redreſs in a manner becoming 
Chriſtian ſubjects, and it is incumbent on their rulers, for that ve- 
ry reaſon, to liſten to their petitions, and redreſs their grievances 


being bound, as the official ſervants of the Public at large, fo to 
| exert and exercife the power and authority lodged in them, as to 


ſecure the above great end of their adminiſtration. 
While the nations are ſtruggling to ſhake off the galling yoke 


ol deſpotiſm, which hath ſo long obſtructed human happineſs, and 


the Abolition of the horrid trade in flaves hath engaged the atten- 
tion of the Public ;—while this hath already undergone Parliamen - 
try inveſtigation, and is likely ſtill to claim the interference of the 


| Bri: diſh 1 it will not be thought ſtrange, it thould be al- 


lowed 


8 x) , 
lowed to occupy a few pages in this Publication“. It is not the 
Author's intention to enter into the merits of the cauſe, either in 
point of argument, recital of facts, or deſcription, for of this the 
limits he preſcribes bimſelf would not admit. All this, he believes, 
5 hath indeed been done to excellent purpoſe by others, with whoſe 
=_—_. laudable labours in the cauſe of humanity he does not mean to in- 
bY | terfere, 
= -: Having lately.ſeen the Abſtract of the Evidence — befate 
mn the Houſe of Commons, relative to the Slave Trade, and perſuaded 
this little Eſſay, intended to make the contents of that performance 
better known, may come into the hands of ſome who may not have 
acceſs to peruſe that, or perhaps any other production on the ſub- 
jeQ, he begs leave to lay before the Reader a ſhort view of the evi- 
dence contained in that Abſtract, with ſome of theſe remarks which 
| the peruſal of it naturally ſuggeſted. The detail of facts there re- 
1 | corded are enough to harrow up the feelings of the human ſoul ; for 
that heart muſt be to the laſt degree callous and unfeeling, that can 
"= . peruſe them without the moſt diſtreſſing emotions. If the few hints, 
here ſubmitted to the conſideration of the Public, ſerve, in any mea- 
ſure, to make the grievous ſufferings of ſo many of our brethren of 
- JP men better known—to excite a more genera] abhorence of the un- 
2 natural cauſe of them; and, what is chiefly to be wiſhed, to ſtir 
| up all good Chriſtians to ſupplicate the great Father of mankind 
in their behalf, that he would ſoon turn their wretched captivity as 
: on ſtreams in the ſouth, convert their darkneſs to day, their ſorrows to 
= joy, and the voice of their mourning, lamentation and wo, on ac- 
1 count of the power and tyranny of their cruel oppreſſors, into ſongs 
WI of joy and triumph ;—if theſe ends are hereby in the leaſt anſwer 
ed, the pains of the writer and reader ſhall not be wholly loſt. If 
our hearts were once excited and prepared thus to ſeek God in their 
; behalf, he would ſpeedily incline his ear, and, in anſwer to our pray- 

. ers, turn the hearts of princes and great men to favour them; nay, 
make their very enemies and oppreſſors to ſeek their peace. Did 
ſuch addreſſes accompany applications to the civil Powers, we 

iy | might entertain. better hopes of their ſucceſs. The preſent aſpe& 
5 of Providence affords ground of hope, and, when the Lord begin- 
38 neth to work, who can let, or hinder ? 

Let not any think that they have little or no concern in the mat- 
ter; for mY poſſeſſed of the feelings of human nature, can remain 


. 2 indif. 


2 This vers to a 9 9 now in the Preſs, of which the Thoughts 
on the African Slave Trade, now W make a part. 
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9 
indifferent to the ſorrows and ſufferings of his fellow creatures, when 
once made known to him? What Chriſtian, worthy of the name, but 
muſt ardently long for the ſpread of Chriſtianity, —for the coming 
of Meſſiah's kingdom, in its light and power,—that his holy reli- 
gion may be known, profeſſed,' believed, and practiſed over the 
whole earth? The recovery of civil Liberty is in ſome meaſure 
neceſſary to the reception of the Goſpel; for a mind clouded with 
ignorance, and deprefſed with bondage, and harſh. uſage, eſpecially 
when occaſioned by thoſe who call themſelves Chriſtians, is not in 
a very favourable frame for the admiſſion of heavenly light; from 
the means of Which the poor Slaves are moreover unhappily preclu- 
or 1 0 Y 

The Societies, lately inſtituted for effecting the Abolition of the 
African Slave-Trade, are juflly entitled to the thanks of the Chri- 
ſtian world, for their humane and benevolent attempts to promote 


an object ſo deſirable and important. Every real friend of the hu- 


man race will cordially wiſh ſucceſs to their laudable endeavours, 
in a cauſe ſo worthy of Britons, and of Chriſtians. 77 rs good and 
praiſe. worthy to be zeglou/ly affeated in a good thing. They have 


been directed to the molt effectual method of gaining the ſentiments of 


the Public on the ſubject, and exciting a juſt deteſtation of ſuch de- 
teſtable traffic; provided the ſtated Teachers of religion, to whom 
they more immediately addreſs themſelves, would fo far lay the 
matter to heart, as to comply with, their inſtructions and requelt.. 
That humane and benevolent religion, whoſe public miniſters they 
profeſs themſelves to be, powerfully recommends and explicitly de- 
mands their moſt vigorous efforts to promote, ſo far as in them lies, 
the happineſs of their fellow men; and, acting in character, they 
will not decline to employ them for that purpoſe. Jeſus the Son 
of God, came to ſave men's lives, and to proclaim liberty to cap- 
tives, and is not honourable to concur with him in fo glorious a 
work? Too many however, in oppoſition to his benign example, 
and expreſs precepts, while they mind their own things, feel not 
the general claims of philanthropy, or love to the haman kind, 
where they themſelves are not immediately affected; and, in this 
reſpect, it ſometimes happens, that they who ſhould be firſt to ſet 


the laudable example, are among the laſt to follow it, tho? it ought 
not to be ſo ®. . 


Every 


* The Author has been told, that when the Publication, containing the 
Abſtract of the evidence reſpecting the Slave- trade, was preſented by a 


member 
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Every one in his ſtation ſhould ſtudy to bear down that formidable 

oppoſition to a meaſure ſo wiſe and ſalutary, which ariſes, from the 
intereſt of thoſe who have ſo loog enriched themſelves by the ſpoils 
of humanity ;—from the prejudices'which hinder others from ſee- 
ing the deep criminality, of a commerce which they have been ac- 
cuſtomed to think profitable to the State and from an indolent 
inconcern in the bulk of men, with reſpect to a ſubje& which. does 


not come immediately home to themſelves. Theſe things may, for 


a time, counteract the beneficent attempt; yet approving Heaven 
will, it is boped, crown it with ſucceſs, and cauſe the long ſuppreſ- 
ſed rights of injured man to triumph over all oppoſition ; which 
muſt form the ardent prayer of humanity and religion. The 


voice of truth and reaſon muſt. at length be heard for theſe are 


powerful, and will prevail; whereas the iniquity alluded to ſhall be 
forced to hide its face, its deep enormity once ſeen, while its a- 
bettors are aſhamed of their own paſt conduct, this being detected and 
expoſed to public view. Shame ſball be the promotion of fools : but 
they that wall uprightly, walk ſurely, and ſhall riſe to honour. Tho? the 
God of the whole earth may ſeem for a time blind and deaf to the ſuf- 


ferings, tbe tears and the cries of his injured creatures, as in the caſe 


of the oppreſſed Hebrews in Egypt; but let not the hearts of their 


_ cruel oppreſſors be ſet in them to do wickedly, becauſe ſentence a- 


KL cos” gainſt 


member to one of our higher Church-courts, ſome received it with a ſneer, 

aſking, as if they had been inſulted by the application, What concern 
have we with it? What know we about ſuch Societies, or the perſons whoſe 
names are mentioned? or words to that effect. He would however fain 
perſuade himſelf. it might not be really ſo, at leaſt, that it was the mere 
unpremeditated reſult of the moment, which a little reflexion would correct. 
| There were however ſome preſent on the occaſion, who, not ſwayed by 
fuch ſage remarks, had the reſolution and benevolence to- plead the genera] 
cauſe of humanity. For the honour. of that nature, which poor deſpiſed 
flaves poffeſs in common with their haughty lord, and of the ſacred office 


in particular, it is to be hoped few of that venerable order will treat a pro- 


| fo. humane and beneficent, with ſuch unfeeling apathy. They have 
Pee acceſs to be well acquainted with that Book, which contains this ex- 
preſſive apothegm, A merciful man is merciful to his ay . 98 
But how prariſe-worthy the example of late ſet by ſome Clergy, which 
does honour to themſelves, and gives pleaſure to the Public. It is hoped 
more will follow their example, and even thoſe who might not at firſt ad- 
vert to the importance of the object, and the moral neceſſity of the propo- 


fed meaſure, 


The Reader will find a copy of the Society's letter, which accompanied 
the Abſtract, ſubjoined to the Thoughts on the Slawe-Trade here ſubmitted - 
to the view, and recommended to the attention of the Public, 
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Fainſt their evil deeds is not ſpeedily executed. He "a his Weed : 
time for appearing in defence of injured and oppreſſed innocence, 


and of avenging himſelf on thoſe who violate the ſacred claims of 
religion both natural and revealed. Tho? hand join in hand ſuch 
ſhall not always paſs unpuniſhed ; for ſuppoſe they may eſcape de- 
ſerved puniſhment from man, who often wields the ſword of juſtice 
with a partial hand, yet the great Lord of all will not ſuffer them 


. to eſcape his righteous judgment. From this there lies no appeal, 
and againſt it no finite power can ward. Tho? apparently flow in 
its approach, yet does it advance with a determined and ſteady 


pace, and uſually overtakes, and ſtrikes the decifive blow when leaſt 
expected; and, indeed, when do, ſuch expect it? Tho? ſome, of 
whom other things might be expected, ſhould altogether hold their 
peace at this time, yet ſhall there enlargement and deliverance ariſe 


to our long-afflited and oppreſſed brethren from another quarter z 
but then ſuch ſhall not be held guiltleſs: for God admits of no neu- 


tral indifference where the claims of natural equity, the honour of 
his government, and the unalienable rights of his reaſonable crea- 
tures are concerned. There is but one Lord over all, and one law 


to all, by which they ſhall be judged ; for God, unlike man, is no 


reſpecter of perſons. 

With regard to the evidence' contained in the Society's Abfra, 
it extends to the procuring Slaves on the Guinea coaſt ;z—to the 
treatment they uſually receive in the Middle Paſſage ;—and alſo, to 
the many hard{hips, and the cruel uſage to which they are generally 
ſubjected in the Colonies, particularly in the Weſt Indian iſlands, 


by reaſon of which life itſelf becomes a burden, and often falls a prey 


to anguiſh and deſpair. The whole evidence includes a period not 


much ſhort of half a century, and refers to the ſtate of things at dif- 


ferent times during that period. - It is ſupported and corroberated, 

in all its parts, by a large cloud of witneſſes, not fewer than ſixty 
perſons, who had ſufficient opportunities of obſerving the facts they 
atteſt, and, ſo far from having any inducement to exaggerate or 


miſrepreſent them, were under ſtrong and various temptations to 


ſuppreſs their evidence, which ſome gave from a /en/e of duty, even 
againſt their own apparent iuteręſt, and under the threats and pro- 
ſpect of ſuffering conſiderably for ſuch a condudt, From a ſeries of 
facts during about forty-five y ears, down fo late as 1789, and 1790, 
when the ſubjea came to be inveſtigated by the Houſe of Com- 


mons, is there not ſufficient ſcope and materials whence to form a 
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judgment of the nature and effects of the trade in queſtion?— That 
the witneſſes are not only numerous, but alſo reſpectable and difin- 
| terelted, we may infer from the ſtations they occupy in ſociety ; 
. for among them are to be found Officers of rauk, both in the army 
5 and navy, Gentlemen in the learned profeſſions, private gentlemen 
of property and character, Ship-maſters, Oc. Perſons of educa- 
tion, leiſure and obſervation, ſome of whom ſpent a number of years 
in the ſituations to which the matter of their evidence refers, and 
| were themſelves concerned in one ſhape or other in the trade, muſt - 

i Sol be allowed to be competent judges of the facts they atteſt. 
| =] As a farther confirmation of theſe, the preambles and clauſes of 
_ certain laws, enaCted, at different periods in our ſugar iſlands, for 
1 _ the protection and better uſage of the ſla ves, are produced, as alſo 
ſome extracts from their own public prints. From theſe it evident- 
ly appears, that all or moſt of the cruelties ſpecified in that part of 
the evidence which reſpects the conduct of the planters, in the Weſt 
Indies towards their Slaves, have actually been exerciſed there; 
1 and to ſuch teſtimony no relevant objection can be made. When 
EE Slaves who have run away from their maſters, compelled probably 
to this ſtep by ill treatment, are advertiſed as having their noſe and 
ears {lit and torn, or cut off, and their bodies ſo marked in certain 
places, which muſt have been done with a hot iron, or otherwiſe 
mangled and maimed, as marks by which, to know them, does not 
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5 [ this plainly ſay, that ſuch cruel uſages muſt have been practiſed by 
3 their inhuman opprefſors? When a confiderable reward is public- 
1 þ ly offered to any that. ſhould bring them back to their maſters, ei- 


ther dead or alive, does not this ſhew how little value is put on 
their life? and yet all this ſeems to be quite common and nothing 


A CI OY" "FRI PA 


* | thought of among them. Tho? in the courſe of the evidence innu- 
1 merable inſtances of murder occur, yet we find only one inſtance of 
| 5 a white perſon ſentenced to death for the murder of a Slave, of 
; þ 3 | which this crime however was but the pretext, he being previouſly 
1 hated by the white people, who were glad thus to get rid of him; 
| 1 and had neither friends nor money to pay for the Slave, elſe he 
pet | would not have been brought to trial. The worſt uſage of a Slave, 


tho? he die in conſequence of it, does not prejudiſe the criminals 
character in ſociety ; for he is every where as well received as if 
no fuck thing had happened, and his own loſs is the only ſubject of 
regret. This, and a number of other well atteſted circumſtances, 
ferve to ſhew how much this inhumaa traffic tends to deſtroy every 
noble 
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- als feeling of the heart of wag. and to fink his nature, in a W 


view, beneath the brutal. When men can overlook the eſſential 
diſtinctions betwixt right and wrong, and allow themſelves in prac- 
tices from which the human heart, corrupt as it is, natively revolts, 
will not what an apoſtle ſays of a certain claſs of ſinners apply to 
them: What they know naturally, as brute beaſts, in thoſe things 
they corrupt themſelves. Wo unto them; for they have gone in 
the way of Cain, and ran greedily after the error of Balaam for re- 
ward. Theſe are raging waves of the ſea, foaming out their own 
ſhame; wandering ſtars, to whom is reſerved the blackneſs of fork 
neſs for ever.” Jude. 
As connected with the ſame ſubject, and . by it, we 
have alſo a detail of cruelties exerciſed on the ſeamen, who are em- 
ployed in this trade, which ſeems: too well founded, and diſcovers 
in the cleareſt light the wretched impolicy thereof ; to evince which 
is indeed the obje& of that detail. It thence plainly appears, that 
the feelings of thoſe who are for any time engaged in this buſineſs 


are gradually ſo blunted, and ſeared as with a hot iron, that they | 


come at length to be capable of any thing, and retain little haman 
but the form. They ſeem to be given up to a reprobate mind, to 
commit all manner of cruelty with greedineſs. Are not our man- 
ners at home ſufficiently calculated to deprave and petrify the hu. 
man heart, that we mult annually fend ſo many of our fellow. ſubjects 


to diſtant climes to make ſudden and dreadful advances in this dia- 


bolic perfection, and thence import the fatal peſt to the families 


and places where they reſide? A variety of circumſtances concur _ 


to ſhew, that they have been but too ſucceſsful, particularly one 
which cannot be overlooked. 'The papers bave announced it as a 


fact, nor could I ever learn it was diſproved, that a certain mari- 


time town had burnt in effigy the Member of Parliament, who has 
had the honour to come forward as the advocate of an oppreſſed 
and much injured people, and to whom the thanks of a humane. 
Public are due for his virtuous exertions in {o good a cauſe *. 
There this peſtilential diſeaſe, it would appear, had invaded all 
ranks, ſpread its degrading influence from the head even to the 


tail from the unfecling Slave-merchant, thro? every mercenary 


retainer of the barbarous trade, down to the dregs of the people. 
B 2 It 


* Liverpool, where Mr Wilberforce was burnt in effigy 
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It ſeemed as if their deareſt intereſt was at flake, Wretched ſouls, 
that fatten on the ſpoils of humanity that feed on the tears and 
blood of the enſlaved and flain. Is it difficult to determine who 
are the baſeſt ſlaves? Nay, the infectious air waſted thence to the 
Capital, hath tainted the very Senate; for even there, ſtrange to 

tell, Slavery, and that of the moſt crue] and baſeſt kind, hath found 
hav ſtrenuous patrons, advocates, and abettors! The truth of the 
matter is, ſlaves in one ſhape or other abound every where, at leaſt 
ſlaves to the moſt corrupt luſts and depraved appetites and paſſions, 
who are indeed, in the eye of enlightened reaſon, the molt deſpi- 
able of all ſlaves: Jeſus anſwered them, Verily, verily I fay 
* unto you, Whoſoever committeth fin is the ſervant of fin.” 
Know ye not, that, to whom ye yield yourſelves ſervants to obey, 
© his ſervants ye are to whom ye obey.” John viii. 34. Rom, 
vi. 16. Is it not then quite natural for ſuch to countenance ſer- 
vile meaſures? for there is no inconſiſtence betwixt being e 
dependant in one view, and imperioully deſpotic in another. 
Such is the nature of the evidence on the ſide of the Petitioners 

* ö SS - Tor the abolition of the Slave Trade, which was produced in the 

155 Houſe of Commons in the years 1790, and 1791, to ſubſtantiate 

the grounds of their application to the Legiſlature, and invalidate 

1 ie pleas urged on the other fide for the continuance of that trade. 

Wc | And indeed, this evidence, in whatever light we view it, claims 

H the ſpeedy attic, of a traffic ſo inimical and degrading to the 

human kind, ſo highly diſgraceful to the Britiſh nation, and fo 
criminal in thoſe who purſue it, as a juſt and neceflary ſacrifice to 
the inſulted laws of nature, and the ghoſts of ſo many thouſands 
who have periſhed by it, and whole fighs, tears and blood till raiſe 
an unremitting cry to 1 for Vengeance on 1 their lavage op- 
preſſors and murderers. | 

It now reſis with the friends and abettors of the trades in ever com- 
bat the evidence on the other fide, which they will, no doubt, if in 
their power be forward to do of their own accord. In conſequence of 
the many petitions from reſpectable quarters, which were preſented 
to Parliament, in the year 1788, for the abolition of this trade, the 
Houſe of Commons came to a reſolution to hear evidence on the 
ſubje&t. The Slave-merchants and planters were allowed to bring 
forward ſuch witneſſes, whole teitimony they thought would be of 
ſervice to their cauſe, and thelc were examined aud heard in the 
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years 1789, and 1790. Theſe, we are told, conſiſted of ſuch as are 
concerned in the trade, and of others whoſe ordinary fituation and _ 
rank in life preclude from opportunities of diſcovering the treat- 

ment of the ſlaves. Beſides, their teſtimony is wholly of a nega- 
tive kind, only bearing that ſuch things did not fall under their ob- 
ſervation, and therefore cannot militate againſt the numerous poſi- 
tive and ſpecific facts to be found in the evidence on the other fide, 
as given by many reſpectable perſons who had acceſs to ſee them 


with their own eyes. With regard to the former, who gave e- 
vidence in favour of the continuance of the Slave Trade, they are 
too friendly to it, and too much intereſted in the iſſue of the pre- 


ſent diſpute, to give a fair and candid Statement; d conſequent- 
ly, in ordinary caſes, would be rejected as quite incompetent. Is 
it either uncandid, or unnatural to ſuppoſe, that thoſe who have an 


actual concern in this trade, and are anxious 9 have it continued, 
aſter having acceſs to know the mode of carrying it on, would not 


make conſcience of repreſenting it juſtly, with a view to its aboli- 


tion? Is it poſſible that any ſhould proſecute this traffic, in the 


face of ſuch glaring proofs of its inhumanity and injuſtice, till loſt 


to the principles of honour and conſcience? If Butchers, Surgeons, 


and Soldiers are excluded from fitting in Juries in caſes of life and 


death, with ſtill greater propriety ſhould ſuch be rejected from ap- 
pearing to give evidence in a cauſe of ſuch magnitude, wherein the 


happineſs, and the very life of myriads are concerned. Let any 
one read what is ſaid in the Abſtrat of their conduct, relative to 
the poor ſlaves, a few more humane individuals excepted, and fay 
if they can have any juſt claim to ſuch a privilege ; while they 


urge the policy, the expediency, and juſtice of this traffic, and dif 
cover themſelves ready to defend and ſupport it by every mean in 
their power? Are not ſuch the very enemies of our common na- 


ture, who conſequently forfeit all its peculiar privileges; 3 yen, guil- 


ty of daring treaſon againſt the King of heaven, in preſuming, un- 
der his own eye, and within the precincts of his dominions, to treat 


his creatures and ſubjects with ſuch criminal outrage. Shall he not 
viſit for theſe things, and avenge himſelf on ſuch traitors? 
With reſpect to the latter, whoſe teſtimony was meant to defend, 


and vindicate the Colonial Slavery from the imputation of ill-uſage 


and cruelty, what knowledge could Admirals acquire, (for ſuch are 


the other perſons alluded to as evidence in this cauſe) of the uſual 
treatment of the ſlaves, during their tranſient viſits to the Weſt In- 
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dian iſlands, when ſtationed there, or ſhort reſidence in them, ck 


$18 » would be chiefly confined to towns, where the ſlaves are allowed to 
„ | f be better uſed? If they viſited, at any time, ſome of the princi- 
15 | pal eſtates, either ſuch cis might not be ſo frequently com- 
ü 3 | mitted on thefe, or if they were, can we ſuppoſe the white people 
W | 1 : on them woald entertain their reſpected viſitants with ſpectacles 
= | ſhocking to humanity? No great policy was neceſſary to point out 
7 [4 l: the propriety of concealing theſe, and forbearing their uſual barba- 
3 1 | rities on ſuch occaſions. Their evidence therefore, which only 
8 . imports that they had not ſeen ſuch cruelties practiſed in the iſlands, 
it N may be quite true, and yet theſe abound among the planters; whence 
N they could not be competent evidences on ſo great a queſtion, for 
1 they had not the ſame opportunities of coming at the knowledge of 


| q "an "4 facts, as thoſe who bear poſitive and ſpecific teflimony on the other 


* op fide. The Editor of the Abſtract remarks; that theſe Gentlemen 
| 5 have ſhewn themſelves egregioully ignorant of a me/? notorious law, 
. | 1 which is ſtill in force, vx. CL that the evidence of a {lave is not va- 
1 lid againſt any white man z which ſhews the unprotected fate of the 
Wl ſlaves, notwithſtanding any late regulations apparently made in their 
2 (28 5 favour. This law puts it in any maſter's power to maltreat, or even 
= jk 5 murder his ſlave, ſhould his conſcience permit, which they in gene- 
a Fo ral find means to ſubdue and ſilence, let ever ſo many black people 
©: bat be preſent, provided he only take care that no white perſon behold | 
= I him, By this law, every other in their favour is eaſily evaded, 
5 and tho' the expediency of it in general may be plauſibly urged; 


3 yet to reject the evidence of a ſlave in matters of fact, at leaſt when 
bother circumſtances corroborate it, is to add inſult and cruclty to 
' injuſtice. Becauſe theſe naval officers expreſs themſelves as if no 
ſuch law exiſted, he takes it for granted, that they muſt have been 
unacquainted with it; and hence farther infers heir incapacig ar 
evidences on the ſubbjeꝭ of the treatment of Naves. 
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Lt With reference to the mode of making ſlaves on the Guinea 
1 | \ coaſt, the partiſans in that infamous traffic give out, that theſe are 
N 1 | expoſed to ſale by the native princes, in conſequence of being made | 
1 | priſoners of war; or are ſold as a puniſhment of crimes whereof | 
\ 4: WE they have been convicted. Thus would they legalize and defend a | 
3 : commerce directly repugnant to the feelings of humanity, and to all | 
1 : the precepts, the doctrines and proſp:&s of Chriſtianity ; and at the | 
1 | ſame time replete with evils too numerous and ſhocking for deſcrip- | 
7 | ny that it may not * appear to To fellow ſubjects in its native de- 
vB oy | formity, 
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1 . moral turpitude. Too long have they ſucceeded i in 
the attempt, Yet is ſuch a repreſentation at the expence of can- 
dour and truth, and muſt recoil in the iſſue on its authors. With 


the ſame view, we have been ſometimes given to underſtand; that 
the ſlaves, thus procured from Africa, would be all put to death, 
were they not ſo diſpoſed of; whence it became an act of humani- 


ty to take them off the hands of the native belligerent powers. 
This appears ſpecious at firſt ſight—But ſhould any annex the uſu- 


al ideas to the term war, in this connection, or admit the above 


view of things as matter of fact, he would find himſelf egregiouſſy 


miſtaken, What the Slave Traders call war is nothing elſe but 
pillage, robbery, and kidnapping, which blind cuſtoms ſanctions, 
and to which the ſordid love of gain prompts baſe and illiberal 
minds. To countenance ſuch a ſpecies of iniquity muſt, however, 


be an indelible: reproach to a civilized, till more to a Chriſtian na- 


tion ; for what are the commercial advantages reſulting from it, 
compared to the countleſs evils which attend it, conſidered n a 
moral view? The advantages, weighed in God's balance, are light 
as vanity, tranſient as a ſhadow : but the evils, to which it gives 
birth, are ſerious in their nature, and everlaſting in their conſe- 
quences. The former are ſtained with injuſtice and blood, and, 
with regard to thoſe immediately concerned, to the laft degree de- 
grading ;—ſuch indeed as real virtue would fly from and dif- 
dain. 

In the Evidence, the teſtimony of ſuch as have viſited FO Cos. 
tinent of Africa proves but too ſufficiently the many cruelties and 
enormities committed by the Natives on one another, in order to 
procure Slaves for the Europeans, who employ a variety of methods 
to excite them to this, and ſcruple not, when opportunities ſerve, 
to ſet the example. The ſame is alſo confirmed by the Slaves them- 
ſelves, after they arrive in the Weſt Indies, in the account they 
give of the manner of their capture, When Slave ſhips arrive on 
the Coaſt, the petty princes of the country ſend out their ſoldiers 
on incurſions from three hundred to three thouſand at a time, ge- 
nerally on horſeback, who attack and ſet fire to towns and villages 
during the dead of night, and fo ſeize the alarmed inhabitants, 
while attempting to eſcape from the devouring flames. 'Thus are 


they ſurpriſed, perhaps when faſt aſleep, and amidſt their dread and 


confternation become an eaſy prey, yet ſeldom without the loſs of 


lome lives, why others are wounded, Mothers are often caught 


with 
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man, woman and child that can be ſeized by. this armed unfeeling 


| banditti are carried off without merey; the men ſtripped quite na- 
ked, and chained together, and the women and children looſe ; and 


in this manner are all driven by their own country - men towards 


the place of ſale, like ſheep for the ſlaughter. Thus they repeat 
their incurſions till the number of ſlaves required can be completed; 


and on theſe expeditions individuals of the White people, not {ſel- 


dom, accompany them. This is the uſual mode of carrying on theſe 


wars in Guinea by which Slaves are procured for the Coloniſts; 


and have not they, and all who take part with them, much honour 


by it? Theſe wars, as they are termed, originate from European ava- 
rice, elſe they had never been heard of, and the blood ſhed in them, 
with all their conſequent. evils, will one day be found in the ſkirts, 
and on the devoted heads of thoſe, who, for. their own baſe ends 
continue to abet them in oppoſition to the expreſs authority of Hea- 
ven. The guilt of all this may now fit light on the conſcience, but 
in that day it. will be felt a heavy, an intolerable burden. 

Ve who poſſeſs the ſenfibilities of a humane heart, imagine to 


_ yourſalyes. ſuch a ſcene. : Perhaps hundreds at a time, of all ſexes, 


ages, and relations, are. driven like cattle for the ſpace of two or 


three hundred miles, ar more, (for ſo far up the country do they of- 
ten go on theſe occaſions) till they reach the coaſt, where they are 
.confined, and, ſo ſoon as may be, ſold and put on board the Slave 


ſhips, without paying the leaſt regard to their bitter cries and la- 
mentations! Ah, the deareſt relatives torn from each others arms, 
in all probability never more to meet! Such the mercy of their 
eaptors and new maſters, that even children are ſeparated from their 
Parents, except the ſucking infants, who are permitted, for obvious 


reaſons, to accompany the mother. What a moving ſcene ! Parents 


and Children, Huſbands and Wives, Brothers and Siſters, not only 
forced from their native country, but denied in their exile and cap- 
tivity, the ſmall conſolation of mingling their fighs and tears in 
mutual condolence and commiſeration! Such a ſcene muſt exceed 
thy powers of language to expreſs, or of the human mind to con- 
ceive, where not felt or ſeen. Some of the native kings keep a 
number of war canoes always in readineſs for theſe piratical expe- 
ditions, ſome of which have fix or eight ſwivels, a three or four 


Pounder laſhed on their bows, and are. generally furniſhed with a 


quan- 


\ i 
3 
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. quantity of cutlaſſes, mulkets, and other arm, with an e 


complement of men. Theſe return, in the courſe of between ten 


days and three weeks, with as many priſoners as they can procurt, 


one of the evidence heard, once to the amount of twelve hundred; 


when notice is ſent ts the Captains of the Slave veſſels, who have 
them equally divided among them. 


For theſe barbarous expeditions the European ident furniſh 


| hems: and amunition, and ſometimes in perſon take an active part 


in the depredations which accompany them. They are ſo frequent, 
and fo deſolating to the country, that burnt and deſerted towns and 
villages are every where to be ſeen. Thus, the Slave Trade is-the 
occaſion of kings making war, in the manner above deſcribed, on 


their own ſubjeQs, as well as on thoſe of neighbouring princes. 
'Tho? the ignorance in which they are bred may partly excuſe this 


in them ; can we once ſuppoſe God will hold thoſe innocent who 
inftignts them to theſe and the like cruel practices? Verily their 


day of retribution is faſt coming, when God will diſtribute to ſuch 


forrows in his anger, if ſpeedy and deep repentance prevent not. 
Beſides theſe, ſmaller parties go out for the ſame purpoſe, and 
lie hid in thickets till a favourable opportunity offer of ruſhing 


forth, and ſeizing their defenceleſs prey. Theſe in their turn ra- 


vage their already too deſolated country. This is called the 4%, 
and the former, the grand pillage. When no Slave- ſhips are on the 


_ coaſt, all ſuch practices ceaſe. If any of the native princes are 
found averſe to pillage their ſubje&s, as ſometimes is the caſe, the 
__ traders contrive to excite them to it, by keeping them in a ſtate of 
intoxication, till they obtain their objeR, at which, when ſober, they 


are known to expreſs regret. | 
Private traders alſo practiſe a variety of 8 to procure 


Slaves on their own account; for if princes and chiefs, who ſhould 
lead in every thing virtuous and praiſe-worthy, can fo far degrade 


themſelves, as to act unjuſtly and tyrannically, thouſands of their 


ſubjects and dependants will be found wicked enough to follow their 


example, and under its ſanction juſtify themſelves in the commiſ- 
ſion of the greateſt crimes. Some noted traders are a terror to the 


country, for they openly and avowedly kidnap their brethren, ha- 


ving this for their profeſſed occupation, and common practice, 
wherever they can ſeize any, whom they carry off gaged, leſt they 
ſhould alarm the country as they pals, with their cries. This mode 


is s called by the Natives panyaring, or man-ſtealing, and the poor 
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(20 ) 
captives «6 taken, are ſold to the ſhips, who buy them withour gi- 
ving themſelves any concern about the manner of procuring them ; 


| nay, encourage every ſpecies of pillage and depredation by which 


their cargoes may be ſpeedily made up at the moſt eaſy rate. 80 
void are the dealers in this trade of all ſenſe of honefty and natural 
Juſtice, that they are known to take up canoes at ſea, and along the 


_ coaſt, and while waiting for their complement of Slaves, to decoy 
the natives on board, on pretence of traffic, whom they ſeize ſo ſoon 


as within their reach, and put in irons. The Captains of the Gui- 


nea traders and their agents endeavour ſometimes to fill the natives 


drunk, and thus make them their eaſy prey, or get them to diſpoſe 
of ſome of their relations, whom they would redeem when ſober at 
any prige in their power. This ſome of themſelves have acknow- 
ledged on evidence, with ſhame and regret. By the ſame channel 
of conveyance, we are told, that there have been inftances of their 
inſtigating the inhabitants of one town or village to quarrel with and 


| ſeize for ſale thoſe of another, who might rival them in trade, but be 


inferior to them in ſtrength. By this means, taking advantage of 
the confuſion, ſome hundreds were captured or flain on both fides. 
How deflitute muſt ſuch worthleſs creatures be of all ſenſe of mo- 
ral obligation, with regard to the intercourſe between man and man, 
who can act in ſuch a manner The truth of the preceding view of 
the methods practiſed in procuring Slaves is atteſted by a conſider- 
able number, who produce in their evidence a variety of inſtances, 
which they had acceſs to obſerve, or learn from others converſant . 


: in the trade. 


80 very unhappy dla are the effects of this traffic to the Na- 
tives, that none of them dare venture abroad, even about their or- 
dinary concerns, unarmed, while any Slave-ſhips are on the coaft. 
When chaſed and attacked, by ſo many greedy dogs whoſe appe- 
tites are inſatiable, they muſt, no doubt, always yield to ſuperior 
force; yet ſuch rencounters are often attended with blood-ſhed 
and death; for ſome are killed on the ſpot, and others ſo wounded, 
that, thro* fatigue and want of care, they die in a few days, or drag 
life for ſome time only to ſuffer miſery and wretchedneſs. The 
Factory's ſtores, inſtead of furniſhing to the Natives what might 
adminiſter to the comfort and convenience of life, in exchange for 
the produce of their country, are ſaid to conſiſt of little elſe befides 


 amuniticn and arms of various ſorts, with chains, fetters, and other 
ä nnn of oppreſſion and N to enable them to make ſuc- 


ceſsful 


ceſsful depredations on one another. O man, tho? proud as Luci. 
fer, how art thou fallen Were it not for theſe infernal methods, 
they might live in peace, and mutual amity in their own land, cul- 
tivating its native productions, and improving in the arts of civili- 
zed life. The numerous evils to which they are unhappily ſub- 
jected, are to be placed chiefly to the account of this unnatural 
commerce; for thence ſpring wars, plunder, murders, perfidy, cru- 
elty, mutual jealouſies and diſtruſt, with ten thouſand crimes which 
had never infeſted their borders, had no wicked avaricious Euro- 
peans viſited their Coaſts, Theſe, under the domineering ſway of 
the baſeſt of all paſſions, an inſatiable luſt for lily lucre, ever cry, 


with the daughter of the horſe leech, Give, give. O ye fair com- 


plexioned, but black hearted ſinners of the human race, how can ye 


enjoy the ſordid gains acquired by ſuch infamous, ſuch criminal 


practices? Compared to you, ſavages in their native wilds, are mer- 
ciful and humane. Are not the evils incident to human nature ſuf- 
ficiently great and complicated, that you muſt make ſuch horrid 
exertions to increaſe their number? Are you not afraid of drawing 


down the wrath of Heaven on your own heads, and entailing, with | 


your ſo acquired riches, a heavy and laſting curſe to your poſterity ? 
How long ſhall man find in man his greateſt foe? How long ſhall 
ſordid confiderations caſe that heart with ſteel, which ever ought 
to be the ſeat of pity to the diſtreſſed, and benevolence to all; and 


arm theſe hands with ſhafts of miſery and death, which mould be 


ſtill ready to relieve the indigent, and defend the helpleſs and op- 
preſſed! 


The crimes ſpecified as the ground of condemning 6250 negroes 


to a ſtate of ſervitude, are theft, adultery, wicheraft, &c, The 
numbers ſold on account of theſe imputed crimes are, however, 
comparatively few, and the gentlemen who gave evidence on this 
head, declare it as their opinion, that in ſuch caſes theſe crimes are 
in general falſely imputed, for the ſale of ſelling the accuſed; as their 
trial, if they undergo any, is but a mere pretext, or ſubterfuge, 
without the leaſt regard to the innocence or guilt of the party con- 
cerned. It is reported by the Natives, that their chief men not 
rarely employ ſome of the beſt looking women they can find, well 
dreſſed, with a view to entice and decoy young men to a crimina 
connexicn with them, that they may be convicted of adultery, and 
ſold as Slaves to the Europeans. Some have afterwards declared 
that . had been ſo enticed. It is allowed to have been a com- 
C 2 


mon 


c 


mon practice with the traders to advance goods to the Native 
Princes and Chiefs, to induce them to inveigle their ſubjects and 
Vaſſals, perhaps as above, or to lay hold upon them when opportu- 
nities offer, If, in this reſpect, they run in arrears, they are threa- 
tened ; and not ſeldom ſome principal perſons of their connections 
are ſeized and detained as pledges. In this caſe, both parties wiſh 
. crimes to abound, to leſſen the odium of this iniquitous traffic; and 
if they do not, they contrive methods to find or make the innocent 
guilty, But the Slave-merchants conſider fraud, injuſtice, and 
treachery as neceſſary branches of the trade; and indeed make no 
ſcruple, time and place convenient, to own it, Muſt not thoſe be 
dead to every generous and virtuous feeling who can excite the na- 

tives to ſuch practices ? 18 | Ts 

But ſuppoſe that thoſe who are ſold for flaves, are juſtly adjud- 
ged in their own country to a ſtate of ſervitude, for crimes there 
committed, do Britiſh merchants act in character in becoming the 
voluntary executioners of African juſtice? Is not this degrading 
themſelves with a witneſs? They may be able to plead innocent, 
with regard to theft and witchcraft, two of the crimes charged on 
the poor Negroes, but in this age of diſſipation and looſe morals, 
can they all plead the ſame, with reſpect to adultery and unclean- 

_ nels, theſe faſhionable vices of the rich and great? With what 
conſiſtence can we ſubmit to be the inſtruments of puniſhing that 
in others, which we either allow in ourſelves, or view with an in- 
dulgent eye in our neighbour and acquaintance ? But to what will 
not ſome ſubmit to gratify their ruling paſſion ! The means of 
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| | protecting the property of the Planters, muſt be defrayed by the 
P ö Public at large, and yet hath not the ſame ſordid and mercenary 
14 | ſpirit, which actuates in the traffic in queſtion, diſcovered itfelf of 
1 g ute, in making the very occaſion of increaſing the national burden 

| in this reſpect a pretext for levying a heavy tax from that Public, 


by an unneceſſary, and exorbitant advance on the price of their 
commodities in order to enrich themſelves at their expence; while 
laws are in force which make ſuch a conduct highly criminal, and 
ſubje& the culprits to a ſevere puniſhment. When one part of the 
Community attempts to over-reach and diſtreſs the other, by mo- 
nopoly, and the like diſhonourable arts does not ſuch a conduct me- 
rit the interference of the Legillature, as ſubverſive of national 
proſperity? Such a conduct is indeed in them perfectly in charac- 
ter, but no government can conſiſtently permit a few to amaſs 
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princely bones * of a ſudden, at the expence of grinding the fa- 
ces of the poor, and oppreſſing all ranks and deſcriptions in the 


Community. Surely the good of the whole is an object of much 
greater conſequence than the agrandizement of a few unfeeling, 


avaricious individuals, who ſhould never be permitted to ſubje& a 
nation to their mercy, where their own private intereſt is concern- 
ed. Laws are made for the lawleſs and diſobedient, to prevent 
their acting like the fiſhes of the ſea, where the ſtrong prey on the 
weak. If modern luxury keeps no bounds in her diſburſements, 
it is the province of juſtice to ſet bounds at leaſt to her extrava= 
gant and unjuſtifiable reſources, | 

But, in relation to the trade in Slaves, the various inflances pf 
wicked artifice, and baſe treachery contained even in the Abſtract 
almoſt exceed number. Beſides the methods of capturing the poor 
Africans already ſpecified, they themſelves, after they are enſlaved, 
relate many others of the ſame caſt and complexion. Even from 
the above ſhort view of this infamous trade, in the very firſt ſtage 
of it, mult it not appear to every reflecting, unbiaſſed perſon in the 
higheſt degree deſtructive and iniquitous? and is it not truly ſur- 
prifing it ſhould find N e a civilized and enlightened 
people. h 

For kings, who ought to love 4 protect their people, to haraſs, 
enſlave and deſtroy them, by ſuch cruel and perfidious expedients, 
is indeed highly criminal; but ſtill more ſo in thoſe who ſtir them 


up to ſuch practices, and encourage them in the proſecution of 


them, while they have acceſs to be much better informed about the 


nature, the obligations and conſequences of moral good and evil. 


To ſet men at variance with one another —to ſow the ſeeds of diſ- 
cord, animoſity and ſtrife among them and to excite them to in- 
jure, diſtreſs, and kidnap each other as they have opportunity, is a 


conduct more characteriſtic of apoſtate demons than of genuine 


Chriſtians. Indeed, thoſe who can be guilty of it muſt poſſeſs the 
more ſtriking features, and deeper ſhades of Satan's image, and 
may juſtly be numbered among the moſt hopeleſs and wretched of 
of his children and vaſſals; for they are of their father the Devil, 
and, in — this traffic, ſo deſcriptive of his temper and cha- 
rac- 


We have been told, that in the courſe of 1791 a Weſt India Planter 
cleared from his eſtate there above L. 80, ooo; and GONE. in proportion, as- 


cording to the extent of their plantations. 
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rafter, the works of their father they habitually praftiſe ; for he 
was a murderer from the beginning, and abode not in the truth ; 


nay, like them, he goes about eee h whom he may 


lead captive and devour. 
Kidnapping, or the practice of ſtealing men, is declared by the 


law of God to be a capital crime; He that ſtealeth a man, and 


“ ſelleth him, or if he be found in his hand, he ſhall ſurely: be put 


4 to death, Exod. xxi. 16. This immutable ſtatute of Heaven is 


ſo plain and expreſs as to leave no room for doubt or evaſion, un- 
leſs it can be ſhown that the natives of Africa are not of the human 
ſpecies, which the warmeſt friends of this trade will ſcarce attempt to 
prove. If the powers that be are ordained of God, as the Apoſtle allows, 
Rom. x111. 1, ſurely he does not ordain them to trample on his own 
authority, and enact decrees in direct oppoſition to his righteous 
laws. That this crime is committed on all hands in the proſecu- 
tion of this trade, innumerable inſtances produced in the Evidence 
put beyond all poſſible doubt; and indeed there is no carrying it 
on without being guilty of it. Can à king ſell his own ſubjects, 
one man ſteal and ſell another, and foreigners, under the pretext of 
traffic purchaſe, ſteal, and expoſe them again to ſale for gain, as fit 


occaſions offer, and yet be innocent? Verily in all this they are ex- 


ceeding guilty, God being judge, and his verdi admitted: He 
that doth ſo, „ball. ſurely be put to death, ſaith the Lord. No, ſaith 


* a Britiſh Senate, in their late deciſion, We, in our mighty power to 
counteract or reverſe the laws of Heaven, and ward off their ſanc- 


tions as to our wiſdom may ſeem good, are determined to protect 
them in proſecuting this traffic, and give it all the ſanction of our 
ſuffrage and authority, in ſpite of Heaven's interdiction and me- 
nace: fo let the Almighty and his ſtatutes depart from us, we de- 
fire not the knowledge of his ways —* Tell it not in Gath, publiſh 
it not in the ſtreets of Aſkelon, leaſt the daughter of the uncircum- 
ciſed triumph. When any court on earth preſume to patronize 
and ſanction what the God of heaven hath expreſsly forbidden on 
the pain of death, having acceſs to know his prohibition, ſuch is the 
plain language of their conduct; and no complaiſance to any rank 
ſhould give law, where his honour and authority interfere, No 
Chriſtian need be afraid to declare fo in the face of the world, while 
the great God in effect ſays the ſame thing. Wo unto him that 
ſtriveth with his Maker: Let the potſherd ſtrive with the pot- 
ſnerds of the earth,” Iſa. xlv, 9. Whether it t be more becoming a 

Chriſtian | 


1 


Chriſtian State to ſecure the obedience of the ſubjects to the unal- 


terable laws of the Eternal Majeſty of the univerſe, and' to puniſh 
thoſe who tranſgreſs them, as he requires: or to countenance, and 
indeed ſanction the groſs violations of theſe laws, by patronizing 
thoſe who are guilty of this; and whether of the two is moſt likely 
to promote national proſperity, is not difficult to judge. It is tobe 
wiſhed, we could plead in excuſe of the deciſion above referred to, 


that they paſſed it ignorantly, while unacquainted with the evidence 


of the deep criminality of this _ but the circumſtances wherein 
they ſtood cut of this plea. 

If God declares that they who are not bi and avowedly for 
him, when his claims interfere, are againſt him, and ſhall be repu- 
ted as his foes; what ſhall we fay of thoſe, who in the moſt open 


and avowed manner dare oppoſe his authority, and ſanction iniqui- 


ty by a law? If he who ſteals what a little white or yellow earth 
may purchaſe, is deemed worthy to expire on a gibbet, of how 
much ſorer puniſhment may they be thought worthy, who ſteal their 
fellow- creatures, one of whom is more precious in God's eyes than 
all the gold in the world? Do the latter merit, forſooth, to be ſup- 
ported and careſſed, while the former are ſo puniſhed? Laws ſhould 
not be like cob-webs, which catch ſmall flies, while they ſuffer the 
great to break thro'. But will not he who is higher than the high- 
eſt regard this, whoſe judgment ſhall ſtand, and who will do all his 
pleaſure? The dealers in this barbarous commerce are therefore 
condemned to death by the righteous law of the great Lord of hea- 
ven and earth, and their life, tho? ſpared and protected by man, is 
forfeited to his juſtice, nor will they eſcape his righteous judgment; 
while thoſe who countenance and defend them become partakers of 
their fins, and are in no ſmall danger of being made ſharers of their 
plagues. But it is to be hoped, that more mature reflexion will lead 
both parties to view this ſubje& in a quite different light ; and 


may God grant them repentance for the paſt, that this iniquity may 


not prove their irremediable ruin! We beſeech them in the name 
of their Country, already ſurcharged with an enormous load of 
guilt !—we beſeech them in the name of every thing dear to man, 
and ſacred to the honour of Deity, not to precipitate the aggrava- 
ted, yet deſerved vengeance of offended Heaven on our devoted 
land! | | 

O that all ranks would bear in mind, that * there is (as one well 

ob · 
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obſerves ® a certain meaſure of iniquity, which when communi. 
« ties, or individuals, reſpeQively, have filled up, the deftroying an- 
„ gel comes forth, and executes his commiſſion !” How ought both 
to fear left the firſt admonition they flight, or the next guilty ſtep 
they take, ſhould fill up their meaſure, and ſeal their awful, but ir- 
reverſible doom! There are ſigns of the times from which to judge 
of this. When a deluge of wickedneſs, impiety and irreligion, 
with a ſhoal of infidel principles, hath overwhelmed a land, then is 
the time for the Lord to work ;—the great Lawgiver will then ex- 
ert his power, and vindicate his authority ſpeedily ;——plead his own 
cauſe, and diſplay the honour of his retributive juſtice, unleſs he 
mean to infatuate an incorrigible and devoted people by continued 
proſperity, that they may become more ripe. for the merited de- 
ſtruction, when the hour of judicial viſitation ſhall overtake them. 
Wo, inevitable wo ſhall be to a perſon or people, when the Lord 
ceaſes to reprove them, and leaves them outwardly to proſper in 
the ways they have choſen ; for then 18 ſhall periſh, and that 
| N remedy. 
Ho far the preſent caſe with Britain may be ſuck, the. counte- 
nance given by many, in the higher ranks in life, to the baſe and 
nefarious trade in queſtion, after having acceſs to know its crimi- 


nal nature, and unhappy conſequences, taken in connexion with o- 


ther things, affords a believer in the ſacred writings, and an ob- 

ſerver of the ways of Providence, but too much data or evidence 

from which to judge. God hath of late been trying us both by 

adverſe, and by proſperous events; and yet may we not appeal to 

every reflecting perſon in the nation, who hath any acceſs to ob- 

ſerve our prevailing manners, if we are not the ſame perverſe and 

infatuated people till, going on from evil to worſe, from one ſcene 

of levity and diſſipation to another, faſt filling up the meaſure of our 

iniquity. May we not then remark, with a pious and judicious 

obſerver of the times wherein he lived F. © The ſame cauſes will 

% produce the ſame effects; and when we, in particular, of theſe 
« happy, but ſinful nations, conſider our numerous, and aggravated 

% proyocations, we ſhall ſee much greater reaſon to wonder that 

« the judgments of God have been ſo long delayed, than that they 

„ ſhould at laſt fall upon us with an inſupportable weight.” Had 
| 7 85 he 


* Dr Horne on the Pſalms. 
7 Dr Doddridge. 
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he lived in the preſent day, he would have ſeen ſtill more reaſon 
to expreſs himſelf thus. The Divine goodneſs and forbearance, the 


longer exerciſed towards an ungrateful and impenitent people, will 
only make incenſed juſtice inflict at length a more ſevere venge- 


ance; as a razor cuts the keener, being ſet with fine oil. But to 


wave, for the preſent, theſe practical reflections, to which the gloo- 


my ſubje& under review, but too , led 


Tux treatment of the Slaves during hes 4 is called The. Middle 


_ Paſſage, which often occupies, from the time they are put on board, 


many months; with the numerous unhappy conſequences of their 
captivity and crowded confinement, affords but too many cogent 
reaſons for the immediate ſuppreſſion of this trade, which hath al- 
ready too long diſgraced the Britiſh character. Here, as in the 
foregoing pages, it is not intended to give a circumſtantial detail; 
for ſuch as wiſh to ſee this may conſult the Evidence at large, 
where they will find innumerable inſtances. The Natives of Afri- 
ca being deprived of their liberty in the manner already deſcribed, 
and confined on board the Slave-ſhips, without the moſt diſtant hopes 
of enlargement, are obſerved to ſhew ſigus of extreme anguiſh and 
deſpair. A thouſand gloomy ideas will naturally intrude on the 
mind in ſuch a ſituation. No wonder, that, brooding over theſe, 
their ſorrows grow into a load too heavy for human nature to bear. 


Various conjectures, reſpecting the object of their captivation, will 
unavoidably preſent themſelves to view. 


Reflecting on their paſt 
condition in their native country, with their relations about them, 
and on the horrors of their preſent fituation and future proſpects, 


no wonder untutored nature ſhould ſuccumb under the inſupportable 


load, and, during the paroxiſms of extreme grief, they ſhould ſeck - 
8 from che cauſe of their ſorrow and wretchedneſs either 
by ſome deſperate expedient, or ſelf-deſtruction. The Female 
Slaves, tho' allowed to go looſe thro? the veſſel, yet ſo ay to be kept 
ſeparate from the Male Slaves, no inſurrection being dreaded from 
them : yet do not hereby greatly better their condition. Brought 
on board, perhaps quite naked, or-next to it, with diſtraction and 
deſpair painted in their looks, they are marked out by the Crew 
as their future prey. What muſt be their fate, when expoſed to 


the wanton ſallies of unbridled paſſions, in a ſituation too much cal- 
culated to inflame them in minds deſtitute of the principles of ho- 


nour and virtue, Hence it is, in general, deemed no crime to vio- 
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late at diſcretion virgin chaſtity, and invade the wedded property # 
of another; and that while their bitter cries and exclamations a- 
ſtound the ears of their own parents, huſbands, and near relatives, 
if captured with them, in the ſame ſliip! Would to God there was 
leſs truth in this repreſentation! Expoſed to fale, like cattle, 
by thoſe who ought to protect them,—torn from their friends and 
native land by a lawleſs banditti, whoſe injuſtice, fraud and cruelty 
1 | they have already experienced, and beheld in various forms exerci- 
N | ſed towards others and having a gloomy proſpect of unknown e- 
1 3 vils before them : to place the preſent fituation of their minds in a 
1 h full and proper light muſt exceed the power of any, who himſelf 
hath not felt, or ſeen the like ;—nay, muſt exceed the higheſt efforts 
| of language fully to deſcribe. Let us ſuppoſe ourſelves in a ſimilar 
| 5 predicament, and judge what would be our feelings and apprehen- 
ſions; for theirs are allowed to be, in general, no leſs delicate and 
| acute. Sometimes, even before the veſſels leave the coaſt, they 
make violent efforts to effectuate their eſcape, which prove not ſel- 
| | dom fatal both to themſelves and their tyrannizing, petty deſpots, 
| | 5 who carry them away captive; and, every thing confidered, it is 
| * 1 £1 not a little ſurprifing- theſe efforts are not more frequent and de- 
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ſtructive. A dreadful inſtance of this we have had very lately in a 
French Guinea trader. Having got her complement of {laves, and wait- 
| ing only a fair wind, a number of them broke looſe, and ſome how 
found acceſs to ſet fire to the powder-room, by which means every 
_ FRE ſoul on board periſhed, ſeven excepted, who were left, however, 
#1 | x dreadfully ſcorched and bruifed by the exploſion, On ſuch unbap- 
j f | py occaſions both the white and black people are in a moment in- 
F volved in one common ruin. Thus would they always, if in their 
power, prefer an immediate and violent death to the protraction of 
life on ſuch wretched conditions. Being deprived of every thing 
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f 1 for which it is worth while to live, life itfelf becomes a loathed 
5 "Fi | burden, Hapleſs people, you can plead reaſons for Suicide, to 
BY | which European ſelf-deſtroyers have no claim !—Indeed, with re- 
N . gard to ſuch traders, their fate however awful, is too welt merited; 
H F but what a pity that ſo many innocent, inoffenſive people, ſhould 
K f ſuffer with the guilty ! Theſe infurre&ions, however, being in time 


by ; diſcovered, are generally quelled,'tho' not without conſiderable loſs, 
Y perhaps on both fides. Sometimes the whole ſhip's company be- 

come a ſacrifice to their too juſt revenge, and ſcarce a year paſſes 

: but ſuch diſaſters happen in the trade. In conſequence of them 
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the poor Slaves are very ſeverely uſed, cruelly flogged, and tortur- 
ed; and a number of them not ſeldom put to death. Is not their 
conduct, however, juſtifiable on the principles of ſelf-defence, and, 


conſequently, putting them to death for it, is downright murder ? 
If a man may defend his property, when unjuſtly attacked, much 
more his liberty and life. This farther ſhews the moral neceſſity 


of aboliſhing this traffic, ſince it cannot be proſecuted but at the 


expence of grols injuſtice and murder, which have already brought 


an immenſe load of innocent blood on our guilty land, increaſed by 
every ſucceeding ſtruggle for liberty, which muſt be accounted for 
and felt in the day when God makes inquiſition for blood. What 
a ſad caſe, when men in ſelf-defence muſt run the riſk of incurring 
ſuch guilt, and yet ſuch is exactly the caſe of the Captors! Some 
of the captives being aſked the reaſon why they roſe againſt the 
ſhip's Crew, replied, What bujineſs have you to carry us from our 
country ? we have wives and children with whom we wiſh to 
be. Ye who are huſbands and Pee ſay bf the reaſons be not 


good. 


To crowd fon many hundred people, ſome of whom were never at 
Con; or perhaps never ſaw a ſhip before, into the hold of a veſſel of 
no great burden muſt be attended with diſagreeable conſequences 
too numerous to deſcribe. There the men are chained fo cloſe to- 
gether, that each has leſs room, we are aſſured, both in length and 


breadth, than a man has in his coffin, and being ſo chained together 


that they cannot move either hand or foot, but with great caution 
and mutual conſent; their ſituation muſt be very diſtreſſing. So 
much are they compacted together, that ſome of the Surgeons, who 
have been employed in that trade, tell us, They were obliged to 
put off their ſhoes when they had occaſion to go among them, as 
they could not, with all their caution, forbear treading upon them, 
which often ſo irritated them, that they bit and ſcratched them in 
ſuch a manner as to leave marks which time did not ſoon efface. 
Thus (ſays one deſcribing their ſituation on board) they muſt fit, 


© walk, and lie, for many months, ſometimes far nine or ten, with- 


out any mitigation or relief, till they reach the Weſt Indies, unleſs 
* they are ſick,” in which caſe they are looſed from their fetters. 
Thus it is impoſſible for them to turn, or ſhift poſture with 


any degree of eaſe, or without hurting themſelves or each other; 


and tho? they are brought on deck once a- day, for the benefit of 


air, when the weather permits, yet in rough weather they are often 


D 2 deprived 
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| | pO even of this 6. a week together. In the time of a ſtorm, 
and when the veſſel heels to one fide, they muſt find themſelves 
| oY very diſagreeably lodged. Even the fick have no better accommo- 
dation than a bare plank to lie on, without the leaſt covering, or 
defence from external annoyance. Such as are out of irons, are 
locked, to uſe their phraſe, /poon-ways, to one another, They are 
- thus ſtowed every morning, and thoſe who get not quick. enough 
into their place, are compelled to it by the cat-with-nine-tails. 
Many are the ſad effects of their being ſhackled together. Theſe 
are ſtated in the evidence, and a reflecting perſon can eafily figure 
them to himſelf. The very calls of nature muſt occaſion, in ſuch 
a ſituation, many hardſhips and inconveniences. Such ſevere con- 
finement, and its dire effects are therefore aſſigned as the principal, 
if not the only reaſon, why the men die on the paſſage in double 
the proportion of the women, who are ſuffered to go looſe. 

So long as they are on deck thro? the day, for the benefit of freſh 
air, if the weather permits this, they take an additional mode of ſe- 
curing them ; for to the ſhackles which bind them in pairs together 
is fixed a ring, thro? which a large chain is reeved whereby they 
are all locked in a body to ring-bolts, which are made faſt to the 

x deck. In this fituation they are compelled at times to fing, and to 
- | dance, or jump in their chains to their own muſic. Such as refuſe 
to comply, are flogged, and the neceſſity. of exerciſe for the preſer- 
vation of heath is pleaded as a reaſon for this cruel treatment, to 
which the women are ſubjected no leſs than the men. In theſe vio- 
lent exerciſes their ſhackles often peel off the ſkin, and tho” they 
be diſeaſed, and fo ſwelled in their legs, that they cannot move at 
all without pain; yet compulſion is always employed to force them 
| to it. Their ſongs on thele occafions, as.thoſe who underſtand their 
5 | language tell, conſiſt of mournful ditties reſpecting their wretched. 
y :  fiuation, torn from their country and connections, and the idea of ne- 
ver returning home. If, as the wiſe man remarks, he that fingeth 
ſongs to a heavy heart, is as he that taketh away a garment in cold 
weather, and as vinegar upon nitre, Prov. xxvi. 20, ; what muſt it 
be to urge the heavy hearted, by violent meaſures, to fing and 
dance? What a carriage towards haman beings in extreme diſtreſs! 
But the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel, 

When afllited with ſome of the diſeaſes incident to their con- 
fined ſtate, of which the flux is one, they are often very roughly 
uſed by the ſeamen, whole diſegrecable labour is hereby increaſed, 
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Not ſeldom individuals, muſtering up all their Rrenizth; have burſt 


with a violent effort from their chains, and ſprung at once over 
board, preferring the mercy of the ſullen waves to the compaſſion 
of their cruel captors and oppreſſors, and exulting with apparent 


joy while ſwallowed up by the devouring deep. The ſhips trading 
for ſlaves are peculiarly conſtructed with a view to prevent this; 
notwithſtanding which, near twenty have been known to leap over 


board during the paſſage ! Were they not-very narrowly watched, 
this would frequently happen; for they eagerly graſp at every op- 
portunity, and are often prevented in the very attempt. Can any 
thing afford a more clear proof of their diſſatisfaction with e ſi- 
tuation, or rather abhorrence of it? 

Can any virtuous woman reflect on the fituation of the female 
ſlaves on board, and not feel the moſt pungent emotions of compaſ- 
fion for them, mixed with deteſtation at the author's of their ill 
treatment? They are allowed by the white people who have tra- 
velled among them in their native country, to poſſeſs ſentiments of 
modeſty and female honour in ſuch a degree as would do credit to 
many Britiſh females, and of which none of them need be aſhamed. 


To be expoſed, in the ſtate of nature, to the wanton gazes, and 


rough attacks of the rude ſailors, as already hinted, whoſe paſſions 
and carriage cannot be ſuppoſed to be under the reſtraints of virtue 


and honour, muſt be a very diſtreſſing circumſtance, and the conſe- 


quence of it a ſad aggravation of their affliction. This is indeed 


| paſſed over in filence in the Abſta& of the Evidence, yet ſome of 


thoſe who have been employed in the trade give a very affecting 
account of it. Such ſhockingly indecent and criminal uſage muſt 
be the more erievouſly felt, as coming from white people who are 
but tob juſtly the objects of their dread and averſion. 

Some of the Slaves become furious and diſtracted by the confine- 
ment and ſevere treatment, and many are ſeized with a deep and 
incurable melancholy ; fo that the Surgeons employed in the trade 
give it as their opinion, 'That two thirds of thoſe who die on the 
Paſſage, fall a prey to this diſtreſs, the native conſequence of their 
mournful fituation. Some are obſtinate in their reſolution to ſtarve 
themſelves to death, whence neither threats, flattery, force, nor ſe- 
vere whipping can prevail with them to open their jaws to receive 
food, or uſe the leaſt effort to ſwallow it. One of the gentlemen 
oboe; That his feelings were much hurt to be ſo often obliged 


to uſe the cat to force them to take their food ; and that in the ve- 
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ry act of chaſtiſement, they have looked up at him with a ſmile, 
ſaying in their own language, Preſently we Hall be no more; o- 
thers, that they were going to their friends, and would be ſoon be- 


yond their reach. Some have ſupported the want of food, frequent 
floggings, and other ſpecies of cruel uſage, for the ſpace of eight 


or nine days, before they expired; mean while expreſſing their 


longing defires for death, to ſet them at liberty. On theſe occa- 
fions they are uſually rortured with what is called thumb-ſcrews, 


which make the ſweat run down their face, and themſelves to trem- 


ble all over, as if under a violent fit of the ague. Under the ago- 
nies of grief and deſpair, were their hands at liberty, they would 
tear their throats with their own nails, if nothing elſe could be had, 
or ſuffocate or firangle themſelves, as fome of them have done. 


The very children are often ſo affected with their ſituation, that 


they ſeem to chooſe rather to die than live. We have a very re- 
markable inſtance of a young child that refuſed all ſuſtenance from 


ſome cauſe or other. The Captain, enraged at this, flogged him, 
and threatened to kill him, if he would not eat, uſing that horrid 
language too common among ſea- faring men. This diſcipline he re- 
peated ſeveral times without effect. The child's feet being ſwelled, 


he ordered them to be put in water, tho? the ſhip's Cook told him 


it was too hot. This brought off the ſkin and nails. Having uſed 
him about four days in this manner, the child died a few moments 
after he had been whipping him. The poor mother, refuſing to caſt 
him over-board when called for that purpoſe, was ſeverely beat, and 
compelled to take up the body, and go to the ſhip's fide, where, 
turning away her face to avoid the fight, ſhe dropped her child in- 


to the ſea, and continued for many hours to cry bitterly, In ſuch 
a caſe, what could the moſt feeling mother among us do more ? 
Can this trade, where ſuch cruelties are too common, be a proper 


nurſery for raiſing up a brave and gallant race of ſeamen, to defend 
their country in the time of danger? At home, are not Cock-fight- 
ings, Races, Boxing-matches and the like relics of barbarity ſuffi- 


cient to blind our nobler feelings, and petrify the heart into an a- 


duamant, that we muſt annually employ ſo many of the ſubjects in 


the African Slave Trade, to imbibe the moſt degrading diſpoſi- 
tions? Ancient Greece and Rome raiſed temples of inanimate ma- 
terials in honour of their gods: but Briton's conſecrate the human 
heart to the reſidence of Mammon, and ſet open every avenue 


We 


| WM) 

We are told, that during the night the Slaves are often heard to 
make an howling, melancholy noiſe. Being aſked by an interpre- 
ter the reaſon, they reply, that it was owing to their having dreamt 
they were in their own country, but fiading themſelves on waking 
in the hold of a Slave-ſhip, they could not forbear crying out in 


their minds, and ſuch delicacy of feeling do they poſleſs. 

The moſt diſtreſſing ſcene of all, however, is to be found below 
decks. When no fewer than fix hundred perſons are crowded into 
the hold of a veſſel of 320 tons burden, as hath been not rarely the 
caſe, it is eaſy to judge how exceeding diſagreeable their ſituation 


of nature; and, betwixt ſa many breaths, the ſtench of excrements, 


muſt occafion, what a loathſome, melancholy condition! Some of 
the Surgeons, who have officiated on board of Guinea ſhips, accor- 
dingly tell us in their evidence, That the ſteam coming up thro? 
the gratings was like a furnace; that ſo great was the heat below, 
they could not remain down above ten minutes at a time, and even 
then their ſhirt would be as wet as if dipt in water. What muſt 
they then endure, who are forced to ſubmit to all this, perhaps for 
eight days running, without a moment's reſpite when the weather 
does not permit their being brought on deck? In conſequence of 
ſuch exceſſive heat, they have been ſeen drawing their breath with 
all thoſe laborious and anxious efforts, for life, which are obſerved 
in expiring animali, ſubjetted by experiment to foul air, or in the ex- 
baufted receiver of an air pomp—Should any thing happen to cover 
the gratings, thro? which they receive ſome little air, they are heard 
to cry in their own language, We are dying—we are dying: and 
on clearing theſe, they would appear in a violent perſpiration, or 
dew ſweat, with all the figns of terror, and pangs of ſuffocation. In 
theſe fituations, many have died without any previous fign of indiſ- 
poſition, and others, apparently dead, have been recovered only by 
a current of freſh air. Muſt not that air be impregnated with the 
ſeeds of diſeaſe and death, which hath already paſſed thro! the 
lungs of hundreds, many of whom may be labouring under very in- 
fectious diſtempers ? Thro? theſe combined cauſes, more than twen- 
ty have been ſeen at once fainted, or fainting, and this hath always 

| | | been 


that manner. The woman, whoſe ſenſibility more frequently thus 
overcame them, were often found on theſe occaſions in hyſteric 
fits; ſuch impreſſions did the thoughts of their ſituation make on 


muſt be. Some room muſt be left for tubs, to anſwer the neceſſities 


and, if they are affected with certain diſeaſes, the fetid ſmell theſe 
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been the caſe when the ſhips were full. Some have gone down appa- 


rently in good health at night, and been found dead in the morning. 
One caſe is mentioned, wherein, thro? a great ſwell of the ſea, and 
a heavy rain, the veſſel having got aground on the bar in coming 
out, the air ports were obliged to be ſhut, and part of the gratings 
on the weather fide covered. The conſequence was, almoſt all the 
men flaves were taken ill with the flux, and at the ſame time ſuffo- 


cated with heat and want of air. Tho? they were partly relieved 


for the preſent, by being hawled up on deck, yet ſeveral of them di- 


ed now, and moſt of the reſt before they reached the Weſt Indies, 


The Surgeon, being down only fifteen minutes, became ſo ill that 


he could not get up without help, nor could he officiate during the 


reſt of the paſſage, having caught the ſame diſtemper. Such the 


fatal effects of their miſerably crowded ſtate, that not ſeldom one of 


the two ſlaves, who are ſhackled together, 1s found dead in the 
morning, without any previous ſymptom. 8 

The ahove great inconvenience is indeed partly . by the 
late Regulating act of Parliament, reſpecting the Guinea Trade. By 


- 


| this act, a veſſel which before carried fix hundred ſlaves cannot ex- 


ceed in her complement four hundred and fifty, or thereabouts ; yet, 
* even on the preſent regulated plan, the fituation of the ſlaves 


muſt be dreadful; (fays the evidence) for their bodies not only 
touch each other, but] many of them have not even room to fit up- 


right ;” as is clearly demonſtrated by a calculation in the Abſtract. 
What then muſt have been their ſituation on the old plan, when a 
third part more was added? But it muſt appear evident to every 


_ candid unbiaſſed perſon, that no regulation of a Trade, ſo iniqui- 
tous in its principle, and ſo unjuſt and oppreſſive on any ſuppoſable 


mode of conducting it, can prevent its unhappy conſequences. Can 
this cure a ſettled melancholy, while the cauſes ſtill ſubſiſt? Can 


it prevent an injured people from ſeeking, and embracing an op- 
portunity of effecting their liberty, and avenging themſelves on their 


enemies, and mercileſs oppreſſors ? Will any regulation remove the 
infected air, and prevent the epidemic diſeaſes to which the mode 
of carrying on the Trade expoſes, unleſs the number of ſlaves carci- 
ed by each ſhip were to be ſo few as not to defray the expence of 
tranſporting them? All theſe conſiderations ſhow the impolicy, not 


to lay the iniquity of the Trade, on all the principles of juſtice and 


humanity; of which we ſhould never loſe fight in any branch of 
commerce. It muſt therefore appear * to every Chriſtian, ot 
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„„ | 
indeed to any perſon of common equity, how the Britiſh Parlia- 


ment could content themſelves with a few {light regulations of this 


trade, after having ſuch evidence of its enormous criminality before 
them, as poigted out the moral neceſſity of its ſpeedy abolition, on 
every principle of honour, juſtice, and humanity. Could they once 


imagine they would thus commute the matter with God, with re, 


ſpe& to the national guilt already contracted in this traffic? or re- 
pair the injuries done to millions of their fellow-creatures ? Had 


they indeed conſulted either God, or a heart unwarped by preju- 


dice, ignorance, or intereſt, it is certain no ſecular motives could 
prevail with them to paſs a deciſion, for which, if not.forgiven, they 
ſhall weep and wail in that day when all diſtinctions are aboliſhed, 
that of the righteous and the wicked excepted, and when the poor 


flave will appear on a level with the haughty Peer ; nay, perhaps 


have dominion over him. Yet is it ſtill in their power to make 
ſome atonement for this treſpaſs on the unalienable rights of human 
nature, to which may God, in mercy to themſelves and theſe lands, 
as well as to the poor Africans, ſpeedily incline their hearts! 
How applicable in this view the obſervation of a late reſpectable 
Author, When will the politiciant of this earth learn to ru God 
* in his own ways, rather than to truſt themſelves, and their own 
“ wiſdom, in violation of all the rules of truth, honour, and conſci- 
« ence? Till then they will be caught in their own crafiineſs ; and 
* it is more than poſſible, that they may haſten the very diſtreſs 
they are contriving to avoid.” Subjects, doubtleſs, owe honour” 
and obedience to their civil rulers, and acting as Chriſtians they 
will not decline this; but then vo duty to ſuperiors can oblige 
them to call evil good, and good evil to ſacrifice their own rea- 
ſon and underſtanding ſo as blindly and implicitely to approve of 
all their meaſures: for ſhould theſe in any inſtance unhappily run 
counter to the immutable Laws of Heaven, from which they are 
bound never to deviate, we muſt tell them, as the Apoſtles Peter 
and John told the Jewiſh rulers; ©* Whether it be right in the fight 
of God to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye.” 
Acts iv. 19.-—— May that Supreme Power, by whom kings reign, 
and princes and nobles rule, and decree juſtice, even all the judges 
of the earth, ſo direct our Legiſlature in all their deliberations, that 
no part of their conduct may tend to aggravate the Nation's guilt, 
which already cries aloud to Heaven for rn and ſo accele- 
rate our fate! | | | | 
— | E But, 


"x 36 5 


But, to 8 the repreſentation given of the diareſs and ful. 

2 of the Slaves during the paſſage; all which originate from 

their unhappy fituation, and are inſeparably connected with the 
trade. Epidemic diſtempers muſt always in ſuch caſes prove very 
diſtreſſing, and fatal to many; and to theſe they are incident. 
Tuch as the Small Pox, the Dyſentery, Sc. which produce. dong; 
ful havock among them. Amidſt the ravages of theſe diſorders, 
what a ſhocking ſcene will a Guinea ſhip preſent !. and how much 
muſt the health, or life of the crew be thereby endangered ? Says one of 
the Surgeons, Lou cannot conceive a fituation /o dreadful and di i/ſeuſting 
as that of the Slaves when ill of the flux. He declares, that the deck 
of the veſſel where he ſailed reſembled a ſhambles, or laughter-hoyſe, 
being covered with blood and mucor. Having no better accommo- 
dation, even in their diſtreſs and ailments, than bare planks to lie 
on, the prominent parts of their bodies are ſo excoriated, that the 
bones appear, The ſtench and foul air, adds he, were intolerable. 
| To this loathſome diſtemper thouſands of the Slaves fall a prey, and 
not ſeldom many of the ſhip's crew. The Small Pox alſo carries 
off vaſt numbers. In this laſt diſtemper, the Slaves, when removed 
from one place to another, leave, we are told, marks of their ſkin 
and blood upon the deck, forming a moſt horrid fight ; and the plat- 
form preſents one continued ſcab. At other times they may be 
ſeen wallowing in their own excrements and blood, quite unable to 
uſe the leaſt effort for their own relief. In a morning eight or ten 
of them were hauled up dead, and when. they took hold of their 
wriſts, the ſkin and fleſh pecled off. It is not a little ſurpriſing, 
that any, favoured with a liberal education, who have accels to 
| know the nature of this trade, could be induced on any terms to 
ſerve i in it; for one voyage is indeed more than enough to give an 
incurable diſguſt to any mortal, On the ſuppoſition the trade in 
Slaves is ſtill carried on, which Heaven however forbid, no doubt 
- the aſliſiance of medical gentlemen will be neceſſary ; but it would 
be acting becoming their profeſſion for all in it to decline ſuch em- 
ployment on any terms, as a teſtimony of their abhorrence of this 
abominable traffic.——So great hath the mortality proved on ſuch 


occaſions, that ſome ſhips loſe a guarter, ſome a third, and others 
half of their cargo of ſlaves. From the account kept by ſeveral 
veſſels, it appeared that out of 7904 purchaſed on the coaſt, 2053 
one way or other periſhed in the paſſage, Add to this the num- 
bers who loſe their lives FB the mode of procuring them i in their na: 

| tive 
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tive country, —the many that die in iis iflands, ton: after their im- 1 1 | 
portation, in conſequence of maladies caught on board, —and thoſe _ 8 
that are cut off by extraordinary diſaſters at ſea; and ſay if this li. 
barbarous trade hath not been the deſtroyer of countleſs myriads ZE 1 
of that much injured race, ſince it firſt commenced With regard | 1 
to man, the number ſo cut off from the land of the living, may be f 


5 5 on 14 


ö unknown, or overlooked ; but may we not at leaſt ſay of them, what al 
0 our Lord ſays of the dude of the air, © Not one of them is forgot- 1 
f ten before God, One of them ſhall not fall to the ground with- 4 
8 « out your Father,” without his ſpecial notice and fixed purpoſe ins 
k | one time or other to avenge their wrongs. 1 f 
5 When any of the Guinea traders have been driven out of their 1 
* courſe by ſtreſs of weather, and conſequently run ſhort of proviſions, 9 |: 
ie Slaves have been made to walk the plank, a phraſe in uſe among | 4 
6 the Captains in this branch of commerce, to denote making them 1 
Fa throw themſelves over-board. In caſes of ſhipwreck, they are either N 
d left to periſh, being entangled in their irons, or the ſeamen adopt | , bf 
oF the barbarous counſel of the ſoldiers who [ailed along with Paul, 'l 
d namely, To Fill the priſoners, liſt any of them Should feoim out and e. 1 il 
55 ſcape. Acts xxvii. 42. One inſtance of this occurs in the Evidence, 1 
*. which is marked with peculiar circumſtances of horror. | | 1 
be About twenty years ago, a ſhip from Africa, with about four 'Y 
£0 hundred Slaves on board ; ſtruck, in the night time, upon ſome 7 of 1 
EN ſhoals at the diſtance of eleven leagues from the South End of Ja- : ] a 1 
hand | maica. The officers and ſeamen landed in their boats, carrying 1 AY 
5 with them arms and proviſions. The Slaves were left on board : 1 
8 ſhackled together in their chains. Having ſome how got out of their ö 4 4 
to irons, they were diſcovered at break of day very buſy making rafts of | l 1 
12 the broken parts of the wreck, whereon they placed the women and | "1 q 
children, while the men and others capable of ſwimming, attended | 7 
upon the rafts, as they drifted before the wind towards the iſland, 19 1 
where'the ſeamen had landed the preceding night. Theſe, apprehen- | f 1 
five that the flaves would conſume the water and proviſion which 1 4 
they had brought with them from the (hip, came to the horrid re- i 1 
ſolution of deſtroying them by means of their fire arms, and other it ; i 
weapons, Accordingly, they in fact murdered between three and EN WT. 
four hundred of them, as they were attempting to make the land; + pp 
ſo that out of the whole cargo only thirty-three, or thirty-four were . ? 
ſaved, who were brought to Kingſton, and there expoſed to public it 4 
fle! Whot a ſtrange expreſſion of gratitude to Heaven for their 1 i 
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4 
own deliverance! How literally verified that ſaying, Let fine 


be ſhewed to the wicked, yet will he not learn righteouſneſs ; in 


* the land of uprightneſs will he deal unjuſtly, and will not behold 


the majeſty of the Lord !” No wonder the Prophet ſhould add, 


Lord, when thy hand is lifted up, they will not ſee : but they 


4 ſhall ſee and be aſhamed ; yea, the fire of thine enemies hall de · 
6 vour W Ha. xxvi. THe 11. 


Wurm the * arrive at their deſtined aorta, the FOO are ſold | 
either by public auction, or by lots; both which modes of ſale are 


deſcribed in the Evidence. Previous to this much pains are taken 
to clean and anoint their bodies, that they may appear to the beſt 


advantage; juſt as a perſon would do with horſe or cattle, of which 
he meant to diſpoſe in a public market. From the deſcription, it - 


appears that ſeveral circumſtances attend both modes of ſale, which 
muſt render them very grating to the feelings of any humane per- 
fon. Sale by lots, or /cramb/e, as it is uſually termed, is the more 
common way; yet marked with a kind of brutal ferocity, more 
characteriſtic of barbarous ſavages, than of a civilized people. Slaves 


fold by public auction, or vendue, are generally the refuſe and fick- 


1y ; who ſell greatly under price. Such bave been known to be 
ſold for five dollars, for a guinea, and ſometimes ſo low as a Angle 
Jollar, per head. Theſe are deſcribed as in a very deplorable ſtate. 
A military officer of high rank declares, That he once ſaw a num- 
ber of them, who had been landed from a flave-ſhip, brought into 
the yard adjoining the place of ſale ;—that ſuch as were not very 


ill were put into little huts, while thoſe that were in a worſe con- 


dition were et in the yard 7o die, for, adds he, no body gave them 
any thing to eat or drinkz and ſome of them lived three days in that 


tuation. Some, when put on ſhore, are in ſo wretched a tate, that 


they are often carried to the vendue-maſter in the agonies of death, 
and expire in his piazza. On theſe occaſions they are expoſed to 
public view naked as they came into the world, without any regard 
to age or ſex; and the Slave-merchants and planters view and han- 
dle them as a butcher does the cattle he is s about to * for the 
laughter. i 

Near relations may happen to © on board the ſame ſhip, yet not 
know of it, till, if fold on ſhore, they come to recognize each other, 


when collected in one place. Whatever preſent pleaſure ſuch a 


matng ay give, it can be but momentary. They are ſoon diſ- 
perſed, 


„ fwd ,- ad Mt cc. _ 
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perſed, a to. different iſlands, or to different parts of the fame 


iſland ; perhaps ſo as never to meet again in this world. In theſe 
ſales, not the leaſt care is taken to prevent ſuch Slaves as are nearly 
related from being ſeparated ; for in this reſpe& they are treated 
with no more ceremony than a parcel of ſheep or lambs in a pub- 
lic market. Nay, the purchaſers, for reaſons of their own, in their 


choice violate all the ties of blood and relation; for no exceptions 


are made but of ſucking infants, who are nc for their own ends, 


to accompany the mother. Such cruel ſeparation of the deareſt re- 


lationsand friends is frequently attended with the moſt melancholy con- 
ſequences. Hereby ſome have been driven to offer violence to their 
own life, during the paroxiſms of their grief and ſorrow; ; being unable 

to ſupport the pangs of ſeparation. Can any thing _ more barba- 
rous and inhuman than ſuch a conduct. To tear aſſunder the ſtrong- 
eſt ties of nature—to force the Huſband from the arms of a dear 


and affectionate Wife, the ſympathizing partner of his paſt cares and - 
forrows—to force the Parent from the tender embrace of a beloved 


Child, and Brothers and Siſters from each other, probably to ſee 
one another no more in time how affecting the ſcene ! and what 


monſters in human nature wins: can be gviky of e it wink 


out neceſſity, or remorſe 


Ye who ſtand in ſuch aces relations; put Fanden 55 a 5 | 
ment in their place, and think how you would take to be ſo treat- 


ed, They bave feelings and natural affections as well ag us; and 
in them nature often diſcovers herſelf much leſs corrupted. What! 
ye unfeeling ſons of avarice, who traffic, from the love of gain, in 
your own ſpecies, can ye not allow the deareſt relatives the ſmall 
conſolation of mingling their ſighs and tears in the land of their 
captivity and thraldom ? Was it ever heard that even Heathen na- 
tions ſo treated their lawful captives? But ſuch as can thus act, in 
oppoſition to a Religion whoſe great end is charity, or love to God 


and man, muſt of all others be the moſt obdurate and depraved. 


But ſhall not the Judge of all the earth do right? With what mea- 
ſure they mete, it ſhall be meaſured to them again, Matth. vii. I.; 
for as they have cauſed grief and ſorrow, God will, according to his 
threatening, diſtribute ſorrows to them in his anger, Job xi. 17. 
Heaven forbid, that the collected wiſdom of a Britiſh Senate ſhould 
longer lend its ſanction to deeds ſo execrable and nefarious ! 

Can that be politically right which is in every poſſible view moral- 
ly wrong? Can the wiſdom from above, which is pure, peaceable, 


gentle, 
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| gentle, full of mercy, and without ky or Wypeery A 


ütſelf for the continuance” of a traffic replete with fraud, knavery, 


— 


injuſtice and cruelty. No, verily, ſuch are none of her fruits; nor 
are thoſe who abet them to be numbered among her votaries. But 


of that wiſdom, or policy, which is converſant about this infamous 


commerce, is there not too much reaſon to ſay with an apoſtle ; 


This wiſdom deſcendeth not from above, but is earthly, ſenſual, 
_ * deviliſh,” James iii. 15. Horrid and degrading as theſe epithets. 


are, may we not appeal to every one, who conſiders for a moment 


the nature and effects of the trade in queſtion, if, they convey not a 


ſtriking idea of its charaQeriftic features? ſo juſtly does the word 
of God delineate the diſpoſitions, and the leading views of men.— 
Will that righteouſneſs which exalteth a nation ſtoop to ſuch 
wretched expedients, in order to promote commerce, and increaſe 


the public revenue? Can any nation or individual ſo plead, with 


their eyes open on all its dreadful enormities, and unhappy conſe- 
quences, till dead to righteouſneſs ?—till dead to every humane and 
virtuous feeling . of the human heart? and when that is once the 
caſe, they become ripe for aggravated ruin, and ee, Judgments, 
or worſe, cannot be at any great diſtance, _ 

No wonder, then, ſome of the evidences once concerned in this 
nefarious” trade ſhould declare that they were induced to quit it 


from a conviction, the effect of mature reflexion, that it was unna- 


tural, inzquitqus, and villanous, and as ſuch could not reconcile it to 
their conſciencet. One Captain declares, That from the whole of his 
experience, as an impartial man, he had long fince formed an opini- 
on, (which each ſucceeding day's experience has juſtified and confirm- 


ed) that it is a trade evidently founded on injuſtice and trea- 
_ chery, manifeſily carried on by oppreſſion and cruelty, and, not 


unſrequently terminating in murder.” Another alſo makes declara- 


tion, that when he left the trade, he could have obtained the 


command of a ſhip in it, which at that time would have been very 


lucrative, but that he quitted it from a conviclion that it was per- 
' fedtly illegal, and founded in blood. One had acceſs to obſerve the 


nature of this traffic, as conducted on the African Coaſt, and who 
himſelf made three voyages thither for Slaves, in capacity of com- 
mander of a Guinea ſhip, gives the following declaration, as a rea- 
ſon for publiſhing his ſentiments on the ſubjeQ—* If my teſtimony 
© ſhould not be neceflary or ſerviceable, yet perhaps I am bound in 
«© conſcience, to take ſhame to myſelf by a public confeſſion, which, 
« however fincere, comes too late to prevent or repair the miſery 

and 


P 


( in 3 

and miſchief to which I have formerly been acceſſary. I hope it 
« will always be a ſubject of humiliating reflection to me, that I 
« was once an active infirument in a buſineſs at | WR my heart 
et now {hudders.” _ 

Muſt not theſe Gentlemen bo allowed to be competent judges of 
the nature of a trade, wherewith they were ſo long converſant !— 
While they declare, as above, their conviction of its enormity. and 
guilt, from what they had the beſt acceſs to ſee and know; will 

any preſume to juſtify and defend it from conſiderations of private 
temporal intereſt, or public, the moſt mean and ſordid indeed, tho? 
the only ones, that can be urged in vindication of it? If the dic- 
tates of conſcience, on extenſive obſervation and mature reflexion, 
have led thoſe who once had a concern in it, and might be ſtill 
gainers by it in a temporal view, to form ſuch an eſtimate of it; do 
not the moſt cogent reaſons and motives concur, to induce all Chri- 
. ſtians, however divided in ſentiments on other points, to become 
4 unanimous in reprobating this criminal and diſgraceful traffic, and 
in making ſpeedy application to the Legiſlature for the entire ſup- 


: preſſion of it? | 
4 Having acceſs to know ſo much concerning it, let us not rebel 
» againſt the light by ſhutting our eyes on ſuch evidence of its guilt 


. and demerit, and contenting ourſelves with a kind of neutral indif- 
ference, as if we had little or no concern in the buſineſs. The 
claims of humanity demand a hearing from all, and truth is too 
mighty, ancient, and noble to fear the face of any. All therefore 
who have not put off the man and the Chriſtian, will, in their ſta- 
tion, regard the voice of both. That God, with whom is dominion 
and fear, at whoſe reproof the pillars of heaven tremble, and before 
whom hell itſelf is naked, and deſtruction hath no covering, at eve- 
ry man's hand requires this. Can any deem it a ſmall matter to 
| offend this God, with whom is terrible majeſty, and to fall into his 
hands with not only our own perſonal fins, but with our ſhare of 
the national guilt upon our head? Both gratitude and a regard to 
our own ſafety ſhould lead us to fall in with his will; for upon whom 
does not his light ariſe ?—Is there any number of his armies? and 
the thunder of his power who can underſtand ? Job chapters xxv. 
and xxvi. | 

May the time to favour his oppreſſed and enſlaved offspring ſoon 
come, even the time which he hath ſet! Soon may he reveal his 
Almighty arm for their deliverance, while thoſe who would _ 
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his el 1 are made to hide themſelves i in "OP duft, for 


fear of the Lord, and for the glory of his majeſty, when he ariſeth 


to ſhake terribly the earth, and to manifeſt himſelf a Father, a Judge, 
and Guardian of the fatherleſs, the e the e and op- 
preſſed in his holy habitation! | 


How long, O Lord God, to whom vengeance bake 3” how 
long, Thou Judge of the earth, ſhall the wicked triumph ? and 


the workers of iniquity boaſt themſelves They break in pieces 


6 thy people, they ſlay the widow and the ſtranger, and murder the 
« fatherleſs. Yet they ſay, the Lord ſhall not ſee, neither regard 
« it. Underſtand, ye brutiſh among the people; He that formed 


* the eye, ſhall he not ſee? He that chaſtiſeth the heathen, ſhall 


not he correct?“ Pſal. xciv. How long wilt thou forbear to 
plead their cauſe? How long leave _ to their e 0 


deliver them from the oppreſſion of man! 


Bur to trace this gloomy ſubject 3 little farther. Happy could 
we ſay, that, when arrived under the venerable ſhade of the Brittſh 
government, where Freedom boaſts of the honour of primogeniture, 
the winter was paſt, and the rains over and gone. Alas! the na- 
tive ſoil of boaſted Liberty becomes the land of their oppreſſion and 


wretched thraldom ! Here liberty ſhews herſelf partial and unjuſt ; 
places a fence round white people, tho? they ſhould be monſters 
of iniquity : but tolerates the moſt inbuman uſages towards their 


fellow-creatures, becauſe the ſan hath looked upon them, and given 


their complexion a different hue. Ah, ſhall free-born Britons not 


ſcruple to depreſs their Brethren to the loweſt ſtage of wretched- 
nefs, of which human nature in the preſent ſtate is capable; tho? 
at the expence of approving themſelves Satan's very ſlaves and val- 
fals! Compared to what they muſt now feel, all their former ſuffer- 
ings were but like the beginning of forrows ;—were but light and 
momentary, put in balance with that tedious weight of miſery to 
which they are ſubjected, till death come to releaſe from their ſad 
ſiate of ſervitude; unleſs unhappily driven, by their cruel taſk-maſ. 
ters, to anticipate that ſolemn event. What they before endured, 
tho? not joyous but grievous, was but as a few previous drops of that 
horrible tempeſt which is now poured out upon them without inter- 


miſſion, till they deſcend to that abode where the wicked ceaſe from 


4% 


troubling, and the weary are at reſt; where the priſoners reſt toge- 
ther, and hear not the voice of the oppreſſor; and where the ſer- 


vant, or ſlave is free from his maſter. Job iii, Ye who diſſolve in 
EE 5 tears 


33 2 


tears at a feigned tale of wo, here are objects worthy 4 your com- 
miſeration ;—ſcenes of complicated affliction, which demand the 
tribute of a flood of tears! View ſuch ſufferings, of your fellow- 
creatures, and ſuſpend we workings of pity and N if you 
can. 

That part of the evidence which reſpecto the cruel treatment of 
the poor Slaves in the Weſt Indies, is full and ciroumſtantial, and 
alſo confirmed by the corroborating teſtimony of many reſpect- 
able eye-witneſſes. To recount particular inſtances, and deſcant 
| upon them, were an alnioſt endleſs taſk; and, indeed, the leſs ne- 
ceſſary as many of theſe are ſo near a-kin, and attended with cir- 
cumſtances and aggravations ſo very ſimilar. Any attempt to recite 
theſe, tho? ever ſo ſparingly, cannot be a pleaſing taſk to the writer, 
and muſt grate the feelings of the humane reader: yet as ſome ex- 
a planation ſerves to place the ſyſtem of Colonial Slavery in a proper 
ſh 


„ _— 7; 


light, and its baneful influence on thoſe who are converſant with it, 


ver wholly in filence. 

1d This part of the Evidence is tntraducad with remarking, that 
_ the Natives of Africa, when bought by the European Coloniſts, are 
8 


ers > . 

5 purchaſe gives the owner a power of uſing at his will, Agrecable 
Wo this, the evidences are unanimous in aſſerting, That “ they have 

* &i | their maſters ;” and, of 

94 no legal protection againſt their maſters;“ and, of courſe, that 


d- heir treatment varies according to their e e. If theſe 
be good men, and happen to live on their eſtate, they are tolerably 


7 
10 well uſed : but if they are paſſionate, avaricious, and unfeeling, too 
Tax. haughty to attend to the ſituation and complaints of their Slaves, 
_ they muſt conſequently ſuffer ; and, indeed, too many things concur 
y to o prove that the number of the humane and worthy is not great in 
| ſad hat quarter. They are repreſented as uſed with great cruelty, like 
1 Wbeaſts or worſe; that their ſtate is inconceivable, and cannot be 


leſcribed to the full underflanding of thoſe who have never ſeen 
it, and that a fight of ſome gangs would convince more than all 
words, In America, the ſtate of the Slaves is allowed to have been 


iduals only uſe them ill, whereas in the latter they are generally 
U treated, the number of thoſe who uſe them humanely being very 
ww, Providence has employed American Independance as a mean. 
{ cularging the ſphere of human liberty in general, and of extend- 


- N | ; „ 


it is neceſſary theſe inſtances of cruel uſage ſhould not be paſſed o- 


generally eſteemed a /pecies of inferior beings, whom the right of 


he very reverſe of that in the Weſt Indies; for there a few indi- 
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ing that blefling to many of the ſlaves in particular. Here their 
"ſtate of ſervitude hath in many inſtances been over-ruled for their 


good ; for the land of their captivity hath afforded them the means 


of becoming ecquainted with Chriſtianity, and obtaining that liber 
ty wherewith the Son of God makes bis people free. No ſuch 


thing, however, can be ſaid in favour of our Weſt India iſlands; 
for too many circumſtances conſpire to render it a land of Spe“ 


infidels, a land of darkneſs, and the region of the ſhadow of death, 


When men caſt off the fear of God, and trample on the molt ſacred 
inſtitutions, no wonder they ſliould diveſt themſelves of the feel. 
ings of human nature in their che towards their fellow. crea- 
tures. 


The Slaves in the Sogar iflands are divided into domeſtic and 


held on s. The former, both in town and country, are allowed to 


be in general better fed, and clothed, and leſs wrought than the 
latter; and conſequently to look better. Some, however, complain 
of their being much pinched for food, and the women often ſo as 


to be driven to proſlitution. If their maſters or miſtreſſes happen 


to be choleric, capricious, or cruel, they ſuffer much from being 
continually under their eye, and ſubject to their humour and ca- 
price; whence they ſometimes envy the fituation of the field ſlaves, 


Thoſe who go under this deſcription, are bought for plantation 


uſe, and employed in cultivating the cane, and manufaQuring it 
into ſogar, and other labours on the eſtate. They are called out to 


their work by day-light, and muſt continue, without intermiſſion, 


till ſun-ſet, except one half hour in the morning, and two hours at 
noon ; which, conſidering the length of their day, muſt be ex. 
tremely hard, If any of them happen not to reach the field early 
enough, they are ſure to be immediately flogged in the preſence of 
their companions. They know this fo well, that when they get 
within a few paces of the reſt, they throw down their hoe, lift their 
hands over their head, and ſtand patiently till they receive the ap. 
pointed number of laſhes, and then proceed to their work. Du 
ring the intervals mentioned above, they are not ſuffered to be idle, 
but muſt range about in queſt of grais for the cattle. On ſome e. 
ſtates this is done after the labour of the day, but, in either caſe, 
it is juſty complained of as a great grievance. In droughts gras 
picking becomes peculiarly hard, becauſe it is difficult then to find 
it at all; and yet, if they do not bring it in ſufficient quantities, the 
are puniſhed, the ſear of which ſometimes tempts them to Real it 

| ; 1 N One 
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One of the evidence ſays, that he has ſeen ſome of them flogged 


* for not getting ſo great a quantity of it as others, and that at a 


time, when he has thought it ?mpeſible they could have gotten half 


&« the quantity, having been upon the ſpot.” This is faid to be one 
of the moſt frequent cauſes of puniſhment. In the labours of the 
geld, the weak muſt keep up with the ſtrong, elſe be flogged by 
their unfeeling drivers, a certain number of whom are allotted to 
each gang. Theſe, and the no lefs unfeeling overſeers, proud of 


the power veſted in them of puniſhing whom, when, and in what 


manner they pleaſe, uſe this power in general without mercy. The 
extreme fatigue this treatment occaſions, and the cruel uſage to 
which it expoſes, often bring them to an untimely grave. Even 
the Female Slaves find little indulgence, and that in fituations which 
excite the commiſeration of any who are not quite hardened againſt 


their Kind. The drivers in uſing the whip never diſtinguiſh ſex, | 
nor ſpare the moſt weak and helpleſs, Pregnant women are often 


thus conſtrained to work abroad, till within a few hours of their 
delivery, and in that ſtate have been known to receive thirty vine 


laſhes for ſuch petty offences, as are among the planters uſually 


thought worthy of puniſhment. We are told, that it is not uncom- 


mon on ſome eſtates, to dig a hole in the ground, making the preg- 


nant women ſo to lie, that the prominence of their belly may fill 
up this vacuity adapted to receive it. This expedient they take, 
that they may not excuſe puniſhment, nor yet endanger the life of 
the woman or child. Hard field-labour is aſſigned as a general 
cauſe of miſcarrying; and not rarely is this the conſequence of ſe- 
vere flogging, which ſometimes proves the death of both mother 
and infant. Thoſe who eſcape, and bring forth a living child, have 
no better accommodation than the bare floor, or a plank to lie on 
in their watiled huts, which are not proof againſt rain, dews, or 
wind. To this purpoſe, fays one of the evidence, „The fides of 


the huts in which-the pregnant women are delivered, are no more 


defence againſt the cold night-daraps, than one cf our paſture-hed- 
„ges.“ Moſt of the children accordingly die of convulſions with- 
in the eighth day; but thould they ſurvive, the mother muſt ſoon 
appear on the field with her infant on her back, and there keep up 


with the reſt. So hard are they pulhed, and ſo little time is afford- 


ed them to attend their wants, that a mother has been ſeen, while 
ſackling her child, remanded to her work by a ſeverc blow of the 
cart-whip. Eq | 
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Some hold it as a decided point, that the harder the Slaves are 


Wee and the more ſparingly they are fed, tho” their days ſhould 
hereby be ſhortened, the greater gainers are the owners upon the 
whole, 5 are therefore ſaid to have been accurately 
made, to determine which was the preferable, or the more ſaving 
method of managing ſlaves:—“ Whether to appoint them moderate 
e work,plenty of proviſion, and ſuch treatment as might enable them to 
© protract their lives to old age? Or by rigorouſlyſtraining their ſtrength 
to the utmeſt, with little relaxation, hard fare, and hard uſage, 
“ to wear them out before they became uſeleſs, and unable to do 
* ſervice; and then to buy new ones to fill up their place?“ Theſe 
calculations unhappily led to adopt the latter mode as much cheap- 
er; and indeed, in conſequence of it, ſeldom are ſlaves, ſo uſed, 


found to live above nine years on the eſtates. To ſuch a height is 
the above barbarous concluſion carried, that we find in the evidence 


a wretch boaſting that he would haye his penny-worth out of them 
in four years, and after that cared not what became of them, By 


this cruel praftice he however made not rich, for it is added, that. 


his eſtate came to be ſold to ſatisfy his creditors. So true is it, 
They that walk uprightly, walk ſurely: for it is God that . giveth 
power to become rich, and, what is more valuable, addeth no ſor- 
row therewith ; without which riches may prove a burden and a 


curſe. To he ſame cruel and unwiſe maxim may be traced the o- 


pinion which is ſaid to prevail among the planters, namely, © That 
© he is the beſt overſeer who makes the largeſt crops;” which cri- 


terion of his merit hath proved deſtructive to thouſands, who are 
killed by being over-wrought. Humanity would rather ſay, “ He 


is the beſt overſeer who preſerves the flaves.” | 

Can thoſe who make ſuch haſte to be rich, do it with innocence ? 
Such conduct reminds one of the fable of the goole that laid golden 
eggs, which the owner killed, in the fond hope of obtaining them 


all at once: for ſuch meaſures are; doubtleſs, not founded on good 
policy, —Inhumanity alone can diftate them, and nought but ig- 


norance and N can varniſh over their baſe turpitude and 

guilt. | 
We are told chat in the Crop 8 the labour of the frees in- 
creaſes, and they are obliged to work as long as they can keep awake, 
or ſtand on their legs. Thoſe who are employed in the ſugar- 
mills, as many of them are, being overcome with want of reſt and 
fatigue, ſometimes fall alleep, and the rollers catch hold of their arms, 
while 


S 
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6 
ahile 3 ha mill and tear them off, which not unfrequently 
happens. It appears from the evidence, that on ſome eſtates the 


flaves have two days of the week, to cultivate their little pittance 


of ground for their own ae namely, Saturday and Sabbath; 
on others, the latter only, and on ſome but part of that day, being 
required to gather meat for the cattle twice thereon, and ſometimes 
forced to work for their maſters. On no eſtates are they allowed 


more than that day in time of Crop to cultivate their own 
| lands. Theſe lands are faid to be in general ſufficient to afford the 
means of ſupporting natural life, could they find time to labour 


them; but being perhaps at the diſtance of three miles from their 
huts, they are ſo exhauſted with the toils of the week, that they are 
able to do little for their cultivation on Sabbath for their own uſe 
whence they muſt ſuffer materially in the means of ſubſiſtence. It 


zs alſo aſſerted, that not ſeldom when they have cleared and impro- 
ved a piece of ground, allotted them for the above purpoſe, their 


maſter takes it from them to plant canes, and appoints them other 
wood-land ſpots to be cleared afreſh in their ſtead; whereat and the 
removal of their houſes, many df them are often fo mightily diſheart- 


| ened as to die of grief and deſpondency. Some are allowed money 


to procure proviſions for themſclves, but no ſum is fixed, this being 
entirely left to the diſcretion of the owners or overſeers. Thoſe who 
are fed more immediately by their maſters, are ſaid, however, to be till 


muſt grind, as they beſt can, after they quit the labours of the field, 
which is no ſmall hardſhip. The little fiſh altotted them, is in ge- 
neral in {ſuch a ſtate as to be paſt uſing by the white people. Half 
a rotten herring is perhaps deemed a {ſufficient allowance at a time. 
With regard to the acquiſition of property, the greateſt ſtock they 
are ever known to have is a pig, and perhaps two or three fowls; 


for we are aſſured that never hath an inſtance occurred, in the Bri- 


tin plantations, of a flave acquiring ſo much property as to pur- 
chaſe his own liberty. Having had occaſion lately to canverſe with 
a Gentleman from Jamaica, who himſelf has a number of ſlaves 
and ſome property there, he aſſured me the caſe was far otherwiſe in 
the Spaniſh plantations. He inftanced Cuba and Hiſpaniola in par- 
icular, where, he obſerved, a Slave might, in the courſe of four or 


ive years, acquire, if diligent and careful in improving the many 


boly-days he enjoyed for his own benefit, ſufficient property to pur- 
uaſe his liberty, He indeed, as might be naturally expected, wiſh- 


worſe. ſupplied. The quantity of Indian corn aſſigned them, they 
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the watchmen ; but hunger, according to the cb 
 breat thro es walliwill lead a man to run any riſk in order to 
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ed to Shay: or extennate . excuſe the cruelties of our lever; 


and with that view decried the evidence adduced before the Houſe 
of Commons; yet in the courſe of converſation ſuch hints dropped 


inadvertently from him, as ſerved to confirm ſome of its moſt mate. 
rial parts, particularly that inhuman piece of their conduct, in turn- 


ing off the aged, and ſuch as were unfit for labour. This gentle. 
man, no doubt, had many opportunities of obſerving the treatment 
of the ſlaves, having ſpent many years in the above-mentioned 


iſland, and occafionally viſited moſt, if not all of our ſugar iflands ; 


and ſure, ſo far as his acknowledgements went, they may be relied 


on. I ſuſpect much, it would be ſo with many others, who are led 


to befriend this traffic, were they to ſpeak the genuine language of 
the heart, and not N intereſt or 3 to gain the aſcend- 
ant. 


The whole evidence allows, that our flaves are in n general wretch- 
edly provided with food, both as to quantity and quality. Hence, 
however much branded by the Whites with the odious epithet of 
thieves, it is granted that they are ſeldom, if ever, known to ſteal 
any thing but proviſion, which they ſometimes attempt at the riſk 


of their very lives. being urged to it by the moſt imperious of all 


appetites. In ſuch attempts they are often ſeverely wounded by 
gon ſaying, wall 


gratify its unealy cravings. To repreſent this in the ſtrongeſt light, 
the Reader need only be told, that if a horſe, a mule, or any other 
animal periſh in the fields, ſome white perſon is appointed to burn 
it, leſt, if buried, the ſlaves in the night ſhould dig it up, and make 
uſe of it, being compelled thereto by dire neceſſity. This is the 


| reaſon, the witneſſes are of opinion, why they are ſometimes ſcen to 


devour putriiying animals, if they can come at them any where. 
We are allo informed, that they are in general but very indif. 
ferently clothed, and that the one half of them go almoſt naked in 
the field. Some of the evidence agree, that, ſo far as their experi. 
ence weat, the maſters. did not expcnd for the clothing of their 
la ves more than two and ſixpence, or three ſhillings ſterling a year 


per hend. This ſhews how very groundleſs the fears of ſome are, 


who think that the abolition of the Slave Trade, or of Slavery, 
would hurt home manufacture, whereas the very reverſe would be 
the cale, Were ſo many thouſands allowed a little compenſation 
for their labour, and put in the way of acquiring ſome property, 

they 
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_ would doubtleſs conſume ten times more of Britiſh 3 than 
they do at preſent; and beſides, a variety of new branches of com- 
merce might be carried on with the Native Africans, to which that 
trade is now an effectual bar. | 
As to the accommodation for lodging afforded the ſlaves, their 
houſes conſiſt of wretched hovels, or four ſquare huts, of their own 
rearing, compoſed of takes fixed in the ground, and wattled toge- 


ther with reeds at the top and fides. Theſe are quite inſufficient 


to defend from wind or rain. In the centre of theſe they lie on 
the bare ground, before a little fire, without any better accommo- 
dation; unleſs they can procure a board or mat to lie on: and even 
women in child-bed muſt put up with the ſame hard uſage. A few 
of the head ſlaves are indeed ſaid to have cabins of boards raiſed 
from the floor whereon they lie, but no bedding, unleſs they can 


procure a coarſe blanket or cover. Theſe, including Artificers, 


ſuch as Houſe-carpenters, Coopers, and Me ſons, and the Drivers, 
all of whom belong to the Plantation ſlaves, are faid to have in ge- 
neral a more certain allowance of proviſions, and to be in other re- 


| ſpes better off. 
Several white people who have got a few ſlaves, and yet have 


little work of their own, allow them to hire themſelves to others, 
and oblige them to bring home ſo much by the day or week. This 
becomes very hard and oppreſſive, as they are often unable bo find 


work, and ſo earn the ſtated ſum, in which caſe however they are 
ſeverely puniihed, without any regard to ſuch juſt pleas in their fa- 


vour. They have been known, thro? fear of ſuch treatment, ſome- 
times to ſteal graſs, and ſell it, to make up the ſum required. Some 


of theſe are employed as porters, of whom their maſter exaQs at the 


end of the week a certain ſum. Having no fixed rates, they are 
hereby expoſed to great hardſhips, both abroad and at home. If 
they complain that they get too little from thoſe who employ them, 
they are beaten, and receive nothing; and ſhould they refuſe the 


next call from the ſame perſon, they are ſammoned before a magi- 
ſtrate, and ſentenced to be publicly puniſhed for refuſal ; while they 


are ſubjected to the ſame treatment from their maſter, if they fail to 


gratify his avaricious expectations. In the ſame wretched predica- | 


ment ſtand ſuch unhappy females as are ſcat out for the baſe pur- 
pole of proſtitution. If theſe are handſome, the reward of their 
proſtitution is expected to be greater, and returning without it in 


kull, they are made to feel all the tyranny of arbitrary power under 


the 
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the direction of unbridled paſſion, That covetous kad wretohes 
ſhould fo employ and uſe their female ſlaves, may be credited, when 
we reflect, that even in the better ſort of families, it is an uſual 


compliment which the Landlord pays to his Viſitants, to preſent 


them with his female domeſtic ſlaves, to chuſe among them at diſcre- 


tion; and if they refuſe, or are reluctant to proſtitute themſelves for 


the gratification of worſe than brutal luſts, the very perſon, who of all 


others is chiefly bound to protect them from injuries and ill uſage, is 


the firſt to uſe violence and ill treatment to enforce obedience to his 
unnatural commands: On moſt of the eſtates indeed, the white people 


claim the right of gratifying their beaſtly appetites among the fe- 
male ſlaves at pleaſure. Accordingly, if they comply not at once 
when called for this purpoſe, they are ordered to be flogged. It is 


of no ſervice for a woman to plead that ſhe is married, or that a 


man claims her as his wife; for if ſhe is handſome of perſon, every 
ſuch objection is diſregarded. Thus conjugal attachments among 


the flaves are wantonly violated ; or prevented; and not ſeldom the 
injured party, unable to brook ſuch uſage, refigns life by ſelf-vio- 
lence, as a burden no longer worthy to be dragged about. 'The 
planters in general diſcountenance marriage among their flaves, and 
probably for the above among other reaſons, and encourage the moſt 
promiſcuous connexions; and, indeed, inſtead of being improved in 
moral habits by their example, they are in conſtant danger of being 


groſsly corrupted, If evil communication corrupts even good man- 


ners, no wonder their untutored minds ſhould ſuffer much by what 
they daily hear and ſee praQtiſed by thoſe, who make ſuch preten- 
fions to learning and refinement, and preſume'to bear the Chriſtian 
name. Can Chriſtianity come recommended to the Heathen by 
thoſe who dare offer ſuch an outrage to all its precepts, proſpeQs, 
and examples; and that while they ſuffer themſelves to be number- 
ed among its votaries, and to bear the moſt venerable of all names? 
No wonder the greater part of our adventurers to that quarter ſhould 


fall an early ſacrifice to their own exceſſes, or carry about with them 


an emaciated body, and, what is worſe, a guilty, ſelf. accuſing con- 
ſcience, If any of them have had the advantage of an early edu- 
cation, ſuch examples as are ſct habitually before them muſt ſoon 


wear off every impreſſion of virtue and piety from the mind, and 


gradually transform them into little better than incarnate devils. 
Sure, our ſugar- iſlands is the laſt place in the world, where a per- 
ſon of religion, or even common humanity, would chuſe his friend 
to go, be his temporal proſpects Were ever ſo flattering; for it is 

: next 
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next to a miracle, if he continue long in this head-quarter of vice 


and cruelty, but he is undone for Eternity. Tho? they ſhould gain 
an eſtate, will this compenſate the loſs of virtue? nay, the loſs of 
the ſoul, which conſtitutes the man? Too many of thoſe who re- 
turn thence to their native country, may aſk, as one of their mote- 
ly race is ſaid to have done, when drawing near the port whence 
he ſet out, Captain, I left ſomething here when I went abroad, 
« do you think I ſhall now find it?“ Being aſked what it was, he 
rejoins, My religion. A commodity ſcarce indeed in the Weſt In- 


dies. Few import it, and ſtill fewer carry it thence. 


In the planters appears in the moſt ſtriking light, what a 4 
gerous engine deſpotic power is, when not under the direction of 
wiſdom and virtue. Even ſelf-intereſt, powerful as that principle 


is in ſome breaſts, muſt yield to the ſudden impulſes of violent paſ- 
| fions ; ; for anger is allowed to be a /hort madneſs. When chaſtiſe. 


ment is put wholly in the power of the party offended, juſtice and 


| equity are not likely to find place. Hence, ſcarce fewer than a 


ſcore of extraordinary puniſhments have been deviſed, in the mo- 


ments of paſſion and caprice, to correct and torture the poor ſlaves. 


Of theſe, the whip is more generally uſed, which is made of thongs 
of cow-{kin firmly plaited, with a thick ſtrong laſh. This inſtru- 
ment of chaſtiſement and pain is fo formidable in the hands of ſome, 
that by means of it they can take the ſkin off a horſe's back, or 
impreſs the marks of it on a ſolid board. When applied to a faves 
back, the very firſt ſtroke makes the blood ſpurt out, and ſo oft- 
en as repeated tears away the fleſh from the bones. Some young 


gentlemen, on their firſt entrance into the iſlands, have been ſo af- 


fected with ſuch ſhocking ſcenes, that their frame was out of order 
for a conſiderable time after, till, ſeeing them frequently repeated, 
they loſt the power of producing ſuch effects. Yet, inhuman as 
this diſcipline is, it is often ſo repeated after certain intervals, by 
inflicting thirty-nine laſhes at a time, that in the courſe of a few 
days, from a hundred to a hundred and fifty, and ſometimes two 
hundred have been given ; the poor delinquents being in the inte- 
rim confined, or put in the ſtocks. After the application of the 
laſh, an ebony buſh, which is more prickly than our thorn, is uſed 
to bring out the clotted blood. When the ſhocking operation is 


over, all from the hams to the ſmall of the back appears one maſs 


of raw fleſh, with wounds deep enough to hide one's finger, all over 
oozing blood i in abundance, In this ſtate, the part affected is bath- 
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ed over with ſalt piekle, which produces ſuch excruciating pains 2 
throw them into violent fits and convulſions. The reaſon aſſigned 


produce ſuch effects on perſons who enjoy ſo few advantages? We 
are told, that they are often badly treated for being averſe to work, 
when in reality they are fick and unable. So much are ſome un. 


ſerve? 


> Ge 


miſſes, in which caſe it is performed by one who is paid for it, and 


- „ 1 . 


for this laſt piece of torture is, to prevent a mortification, which, th 
and death itſelf, is indeed the frequent conſequence, in that ſultry fr 
climate, of ſuch barbarors uſage. In this, however, that old ſay. w 
ing is verified, The tender mercies of the wicked are cruel; while 
* a righteous man regardeth the life of his beaft.” Prov. xii, fer 
10. Few eſcape this chaſliſement one time or other, and on be 
ſome is it ſo often inflited, that their backs, even when whole, pre. 
ſent nothing but one undiſtinguiſhed maſs of lumps, holes, and fur. wh 
rows, which no time can efface. An evidence declares, That many Wi ** © 
have been known, after ſuch whippings, ſent to the field under Th 
guard and worked all day, without being allowed any food, unle Wi his 
their friends gave them ſome by ſtealth out of their own poor pit. der 
tance z and returned in the ſame manner at night to the ſtocks, and for: 
thus uſed for ſeveral days ſucceſſively. Some die under the laſh, *** 
and many, thro? want of food, and care to keep the fores clean, WF 
within a few days after. It is added, that to his own knowledge, ng 
this cruel whipping, hard working, and ſtarving, have led many dec 
to commit ſuicide that no fewer than fourteen ſlaves, from bad 
treatment, rebelled on a Sabbath, ran into the woods, and there al en 
cut their throats together. Such melancholly facts not ſeldom oc. OI 
cur, and it is eaſy to ſee at whoſe door the principal part of the od 
guilt lies. Saith Solomon, s Surely oppreſſion maketh a wiſe man 7 
{ 


% mad,” Eccl. vii. 7. and is it ſurpriſing then it ſhould ſometime 


der the power of malignant diſpoſitions, that ſeveral have been 
known to purchaſe ſlaves from their neighbours, who had ſome hoy 
unhappily offended them, with no other view than to wreak theiri* 
paſſion of revenge upon them ! Whoſe are theſe ? and whom do they 


In the towns, many have their ſlaves flogged on their own pre. 


who makes frequent circuits in queſt of delinquents. Such as chuſe 
not to diſturb their neighbours with their cries, ſend them to the 
wharfs, or goals, to be there correded. At other times they are 
either publicly whipped round the town, or tied down, or made to 
undergo this in a ſtanding poſture. On the wharfs their arms are 


„„ 
tied to the hooks of the cranes, and heavy weights ſuſpended to 
their feet, when the crane is wound up, ſo as to lift them nearly | 
from the ground, and keep them in a ſtretched poſture, while the 8 

whip is applied. 8 | 

In the country the mode of puniſhment does not materially dif- 

fer, which in general is, to firetch the ſlave upon the ground on his 
belly, while each hand and leg are held by another, or made faſt 
to a ſtake, The puniſhment is inflicted by a negro, with a long 
whip tapering tawards the point, at every laſh of which the fleſh 
is drawn out, without giving the leaſt concern to him that preſides. 
The Overſeer ſometimes cauſes the delinquent to be beaten before 
his own door, If he has any in the ſtocks, at a certain hour he or- 
ders a driver to follow him with his whip, when they are brought 
forth, ſtripped and bound to a ladder by the arms and legs. If the 
overſeer thinks the driver does not lay home well enough, he ſome- 
times knocks him down, or makes him exchange place with the de- 
linquent, and undergo the ſame puniſhment. One of the witneſſes 
declares, that he knew a negro die of a mortrfication of her wounds 
two days after the had been whipped: and another, that he ſaw a 
woman whole ſide, in conſequence of the ſame uſage, appeared in 
a mortifying ſtate, and almoſt covered with worms, whereof ſhe 
died in a day or two. A planter is ſaid to have fegged his driver 
to death, whereof he afterwards boatted. 

Beſides ſcourging in the above inhuman manner, other modes of 
orture have been invented. Sometimes a collar of iron is put a- 
bout a flave's neck, having hooks projecting ſeveral inches both be- 
ore and behind, which put it out of their power to lie down in a 
poſture of reſt. Some have had a weighty. cattle chain put on them, 
nd heavy weights affixed, when drove a-feld. The cutting of the 
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neuer cloſe to the head, and putting the leg in an iron boot, obli- 'M 
they ing to wear it for ſome time, which ſometimes occaſions the loſs S 


f it, are mentioned alſo as a ſpecies of puniſhment. Likewiſe the 
utting off a hand, for lifting it againſt a white perſon, tho? in ſelf. 
efence ; whence many have been maimed. This piece of cruelty 
nd-injuſtice is exerciſed, ſhould but the moſt infgnificant white 
ullion depoſe to it, tho? there ſhould yot be a ſingle witneſs of the 
ict. Some have had their teeth pulled or knocked out for the 
aſt offence. As a ſpecimen of the wanton barbarity too often 


kerciſed upon the {leves, the long inſtances are extracted from 
le FRO 
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1 matter i is ſaid to have ſuſpended one of his Female Slaves by 
de hand, flogged and cruelly cut her on the back, belly, breaſt, 
and thighs; and left her in that condition till her fingers mortified. 
Another is ſaid to have been ſcourged with ebony buſhes, ſo that 
the ſkin of her back was taken of down to her heels, and that the 
was then turned round, and flogged from her breaſt down to her 
waiſt, in conſequence of which, unable to get up, ſhe walked upon 
all four. A. mercileſs overſeer wreaked bis revenge, or paſſion, on 
a poor ſlave by throwing him into the boiling cane-juice, probably 
while at work, whereof he died within four days. Another inſtance 
is recorded of a girl whom her maſter ſuſpended by the wriſts to x 
tree; and while the gentleman who atteſts the fact was occaſionally 
paſſing by on the other ſide of a hedge, alarmed by her ſhrieks and 
_ ries, he {aw him with a flaming torch or fiery ſtick in his hand, 
which he now and then applied with a kind of infernal pleaſure to 
the lower parts of her belly, as ſhe ſwung to and fro, till, by threat: 
and ſtones, he obliged him to defiſt. Another is related of an old 
woman, who having run away, was brought back and hung up by 
the neck in a private apartment, without the leaſt ceremony, in ſpite 
of all her cries and intreaties, locking the door upon her till ſit 
expired. The overſeer and the clerk on the eſtate were the per 
ſons who executed, with their own hands, this mighty feat. Wl 
alſo find an inſtance of a Male Slave, whoſe leg his maſter ordered 
the ſurgeon to cut off, as a puniſhment for having eloped. from him, 
a puniſhment not uncommon ; which he refuſing, the maſter took: 
bar of iron, and therewith broke it in pieces, enjuining the other to 
cut it off now in the line of his duty. Maſters and overſeers an 
repreſented as ſometimes ſtabbing or ſhooting their ſlaves in a fit d 
paſſion, and with the utmoſt unconcern ordering their fellows 1 
carry away their corpſe and bury it. An overſeer {ent for a ſlay 
and while talking with him, he haſtily rucl him on the head, wil 
a ſmall hanger, and gave him two flabs about the waiſt, whereof | 
died that very night; yet the murderer was never queſtioned abol 
the matter. A manager of an cflate in Tortola, fitting at dis 
+ ner, in a ſudden reſentment at his cook, went directly to b 
« ſword, and ran the negro woman thro" the body, and Joe died uf 
© the oor immediately; and the negroes were called in to take ht 
* away and bury her.” In the ſame iſland, a negro having run 
way, the overſeer having orders to tate him dead or alive, found bi 
a while after in one of his huts, faſt aſleep, in the day-time, 2 


i 


. r — 
* 


„ 


ſhot him thro the body, The Negro jumping up, faid, © What, you 
kill me aſleep!” and dropped dead immediately. The overſeer 0 
off his head, and carried it to the owner. Another witneſs knew a 
ſimilar inſtance in the ſame iſland. *© A planter, offended with his 
« waiting man, a Mullatto, ſtepped ſuddenly to 5:s gun, on which : 
te the man ran off, but his maſter />ot him thro' the head with a ſin- | - i 4 
«* ole ball.” One of the witneſſes tells us of a certain wretch of 1 
the name of Ruſhie, a Jamaica planter, who among other inſtances 
of cruelty, uſed to drop hot lead upon his negroes, which he often 14 
ſaw him practiſe during his reſidence in that iſland. He farther \ ni 
adds, that he once found the ſame planter, in the ad of hanging a "FN [ 
negro, in whole favour he interceded in vain. © It was notorious = 
that he had killed many of his negroes, and deſtroyed them ſo faſt, = 
that he was obliged to (ell his eſtate.” Another witneſs obſerves, | 
that there was a certain planter in the ſame iſland, whether the a- 
bove, or ſome other, appears not from the evidence, who * in three 
* years deſtroyed forty negroes, out of fixty, by ſeverity.” The 
reſt of the conduct of this planter, as deſcribed by the evidence, 
was, after a debate, cancelled by the Committee of the Houle of 
Commons, as containing circumſtances too horrible to be given to 
the world.” But to recount particular inſtances of this nature were 
endleſs, and indeed the humane Reader will think he has got but 
too much of this ſort; yet thoſe given in the evidence, we are told, 
are only few, compared to what might be adduced if neceſſary. 4 
A ſlave running away is puniſhed variouſly, but on abſenting him. 1 
ſelf for a certain time, he may be puniſhed with death, and any 
who ſecret him. Should he be ſeen any day, except Sabbath, 
wandering about, and even then without a ticket, he would be ta- 
ken up, put in jail, and advertiſed as a runaway. 

The practice of turning off flaves when ſuperannuated, or diſa- T0 
bled by actident or infirmity, which is called in the iſlands Grvmg 4 
them free, is to the laſt degree unjuſt and barbarous. When a maſ- | 
ter found any of his {laves no longer fit for his ſervice, he turned | 
them a drift, leaving them to beg, to ſteal, or ſtarve. So much 

| hath this prevailed among the planters, that of late ſome laws or | 
regulations have been enacted in the iſlands with a view to reſtrain => 

it; too plain a proof not merely of the exiſtence of this crying e- 
vil, but of its ſuper-abounding. Theſe poor miſerable creatures ; 8; 
are often to be ſeen (at leaſt previous to the acts referred to, if not | | Ie g 
„ ſtill) wandering about the wharfs and beaches, and in the roads and | >a i / 
| | ſtreets, 
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Aireets, reduced to the very laſt ſtages of wretchedneſs, without rai. 


ment, without food, without habitation, having no friend to commi- 
ſerate, till death puts an end to their miſery and preſent ſtate of 


exiſtence together. Accordingly they are ſeen in want of every 
thing ; ſome digging in the dunghill for food ; others lying miſerable 


ohjects about the places mentioned above, ſcarce able to ſtir, till 


death, that reſtrains the wicked from troubling, and ſets the weary 


and captive at reſt, tranſlate them beyond the bounds of mortal 


things. To the truth of all this ſeveral reſpectable witneſſes bear 


their atteſtation 3 and indeed the Jamaica gentleman already men- 


tioned * frankly owned that I was no uncommon thing with ſome, to 


neglect or turn off their flaves when paſt labour, Can ſuch as are 


guilty of this poſſeſs the faith of Chriſtians? or even the reaſon and 
feelings of men? By ſuch treatment rhey may aſſert their deſpo- 


tic authority over their ſlaves, but it is at the expence of degrading 
human nature in their own perſon, and proclaiming themſelves to 


the world the moſt abject and wretched of all flaves. Can any piece 
of conduct place human depravity in a more unfavourable light? 
Would a humane perſon ſo treat a dog or a horſe that had for a 
time ſerved him? But indeed bumanity i is not the predominant qua- 
lity of a Weſt India planter ; for in that untowardly'ſoil this choice 


plant is ſuch an exotic as ſeems ſcarce any where to proſper. But 
. with the Jame meaſure that the , mete withal, it ſhall be corny to 


them again, 


To ſuch a lergth was this” diabelie ſpirit carried, that it is men». 


tioned as the practice of a certain planter to © frame pretences for 


the execution of his old worn out ſlaves, in order to get the ifland 


« allowance,“ granted in caſes of public execution, which is forty 


pound, and it was ſuppoſed that he dealt largely in that way. The 


cruelties exerciſed on the ſlaves on ſome occaſions are ſo barbarous, 
and attended with circun: ſtauces fo ſhocking to modeſtly and huma- 
nity, that the Houſe of Commons, when the Evidence relative to 
the Slave Trade came beſore them, after ſome deliberation, apreed, 


as ſuggeſted above, to ſuppreſs part of that evidence, as being quite 
unfit for the inſpection of the Public. 


Even women, and thoſe too of rank and ſtation, eig aſide all 
that is amiable in their ſex, make a principal Ggure in this tragedy. 
The malignant paſſions, indulged to excels, are capable of trans- 


2 a form- 
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forming even the faireſt part of creation into furies of the moſt hi- 
deous appearance. For the honour of the female character in gene- 
ral, and of the Britiſh ladies in particular, it were much to be wiſh- 
ed that ſuch degrading examples of barbarous uſage could be buried 
in perpetual oblivion: but the theatre on which they were exhibit- 
ed is too public to permit them to eſcape notice. This affords ano- 
ther powerful argument for the ſpeedy Abolition of this debaſing 
traffic, more debaſing to thoſe who carry it on, than to the unhappy 
objects of it; for the native tendency thereof is to impair and de- 
ſtroy every noble feeling of the human heart. What ſort of educa- 
tion can be expected from mothers inured to ſcenes of cruelty and 
| blood? and yet from them the diſpofitions and character of chil- 
dren muſt receive an early bias and a future caſt, whether in favour 
of virtue or vice. Surely a Britith Senate, having once duly weigh- 


ed the matter, cannot longer patronize meaſures which tend to re- 


duce the Coloniſts into monſters in human ſhape z or, if fo already, 
will be anxious to reform them by every eligible mean, that the 
children may not inherit the vices of the parents, and people our 
plantations, ſhould they remain ours, with a motely breed which 


muſt entail an indelible diſgrace on the parent State that owns and 


protects them. No acquiſition of wealth can compenſate for ſuch a 
ſacrifice, or appear in the eye of wiſdom once worthy to be put in 
the balance with the ruin of human nature on the one ſide, and the 
depredations committed on it upon the other. 

All the witneſſes reſpecting the treatment of the ſlaves in the 
Weſt Indies, agree that it was common not only for women of low 
degree, but even for thoſe of reſpectability and rank to order and 
ſuperintend, nay, ſometimes to take an active part in the puniſh- 
ment of their ſlaves, and that with ſuch ſeverity as not ſeldom ter- 
minated in death, One of theſe demirep viragoes on a morning 
ordered the whipper to take two of her domeſtic ſlaves, who were 
decent women, and flog them for ſome flight offence they had gi-, 
ven, The gentleman who atteſts this, being preſent, interceded, 
but all his remonſtrances were in vain. He had the curioſity to 
follow them when the whipper bade them turn their back to him 
and uncover, which they inſtantly did. They bore the chaſtiſe- 
ment with great fortitude, which inflicted, each made a courteſy to 
the chaſtiſer and thanked him, as is uſual on theſe occaſions. Pro- 
bably the miſtreſs would ſtand by to witneſs and direct the opera- 
tion, had not the witneſs been preſent; ; if not take a part in it. In 


what 
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inſtrument of cruelty, and tranſported in applying it into ſo many 
furies, appear to their children and domeſtics? To ſee their features 


. 
what light muſt ſuch heroines, armed with a whip, or ſome other 


diftorted with paſſion, their bodies put in violent motion and unna- 
tural poſtures, and their hands beſmeared with blood, would be, 
quite intolerable in any woman, but muſt in a lady, (excuſe, my 


countrywomen, ſuch an application of the term) be to the laſt de- 
gree repugnant to every human feeling? Ah, the wretched off. 
ſcourings of our fallen nature, ſunk into the very loweſt dregs of 


depravity ! Theſe puniſhments are often inflicted for mere over- 


fights or accidents, which a perſon of ordinary humanity would fre. 


quently overlook, and that ſometimes even without aſſigning a rea- 
ſon, Spilling a cup of tea, or breaking a plate, and the like, is 


deemed ſufficient cauſe to merit ſuch cruel treatment ; 3 or to extort 
confeſſion. Their arbitrary diſcipline is not confined to the female 
| flaves, who are more immediately under their inſpection, but is alſo 


exerciſed towards the males. With regard to both, they have been 
ſeen ordering the mode of puniſhing them; and the number of laſh- 


es, which, if not executed to their mind, they flog the negro-driver. 


with their own hands. The ſlitting of the noſtrils, —the knocking 


out of their teeth, the making them wear thumb-ſcrews on the 


left thumbs, which cauſe the blood to guſh from the ends of them, 
while compelled to work with the needle, —the making them to 


kneel with their bare knees on pebbles, and to work at the ſame 


time, are mentioned as modes of correction in common uſe among 
domeſtics An inſtance is adduced of two young ladies of fortune, 
ſiſters, who were exaſperated at the pregnancy of a ſlave belonging 
to one of them; and, to wreak their reſentment, tied her with their 

own garters neck and heels, and then beat ber almoſt to death with 
the heels of their ſhoes. Another is mentioned whoſe head her 


_ miſtreſs bruiſed almoſt to a jelly, by beating her unmercifully with 
the ſame weapon, and would have killed her outright, had not two 


military officers happened to come in Juſt time enough to prevent 


| it —and all for the crime of not bringing ſo much money as ſhe ex- 


pected from on board ſhip, where ſhe had ſent her, for the purpoſe 
of proſbitution. Among the various expreſſions of female cruelty 
ſpecified, the pouring hot /ea/ing-wax into the wounds of the ſlaves, 
after flogging them, is particularly ſtated ; and alſo the uſe of 
cayenne pepper in a manner too horrid and indecent to be related. 
Beſides he inſtances ſpecified in the information, the gentleman on 

| evi⸗ 
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evidence declare, that they could produce many ſimilar, if neceſſa- 


| ry; they being almoſt innumerable among the domeſtic ſlaves. 
What a wretched fituation ! to lie at the mercy of every wantan ' 


fally of caprice and paſſion, in minds corrupted by the unbridled 


| exerciſe of unlimited power. A lion or a tyger from the foreſt, 
rouſed into fury by the moſt urgent of all appetites, is not more. 


ferocious and infatiable, than a proud imperious perfon burning 
with choler and reſentment. That the white people in the Weſt 


Indies muſt be in general groſsly depraved in their morals, is but too 
evident from the ſmall account made of ſuch barbarous treatment of 


their fellow-creatures, taken in connexion with other circumſtan- 
ces. This is overlooked not only in men, but even in women, 


| and thoſe too of wealth and faſhion, who are not one whit the worſe 


received in any modith circle for what would render them quite o- 
dious in moſt crvilized nations under heaven, and fix an indelible 
ſtigma on their ſex. So much indeed are their notions of female 


delicacy and decorum perverted, by cuſtom and example, that it is 
deemed a neceſſary property of an induſtrious wife, that ſhe be ri- 


gid and ſevere in puniſhing her ſlaves. Did the law afford them 


protection and redreſs, they would be leſs in the power of the cruel 


and capricious but this provides none, at leaſt none but what is ea- 
fily evaded, and will be evaded, while, to uſe a common phraſe, 
the law. makers are the breakers of the law. Does not the ſame 
reaſon ill hold, why we ſhould not exceed in puniſhing our fellow- 
creatnres, who may be in our power, for their offences; namely, 
leſt they ſhould appear vile in our eyes ?—* And it ſhall be, if the 
** wicked man be worthy to be beaten, that the judge ſhall cauſe 
* him to lie down, and to be beaten before his face, according to 


| ©* bis fault, by a certain number. Forty ftripes he may give him, 


© and not exceed: leſt if he ſhould exceed, and beat him above theſe 
with many ſtripes, then thy brother ſhould ſeem vile unto thee.” 

Deut. xxv. 2, 3. Here there is nothing left to the caprice of a 

maſter; and the judge is reſtricted, and enjoined to prefide while his 


ſentence is executed; that the rights of humanity may not be in- 
| iringed, nor the demerit of the offence exceeded. What a ſtriking 
contraſt to the mode of puniſhing our ſlayes by the planters !—— 


Tho? their laws require, as of old, that the ſtripes inflicted on a ſlave 


| for an offence thould not exceed thirty - nine; yet, to keep to the let- 
ter of it, and at the ſame time gratify their irraſcible and head- 


ſtrong paſſions, they either ſplit a crime into many, for each of 
1 H which 
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which they inflict the number ſpecified, or divide the times of pu- 
niſhment, by allowing intervals between, in which caſe they can 
multiply the ſtripes at pleaſure. Thus ſome flog them at three dif. 
ferent times in one day, others at greater intervals; confining them 
in the interim in the ſtocks. The evidences give it indeed as their 
opinion, that the Slaves reap little or no benefit from the late falu. 
tary regulations enacted in the iſlands, with the oſtenſible view of 


ammending their ſituation ; as theſe were paſſed not from love to 


them, but to filence murmurs and complaints in the mother coun. 
try: for they add, that, fo far as their experience went, they were 
ſeldom, if ever, put in execution, They however ſerve a valuable 
purpoſe, for they are inſtead of a thouſand witneſſes, to prove that 
the evils complained of really exiſted among them. Even in caſes 
of murdering a Slave, atrocious as that crime is, no legal inquiry 


is made, unleſs to recover damages, if the murder is committed by 


a neutral perſon. Does not this fly in the face of that Divine man- 
date, He that killeth any man fhall' ſurely be put to death. Levit. 
xxiv. 17. Does not this include Slaves, unleſs their. maſters can 


prove that they are not of the human ſpecies? And, is it not added, 
by the ſame authority, We ſhall have one manner of law, as well 
for the ſtranger, as for one of your own country?“ To him who 


ought to wield the {word of juſtice with an impartial hand, the great 
Judge of all addrefles himſelf; “ Thine eye ſhall not pity, but life 
“ ſhall go for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, 
* foot for foot.” If we may credit the evidence on this ſubjeR, 
innumerable inſtances of blood-ſhed are ſuffered to paſs unavenged; 


and who may call in queſtion an evidence corroborated by the teſti- 


mony of ſo many reſpeQable witneſſes, who reflects, that, according 
to the Divine law, and the laws of our own land, two or three ſuch 
witnefles are ſufficient to eftablith any fact, even in caſes of life and 


death. Are not the caules then which God aſſigns for puniſhiog 


ancient Iſrael to be found in our Colonies ? fo that the ſame charge 
may be brought againſt them“ Their iniquity is exceeding great, 
& and the land is full of blood, and their cities full of perverſeneſs: 


for they ſay, The Lord bath forſaken the earth, and the Lord 


& ſeeth not.“ Ezek. ix. 9, Seeing God expreſsly declares, that 
blood defileth a land, and that aland cennot be cleanſed of the blood 

that is ſhec therein, but by. the blood of him that ſheds it, Numb. 
XXXV. 33.3 how polluted muff our iſlands be in his ſight; and what 
a tremenduoas load of guilt and wrath mult hang over them! Whe- 

| ther 


_ 


(6 6 ) 


| ther men will hear or forbear, doubtleſs the effuſion of blood crieth 
do Heaven for vengeance on the murderers, and the cry hath long 
bsnce reached God's ears, and will procure a folemn anſwer; whence, 
a as they ſpared not the blood of the helpleſs and innocent, he may 
r give them blood to drink ; for they are worthy—as he hath of late 


„given to ſome of their neighbours, and brethren in iniquity. 
kus the Reader is preſented with a ſeries of the principal facts 
to recorded in the evidence, reſpectirg the mode of procuring Slaves 
n. on the Guinea Coaſt, the mode of treating them on the Middle 
re Paſſage, and in the Weſt Indies; with ſuch reflexions, all along, as 
le naturally flowed from the ſubject. He is, however, to bear in mind, 


at that it is only a ſhort abſtract of an abſtract; yet his feelings will 
es probably tell him, that be has got enough of the ſubject. Not a 
ry We fngle circumſtance is knowingly miſrepreſented, or exaggerated ;_ 
by and indeed there is too little temptation to either. Some of the 
an- WE evidences declare, That every deſcription of the treatment of the 
it. Slaves, with which they had met, falls ſhort of the reality, and, 
dan compared with that treatment on the ſpot, would be found too fa- | 


ed, vourable. No wonder then, they ſhould © denounce the vengeance . . 0 a 
rel of God on the white men, their oppreſſors;“ alledging that burn- 5] "1 
cho ing chaldrons, and ſuch things, are reſerved for the future puniſh- M 
-eat ment of white people, for oppreſſing their Slaves. 133 | 
life The evidence goes alſo to prove, That the Natives of Africa, ö 10 1 
nd, WE procured, tranſported, and enſlaved as above, are equal to the Eu- 38 
ect, ropeans in Capacity, Feeling, Affection, and Moral Character; and 1 


ed; chat where individuals are found inferior in theſe, it is to be aſcri- 
eſti- bed to their connexion with the white people, or to the trade in 
ling Slaves. Several inſtances are produced to ſhew the ſtrength and 
(ach Wt delicacy. of their focial affeCtions. They are allowed to be very ho- 
and % and bojprtable, friendly, grateful and affectionate, harmleſs and 
ning ¶ innocent, jufl and punttual in their dealings, and as capable of virtue 
arge ar the whites, They are deſcribed as /u/ceprible of all the ſocial | "4 
reat, ¶ virtues, as poſſeſſed of generofity. fidelity, charity to all in diſtreſe, and | == 
a /irong attachment on the part of the parents io their children. Some 1 
of the witneſſes declare, that they never knew an inſtance of a Na- + 
tive of Africa who did not own the exiſlence of a Supreme Being. | | 41 
One farther remarks, that he always conſidered them as a keen, | 
ſenſible, well-diſpoſed people, where their habits are not vitiated by 
eruel uſage on the part * the Europeans, or intercourſe with them. 

i H 2 „„ 


„„ | 
| In reviewing the nature and effeRts of this Traffic, we ſhould re. 


member that many of the Slaves imported into our Colonies, have 


been perſons of rank and diſtinction in their own country, often 
ſome of their chiefs, or their children, and not ſeldom princes, or 
ſons of their kings. Few or none of them indeed have been ori. 
ginally ſlaves, for ſuch there as poſſeſs ſlaves will not part with 
them; but are free men, till captured for the uſe, and at the inſti. 
gation of Europeans. Theſe, taught from their earlieſt years to 
view themſelves as ſuperior to the common herd of mankind, carry 
with them, feven into the land of their captivity, ſuch ſentiments 
and views as elevated birth, in every fate of ſociety, naturally in- 
ſpires ; and hence no wonder their minds ſhould revolt at the very 
thought of being reduced by white. people, the objects of their too 
juſt averſion, to ſervitude at a great diſtance from their native coun. 
try, and prefer the moſt imminent danger, or death itſelf, to the de- 
gradation and ſervility of ſuch a ſtate. Actuated by theſe views, 


we find one of them, who had been a great man in his own .coun- 
try, refuſing to work for any white man, and being therefore pu- 
niſhed by the overſeer, he defired him to tell his maſter, that he 


would be a Slave to no man. Being ordered to another eſtate, as 
he paſſed along a bridge, with his hands tied behind his back, he | 
jumped into the water and diſappeared. They naturally deem it 
as ignoble and degrading to be forced to ſerve white people, as we 
would do to be compelled to ſerve them, and indeed with good rea. 
fon. How then will they brock ſuch uſage from them as the evi- 
dence relates? They experience the too literal accompliſhment of 
the curſe of Canaan, a ſervant of ſervants ſhall he be,” Gen. ix. 
25. with this exception, that it is not to a people worthy of the 


name of brethren ; for in too many of their oppreſſors the old pro. 


verb is verified, Set a beggar on en and he will ride t9 the 
devil. 

Let any of our Slave-merchants, or of our pref des, who i 
are for continuing this traffic of man in man, reflect with themſelves 
for a moment, how they would like to be dragged from Britain, 
from their friends and poſſeſſions by a lawleſs banditti of Africans, 
under the ſpecious pretext of fair commerce, and to be treated in 
their country, as we treat them in our iſlands; and yet in the eye 
of reaſon, and in the light of God, they have as good a claim to 
our ſervitude as we have to theirs. Let them not fpurn at the ſup- 


poſition, for it is Tue in point, and tho“ man, ever partial to him: 
| | ſel; 


cy 


ſelf, may now vainly think otherwiſe ; yet is it certain the Father 
of the ſpirits of all fleth will ſo conduct himſelf at the final Audit, 

where every proud diſtinction ſhall be entirely and for ever abolich- 
ed. © All things whatſoever ye would that men ſhould do to 
you, do ye even ſo to them: for this is the Law and the Pro- 
« ghets. For with what judgment ye judge, ye ſhall be judged :; 
and with what meaſure ye mete, it ſhall be meaſured to you a- 
gain.“ Matth. vii. 12, 2. Theſe unerring dictates of Holy 
Writ are founded in natural juſtice, and muſt approve their equity 
to every man's conſcience, ſo ſoon as made known to him. God 
heareth the cry of the afflifted, and © executeth judgment for all that 
are oppreſſed 3”? and therefore let their oppreſſors prepare to meet 
him in judgment, and there defend their cauſe. Job xxxiv. 28. Pal. 
ciii, 6. For thoſe who now afflict them, or, being in authority, ne- 
glect to exert that authority for their protection, and the redreſs of 
their wrongs, muſt anſwer to him for their conduct; and would do 
well to bear in mind, that their Redeemer and Guardian is firong, the 
Lord of hofts ts his name, and © accepteth not the perſons of prin- 


ces, nor regardeth the rich more than the poor ; for they are all the 


work of his hands.“ Jer. I. 34. Job xxxiv. 19. 


One would imagine that the hundredth part of the evidence pro- 


duced, reſpecting the enormous criminality of this traffic, were ſuf. 


ficient to convince any reaſonable perſon of its illegality; and, no 
doubt, where the judgment is not biaſſed by intereſt, and the heart 


of courſe ſteeled againſt conviction, it certainly would. This alone 
can account for the ſtand made for its continuance, and that by ma- 
ny of whom quite other things might be expected, yea, by ſome who 
have every realon to be aſhamed of the concern they have too long 
had in it. There are who ſo mind earthly things that they glory 


in their ſhame. Have we humanely aboliſhed Slavery in thoſe 


parts of the Britiſh empire where its rigour was never felt; and 
ſhall we ftill continue it where it rules with a rod of iron, and chaſ- 
tiſes with ſcorpions? Whatever cauſes might operate to its Aboli- 
tion at home, theſe and ten thouſand more might be urged for ex- 
tending the ſame favour to the Colonies. In this — one law 
ſhould be to all who live under our government. 


| Havine taken a lion ſurvey of the treatment of our Slaves 
in the Weſt Indies, let us ſee what conſtruction the Divine law puts 

on that treatment. So carefully did God povide for the ſafcty of 
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( 64 ) 
the meaneſt member of the Community, that if a man, in \ his pal. 
fion, ſo ſmote his bond-ſervant or fave, that he loſt an eye ora 


tooth, from that moment he forfeited every claim to his ſervice, 


© He that ſmiteth a man ſo that he die, ſhall be ſurely put to 
é death,” This is exprefily limited to a ſervant or ſlave, one ſaid 
to be bought with his money—though the inftrament of correction 
ſhould be a rod, from the vſe of which death might not be expected 
to follow, provided he did not ſurvive a day or two. And if a 
% man ſmite his ſervant, or his maid, with a rod, that he die under 
* his hand; he ſhall be ſurely. puniſhed.” Exod. xxi, The nature 
of that puniſhment is elſewhere clearly defined. And he that 
“ killeth any man, ball ſurely be put to death;“ any man, be he 
bond or free, black or white, Lev. xxiv. 17. The ſame penalty 
is expreſsly annexed to the crime of kidnapping. © And he that 
4e ſtealeth a man, and ſelleth him, or if he be found in his hand, he 
% all ſurely be put to death.” Exod. xxi. 16. The planters may 


not be guilty of this crime in expreſs terms; yet, while they pur- 


chaſe and detain thoſe who are fo taken, having acceſs to know this, 
they are to all intents and purpoſes, in the eye of juſtice, brethren 


in the ſame iniquity, Theſe laws are perfectly conſonant to the 
dictates of natural equity, written on every man's heart, and of 


courſe ſtill binding on the conſcience before God, whence every 
maſter who ſo beats, or otherwiſe injures his flave, that be die 
within two days, according to the divine law, ſuppoſing his right 
to him valid, which that of our planters to their ſlaves is not, is a 
murderer in his fight, and therefore ought not to be permitted to 
live. As ſuch, tho' he may eſcape deſerved puniſhment at the 
hand of man; yet the Lord our God, who is no reſpecter of per- 
ſons, will not ſuffer him to eſcape his righteous judgment. Ihe 
guilt of murder cannot be done away from a land, God and not 
man being judge, and his verdi& admitted, but by the blood of 
him that ſheddeth it; for no man, or body of men, hath power here 
to mitigate, much lels reverſe the ſentence. or commute the puniſh- 


ment. Can murder be leſs heinous in the fight of the great Au- 


thor of life under the merciful and enlightened diſpenſation of the 
Goſpel, than it was under the Moſaic ceconomy ? And yet we find 
uncertain murder, by a divine appointment, expiated under that 
diſpenſation with peculiar - ſolemnity. The elders and the judges 
of the adjacent cities were enjoined to meaſure the ground to the 
oy where the ſain perſon lay, and whatever city was found molt 

con- 


hat 


ges 
the 


zoft 


on- 


| groan under the rod of oppreſſion? Prov. xy. 3. 2 Chron, xvi. 9. 


1 
contiguous, the lars of it were to waſh their ada over the ſub. 
ſtituted victim, at the ſame time appealing to God with reſpect to 
their own innocence, and their ignorance of the murderer: Our 
« hands have not ſhed this blood, neither have our eyes ſeen it, 
« Be merciful, O Lord, unto thy people, and lay not blood to their 
charge. Deut. xxi. Would to God that our Judges and Juries 
would lay this duly to heart, who ſuffer murderers of various ſorts 
to eſcape, in defiance of the expreſs mandates of Heaven, while he 
who alienates his neighbour's property, perhaps to no great amount, 
is puniſhed with death! They cannot plead ignorance of the au- 
thors of ſuch crimes, or of the laws human and Divine which fix, be- 


| yond poſſibility of miſtake, the nature of their puniſhment, To 


them may we not apply the words of a prophet to king Ahab; 
« Thus faith the Lord, Becauſe thou haſt let go out of thy hand, a 


> | © man whom I appointed to utter deſtruction, therefore thy life 
= © ſhall go for his life, and thy people for his people?” 1 Kings 


*. 42. 
From the preceding remarks, relative to the commerce in 8 
tion, ſuppoſing for a moment the permiſſion given to the Jews, to 


| purchaſe and enſlave their fellow-creatures, were {till in force, our 


planters muſt be allowed to have, in general, forfeited all right to 


| their {laves; nay, to have forfeited their own life for their treat- 


ment of them, It is certain, according to the evidence, that many 
of them are chargeable with murder, and that of the deepeſt dye, 
on the footing of the Divine law, the deciſions of which, no powers 
on earth can alter or reverſe ; and ſhould ſuch be ſuffered not only 
to live, but to detain till the reward of their iniquity ? They may 


indeed ſtill ſhare the protection of human laws, but have forfeited 


and renounced all claim to the proteftion of Heaven. Will not 


the Judge of all the earth do right? Will he always ſeem to wink 
| at the moſt enormous crimes? Will the earth always cover the blood 
| of ſo many of his intelligent offspring? and will their cry have no 


place? “ Behold their witneſs is in heaven, and their record is on 
* high,” Job xvi. 18, 19. Did not the fame God that made us in 
the womb, make them? Did not one faſhion us in the womb ? Job 
Xxxi. 15. and ſhall he not then have reſpect to the work of his hand? 


Are not the eyes of the Lord in every place, beholding the evil 


and the good?“ © And do they not run to and fro throughout the 
* whole earth to ſhew himſelf ſtrong in the behalf of them“ who 


Is 


1 


Is not this commerce in human kind mentioned as one of the cauſes 
why God ſhould viſit myſtical Babylon with examplary vengeance: 
ber merchandiſe, among other articles, is deſcribed as conſiſting in 
Jon? and fouls of men, Rev. xviii. © Therefore ſhall her plagues 
come in one day, death, and mourning, and famine ; and ſhe ſhall 
* be utterly burnt with fire: for ſtrong is the Lord God who jud- 


« geth her.” Is not deſtruQtion (faith Job) to the wicked? and, 


« ſtrange puniſhment to the workers of iniquity ?” If deſtruction 
and a ſtrange puniſhment await wicked men, and the workers of 
_ iniquity in general; what muſt be the fate of thoſe who can perpe- 
trate ſuch enormities as attend this traffic? The deſcription Eli. 
phaz gives of wicked men, applies with too great propriety to ſuch, 
and have they not reaſon to fear their fate, which is indeed not 
ſeldom realized in their experience ? © Huw abominable and filthy 
e is man, who drinketh iniquity like water? The wicked man tra- 
« velleth with pain all his days, and the number of years is hidden 
to the oppreflor. A dreadful ſound is in his ears; in proſperity 
© the deſtroyer ſhall come upon him. He wandereth abroad for 
«© bread, he knoweth that the day of darkneſs is ready at his hand. 


% Trouble and anguiſh ſhall make him afraid; they ſhall. prevail a. 


60 gainſt him, as a king ready to the battle. For he ſtretcheth out 
his hand againſt God, and ſtrengtheneth himſelf againſt the Al. 
© mighty. He ſhall not be rich, neither ſhall his ſubſtance conti- 
£ nue, neither ſhall he prolong the perfection thereof upan the 
© earth... He ſhall not depart out of darkneſs, the flame ſhall dry 
« TP his branches, and by the breath of his mouth ſhall he go a. 
„% way. Let not him that is deceived. truſt in vanity : for vanity 
e ſhall be his recompence. Fire ſhall conſume the tabernacles of 
i. bribery. They conceive miſchief, and bring forth vanity, and 
their belly prepareth deceit,” Job xv. Becauſe theſe things are 
not ſpeedily-executed, let not the hearts of any be ſet in them to 
do evil; for they will be all fulfilled in their ſeaſon : tho? hand join 
in hand, the wicked and impenitent h not be unpuniſhed. . Lord, 
is not their fin very grievous, and the cry of it great, and come un- 
to thee ? Gen. xviii. 20, 21, Let thy mercy prevent them, and 
the power of thy right hand turn from their evil ways, and their 
doings that have not been good, that they may do no more ſo wicked- 
ly. Let not man tyrannize Jonger over man to his own deſtruction: 
But ſend thy word to enlighten, to heal, and to reform the nations, 
that the dominion of the Prince of b may become as univer- 


{al 


C9 ) 


TT in its extent, as it is benign in its ſway, and everlaſting i in its 


$ duration, While the nations are ſhaking, may the Governor a- 
L mong them take to himſelf his great power and reign, - command 
n the South to give up its ſwarthy tribes, and the North not to hold 
2 back—to bring his ſons from 3 and his daughters Nom the ends 
l of the earth. May that God who delights in Righteouſneſs, and 
- beholds the upright with a pleaſant countenance, increaſe the friends 
d WE of truth, liberty, and juſtice, and crown with the defired ſucceſs 
n WE the laudable exertions now made for the ſpeedy ſuppreſſion of a 
of | traffic, the moſt horrid and criminal that ever diſgraced the annals of 
c- this, or any other nation! May thoſe who have ſo honourably ta- 
i- ken the lead in pleading the cauſe of injured innocence, receive a 
h, nondred fold into their own boſoms the joy they impart to others; 
ol | while a much oppreſſed race, in this and future generations, riſe up 
17 and bleſs them, and 1 their memory in a grateful remember- 
ns ance ! | | | | 
en But the Abſtract of the Evidence now before me, reminds one 
ty of my purpoſe to ſubjoin a few other articles contained therein, and 
or which merit a place in this publication. As the preceding view of 
d, the Slave Trade, in all its ſtages, furniſhes too many cogent argv- 
a- ments to enforce its ſpeedy abolition; ſo the concluding chapters 
ut of the above production contain ſuch matter of information as ſtill 
II. farther aſcertains the neceſſity of ſuch a meaſure, both in point of 
ti moral obligation and ſound policy. That the Reader may have a 
the complete view of the ſubject in all its parts, enabling him to form 
Iry a proper judgment upon it, the great out- lines of that information 
a- are alſo here ſubjoined. 

ity The fears and precautions of ſome are alarmed at the thought of 
; of the ſuppreſſion of the trade in queſtion, as if our national proſperi- 
and ty would be neceſſarily affected by ſuch a meaſure. So far is this, 
are however, from being the caſe, we have ſufficient ground to aſſert, 
| to upon duly weighing exiſting cauſes, and their probable, or uniform 
jon effects, that the period we ceaſe to trade with Africa for Slaves, 
Yd, may be viewed as giving riſe to 2 commerce, valuable and benefi- 
un- cial both to them and to us. Hence the propoſed and defired abo- 
and lition comes recommended to us, not only by the dictates of huma- 
heit nity and natural juſtice, which too many diſregard ; but alſo by 
ed - the conſideration of national proſperity, and perſonal intereſt, Which, 
on 


to the great body of a commercial people, furniſhes a more power- 
ons, al motive. The gentlemen who gave evidence on this buſineſs, 
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of Africa, inform us, that the ſoil is capable of producing the moſt 


ſorts, pulſe, | 


parts of the coaſt. One of the gentlemen who aſſerts the above, 


(6) 


nd had acceſs to be noquainted with many parts of the Pte 


valuable commodities, and, for ſeveral, no way inferior to the Eaſt n 
Indies. Among theſe are particularly ſpecified mi/let of various ; 
dia corn, and rice of a ſuperior nature to that produ- f 
ced in the Carolinas; allo excellent cotton, indigo, ſugar-cane, and Wi 
ſed here, as alſo a ſpecies of ginger, cardamums, wild nutmegs and 
cinnamon, -one ſort of which is not inferior to that imparted from the 

Eaſt Indies. The foil and climate are indeed allowed to be exceed. t 


0 
tobacco. Pepper of various ſorts, particularly the Cayenne are rai. N 
0 
0 


ing favourable for the cultivation of ſpices in general. There are l 
gums of various kinds; and a celebrated Naturaliſt, among nearly Wil * 
three thouſand plants, which he collected there, found à great part, i 

if not the whole of the Materia Medica, as well as drugs of variou y 
manufufuring uſes, Here are alſo to be found iron, wood, bar- wood, : 
cam wood, and ebony ; alſo various woods, roots, and vegetables for 6 


dying. The root of a certain plant dyes ſcarlet, and the Rlalks 1 h 
beautiful yellow. Orange and brown dyes are produced from ve- P 
get:ble productions, grow in ſuch abundance, that the whole army 85 
of one of the Native Princes is dreſſed in cloth dyed from theſe. 4 
A kind of bean is alſo mentioned, which is uſed in dying, and car © 


ried on camels for this purpoſe, in quantities, to Morocco. Beau. 1 


tiful wood for cabinet work is to be found in great plenty, and allo WM * 
fine timber, fit for ſhip-building, in great abundance on different a 


as conſiſtent with his own knowledge, adds, that * he once ſaw i 
e veſſel actually built of the woods of Sierra Leon,” where a pur Wt 


chaſe hath been lately made by ſome of the Britiſh mercbants, wi y 
a view to a ſettlement, having for its profeſſed object to counterad 
the influence of the Slave Trade, and encourage a ſpirit of com- wi 

merce among the Natives. There is a certain ſpecies of wood, - 


found in plenty all over waat is called the Gold Coaſt, which is con: 
fidered as the beſt in the world for ſhip-building; it poſſeſſing the 
remarkable property of being proof againſt worms, and carrofion by 
iron. To the above valuable articles are added, wax, honey, paln- 
oil, wory, and gold; beſides plantanes, yams, ſweet potatoes, eddbes 
caſſado, cacoa-nuts, bananas, pine- applet, oranges, limes, wild grapes 
and indeed all other tropical productions. One gentleman on © 
vidence ſtates, that there are many parts of Africa, where the {ul 
* is the ſame as that in the Province of Guezzerat in the Eaſt Is 

| dies, 


C00 
« dies, where he found the real ſandal-wood.” May not the above, 
and ſimilar commodities, which the ſoil of Africa is ſaid to produce 


: in ſuch abundance, and of ſuch excellent quality, furniſh ample 
. ſcope for Britiſh induſtry, and for enlarging the ſphere of our cm- 
4 WW eres, that we perſiſt no longer in a traffic which bids defiance to 
53 Heaven, proclaims war againſt human nature, lays extenſive provin- 
nd ces deſolate without inhabitant, and deſtroys the morals and the lives 
_ of myriads of our fellow-creatures, and fellow-ſubjeQs ? Strange 
> that the mercantile part of the nation, concerned in this traffic, 
_ fhoul-! ſo long overlook ſuch ſources of fair and profitable com- 
uh werce, and chuſe to continue one which is repugnant to every feel- 
ing of a heart not yet corrupted by the baſeſt principles and mo- 
"Si tives, as well as to all the doctrines and precepts of natural and re- 
1 vealed religion! It has become very faſhionable to deny the innate 
10. | depravity of human nature, and extol the inherent goodneſs of the 


To human heart: but the dealers in this traffic afford too melancholy 
proofs of the degradation of our nature from its original reQitude 


5 and dignity, Whence elſe is it, that we love to tread in forbid- 
1 den, tho? deſtrudtive paths; while thoſe inviting ones of Wiſdom 

1eſe, 

car re neglected, whoſe ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and all her paths 


Rs peace? Is not the ancient proverb, which experience verifies, a clear 
all proof of this, Stolen waters are ſweet, and bread eaten in ſecret rs 
pleaſant, tho? earned by iniquity, and rewarded with ani Prov. 


2rent 

{Mis 17. 

. That the Natives of Africa poſſeſs a Hiele of commerce, enter- 
15 priſe, and induſtry to avail themſelves of the advantage which the 

Per WW natural productions of their climate put in their power, we are alfo 

with 0 8 . 

__ aſſured. To encourage them in this would be, doubtleſs, more ho- 

nourable and beneficial to ourſelves, and more humane and equita- 

er ble towards them, than to employ them, as heretofore, as the pan- 


ting each other. Shall Britons ill bow, in this reſpect, to Mamon ? 
and ſacrifice, as they have already too long done, the peace, the li- 
berty, the happineſs, and the lives of milliogs at the ſhrine of this 
ung-bhill deity; while the Father and the Friend of mankind 
Ipoints out an eligible plan by which we way meliorate their con- 


Y 5 dition, increaſe the ſtock of human felicity, and, at the ſame time, 
be f honour and enrich ourſelves? That wretch deſerves to die a thou- 
-& fu and deaths, who prefers his own little intereſt to the happineſs of 

dis myriads of his kind, and would put a little Ai luore i in the ba- 
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lance with every thing that men count dear, and the enjoy ment of 
: which alone can render life ſupportable, How  diguiſying that 
Chriſtian principle which requires that a man lay down his life 
_ cheerfully, when the good of his brethren calls for it, when compa. 
red to that ſordid principle which would facrifice every thing to 
its own. gratification ? | 
The evidences are of opinion, chat the FER would eb 
embark in a new trade with us in the preductions of their own 
cougtry, did not the trade in ſlaves prove an unſuperable impedi- 
ment in the way; and that this genius and irduſtry are ſuch as to 
render commerce with them of the higheſt conſequence both to 
them and to us. They tell us that they have an extraordinary ge. 
nius for commerce, and that their induſtry is in all reſpects propor. 
tionate to their demands, Befides ſerving, themſelves, ſome raiſe an 
overplus of corn and rice for the ſavoly of certain towns, and o- 
thers for the ſhipping that come among them; which they ex- 
change for European goods. Some go in armed bodies, even a 
month's journey inland, with various articles of trade, which they 
received from the veſſels and traders in exchange for flaves, and 
ſell them to their own countrymen. They are ever ready to wood 
and water the {hips when called, and hire themſelves out to work 
at a low price both in boats and on ſhore, In thort, they are ne- 
ver indolent or idle ' when they can work to ao, and are al- 
ways willing to do any thing for which they have a-projpect of be 
ing paid. They exprefied their with to trade more in their own 
produce; and ſaid, that were a greater ſupply of rice wanted for 
the (ſkipping, they would put more land in cultivation; which ap. 
peared in the increaſe of their induſtry with the rife of their de- 
mande. One of the witneſſes expreſſes his affurance, that, J pro- 
perly encouraged, they would make any barter the Europeans plea 
ſed. But the trade in flaves effectually prevents the extenſion oi 
commerce in the natural productions of the country; for the mer: 
chants give ſuch conſtant encouragement to this, that the minds of the 
natives are of courſe fo engroſſed therewith, that they can atterd to 
little elſe. This barbarous trade not only diminithes the encor- 
ragement for every other, but renders it dangerous for the Native 
to make the attempt, however willing; as hereby they would rj} 
being k:dnapped, and carried into perpetual flavery. So great is ths 
' dread of this, and precaution againſt it, that they never venture a. 
broad into the fields, unleſs well armed, while any flave-ſhips art 
| I 8 
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1 
on the coaſt. This throws a reſtraint upon their induſtry, and en- 
tirely checks every other branch of commerce, It is indeed obſer- 
red, that, in thoſe parts of the coaſt where there is tile or no trade 


for flaves, they are actually more induſtrious than in thoſe places 


where that trade is carried on. Cultivation is found in by far the 


higheſt ſtate where that inhuman traffie does not exiſt, or exert its 
ravages; and jult the reverſe where it had unhappily gained foot- - 


ing. Some of the black traders being aſked, whe? they would do 1f 
the Slave Trade were aboliſhed, replied, They would ſoon find out 
another; and that they bad A og themſelves in cultivating the 


ground for their ſupport, during ſome interruption it received in the 


time of the late war. 


To eraſe the unfavourable FOE the Natives have in gene- 
ral got of the Europeans, in conſequence of this traffic, will require 
time, and a line of conduct quite the reverſe of what they have ex- 
perienced from us hitherto. One, writing on this ſubject, obſerves, 
that, with a few exceptions, the Engliſh and the Africans reci- 
+ procally conſider each other as conſummate villains, who are always 


© watching opportunities to do miſchief;” and that if you charged 


„% Black with unfairneſs and diſhoneſty, if able to clear himſelf, he 
„would anſwer with an air of diſdain, What! do you think I am 
* a white man?” To juſtify ſuch a charge, we are aſſured, that, in 
our dealings with them, © not an article that is capable of diminu- 
+ tion or adulteration is delivered genuine or entire, They are 
** conſidered as a people to be robbed and ſpoiled with impunity. 
Every art is employed to deceive and wrong them. And he 
* who has moſt addreſs in this way, has moſt to boaſt of.” It is 


| a Thus the Natives in return, in proportion to their com- 


* merce with the Europeans, and particularly with the Engliſh, 
become jealous, infidious and revengeful.” | 


So little are ſome impreſſed with the ſufferings and afflictive ſitu- 


ation of their fellow-creatures, that we ſometimes hear ſuch random 


expreſſions as the following, © The flaves are happier in the Euro- 
„ pean Colonies than they were in their own country ;” they are 
as well treated as many of our ſervants, and are happier than our 
labouring poor, or the natives of the Highlands, who are obliged 
in crowds to ſeek an aſylum from oppreſſion in a foreign land. Such 
vague aſſertions muſt proceed from groſs ignorance, or ſomething 
that places human nature in a ſtill more unfavourable light. If a 
icrvant happens to be with us ill uſed, he can claim the protection 

| | of 
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| © 923 
of the law, and ſue for damages; or, at worſt, he is free at the expi. 
ration of his term. Our labouring poor, whatever be their hard. 
ſhips, enjoy many comfor:s, which render their condition unſpeaka- 
bly preferable to that of the ſlaves in our plantations, and liberty, 
which gives them all a rehſh; whence many of them ſhare more 
real happineſs than the rich wich all their envied greatneſs, If 
contented with their lot in life, as the appointment of a wiſe and 
good God, and exercifing love to and a dependance on him, this 
cannot miſs being the caſe ; for in this reſpe& human happineſs is 
more equally devided than- appears at firſt fight. Indeed any com- 
pariſon between the ſtate of the two, as one of the evidence expreſ- 
ſes it, is an inſult to common ſenſe, That many of the poor High- 
landers are in a very wretched fituation, appears but too evident 
from a well authenticated account, lately laid before the public *, to 
the indelible diſgrace of too many of the land-holders, who cannot 
_ endure to ſee their tenants proſper under them; yet the very conſe- 
quence of their miſery in their own country is a plain proof how much 
| their ſituation is preferable to that of the poor ſlaves. The propri- 
etors of land may ſcrew them in their rents beyond what they can 
afford to give,—may deny them leaſes to make it worth while to 
be at pains to improve the ſoil, which is in general poor, and turn 
them off at pleaſure to ſhift for themſelves; but they cannot de- 
prive them of the privilege of endeavouring to provide for them- 
{ſelves elſewhere, and better their condition whether at bome or a- 
broad. This is one happy fruit of freedom in the very loweſt fta- 
ges of life, of which the faves, be ney ever ſo wretched, are de- 
prived. | | 
That their fitustion in the Colonna] is, in their own etimation, | 
and in reality, not once to be compared with what they might en- 
Joy in their own land, did European avarice permit them to remain 
there undiſturbed—appcars from the whole evidence, yet we find 
a ſeparate Chapter in the Abſtract of which this is the profeſſed ob- 
ject. To render an African more happy in the Weſt Indies, in the 
capacity of a {lave, than he was in his own country, it muſt be made 
appear that he was a flave there, and that African flavery is more 
rigorous and oppreſſive than that which prevails in the Colonies, and 
| alſo 


See 8 to the laſt Anniverſary Sermon, d before The 
Society in Scotland for Propagating Chriſtian Knowledge, which e 
much uſeful information on this head. | 


alſo chat 2 man can bear bondage of the ſevereſt kind, and miſery 
of the moſt complicated nature, with greater eaſe among ſtrangers 
and oppreſſors in a foreign land, than at home among his country- 


C73) 


men and relations. 'The very reverſe is the caſe, if we may credit 
the report of ſeveral of the witneſſes. According to them very 


few llaves in the Colonies are ſuch as have been ſlaves in Africa; 
becauſe thoſe who have them there do not like to ſell them. They 


are ſaid to be better uſed than thoſe in the Weſt Indies, and indeed 
to be never uſed by their own people—to be treated as Europe- 
ans treat thoſe of their own family: for they eat and drink with their 
maſters, and are not diſtinguiſbable from them ; ſo that one of the e- 
vidence declares, he never ſaw any whom by their treatment he 


could ſay were ſlaves, they being all well uſed, and treated with 
bhindneſs. If even ſlaves are thus allowed to be much happier in 


their own country than in the Weſt Indian Colonies, there can re- 
main no doubt that freemen muſt be ſtill more ſo. Were it other- 
wiſe, whence comes it about that even the beſt uſed of them in the 
Weſt Indies ſtill expreſs their praiſe of their own country, and their 
regret at leaving it; while they ſpeak with pleaſure when ſick, of 
their going to die, and of their going home from the White Man's 
country ? Muſt they not be allowed to be the beſt judges of what 
gives them pleaſure or pain? In vain would you perſuade them that 


they are happy, while they feel themſelves to be miſerable. There 
is no reaſoning a man out of his ſenſes ; for his own feelings are to 


him inſtead of a thouſand arguments. In- vain is their fitua- 
tion repreſented in a mild and PAY light, while they cannot 
find it to be ſo. 

All the witneſſes, who give an account of the ſtate of the ſlaves 
in the ſugar-iflands, agree in this, as a fact quite notorious, that the 
Africans, when brought into the Colonies, frequently deſtroy them- 
ſelves. The cauſes of this are deſcribed to be in general / treat- 
ment, the deſire of returning home, and the preference of death to 


life when in the fituation of ſlaves; all of which are ſo many proofs 


of their /uperior happineſs in their own: country. So frequent are 


ſuch acts of ſelf-violence on the plantations, that it hath been com- 


monly remarked, ** that the Gold Coaſt Negroes, when driven to 
e deſpair, always cut their own throats, and thoſe of the moſt in- 
land country mi hang themſelves.” Some inftances of both 
are given in the evidence, out of many that might be adduced. 
So much did a Negro boy deteſt 1 that he 2 ed all ſup- 

| port, 
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port, which brought on a dropſy that killed him, A perſon who 


vas of ſome conſequence in his own country, to whoſe caſe I have elle 


where referred, reſolving he would be a flave to no man — while con- 
ducted with a guard, he threw himſelf over a bridge they had occa- 
fion to pals, and periſhed in the water. Theſe are two facts which 


one of the evidence relates from his own knowledge, waving a 


_ great many others of which he had not ſo diſtin& a aus 
tion. 

Another atteſts tha he has known many inſtances of ſuicide, a· 
mong new Negroes eſpecially, both by hanging themſelves, and 
dirt-eating, which they #now to be fatal. In one year he loſt twelve 
new Negroes this way, tho? he fed them well. On remonſtrating, 
they conſtantly told him, they preferred dying to living. A. great 
proportion, adds he, of the new Negroes, that go on ſugar-eſtates, die 


in this way. Another inſtance is given of fix ſlaves, purchaſed from 


a Guinea ſhip, that were put on a ſmall iſland to plant cotton. The 
overſeer, the only white tan on the iſland, leaving them on Satur- 
day night, on his return on Monday, found a// the fir hanging near 
together in the woods, The witneſs, having enquired of the moſt 
ſenſible Negroes what could be the cauſe of ſuch actions, received 
for anſwer, that ey would rather die than live in the fituation they 
were in. 

As a farther proof of. the ſuperior happineſs 1 by the . 
in their own country, we are juſtly referred to the extravagant joy 
and mirth they diſcover at the funerals of their fellow-ſla ves, from 
a fond perſuaſion that the deceaſed have not only eſcaped from fla- 
very, but gone home to their own country. On theſe occaſions, they 
fing, make merry, and dance; and addreſſing the remains of their de- 
parted fellow-ſlaves by name, they exclaim, He is gone 10 Guinea. 
All this is atteſted by thoſe who had repeatedly ſeen the mode of 
conducting their funerals; and the Gentleman from Jamaica, alrea- 
dy referred to in theſe ſheets, when ſpeaking on that ſubject, ſaid, 
that on theſe occaſions they continued their extravagant nciſe, (he 
did not chuſe, for an obvious reaſon, to call it rejoicings) through- 
out the night, to the great diſturbance of the neighbourhood. Up- 
on no other occaſion are the flaves ſeen to diſcover the leaſt ſign of 
happineſs. This is the more remarkable, as in Africa their fune- 
rals are allowed to be attended with the moſt mournful cries, One 
of the gentlemen on evidence, who hath an eſtate in Grenada, ob- 
1 that tho? he might have had the means of 8 it under culti- 

vation, 
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| vation, yet having had an opportunity, when on the coft of Africa, 


of knowing How happy the negroes were in their own country, and 
knowing the unjuſtifiable means by which they were made ſlaves 


| there, their cruel uſage when on board ſhip, and their ſevere uſage 


when in the Net Indies, he could not conſiſtently with his ideas of 


| what is right, purchaſe any ſlaves, and particularly as he did not 


intend to remain on the plantation himſelf. | 

It appears to be clearly proved, both from the opinions of per- 
ſons in the Evidence, as alſo from other facts, that the Africans, 
being well uſed, may ſo increaſe by population in the Colonies, as 


entirely to ſuperſede the pretended neceſſity of continuing the 
Trade in Slaves. The Reader will be pleaſed to ſee a few things 
| ſerving to prove this, which are extracted from the Abſtract. One 


of the evidence declares, that he knew three eſtates in the iſland of 
Jamaica, which he particularly mentions, on which there was a con- 
fiderable increaſe of the flaves by birth. Another confirms the a- 


| bove, as to one of theſe eſtates, adding, that the proprietor had not 


bought a negro, for ten or twelve years, during which time, howe- 
yer, the ſlaves had conſiderably increaſed ; and alſo, that he knew 


another eſtate, where the negroes were all Creo/s, a term denoting 
| thoſe who are born on the plantations or iſlands. A variety of e- 


ſtates are ſpecified, where the original ſtock of ſlaves was not only 


| kept up without any new aditions by purchaſe, but increaſed, and 


even doubled. Indeed, this is allowed to be always the caſe where 
they are but tolerably well uſed, and might be ſtill more ſo were 


they treated with greater care and attention. One eſtate is men- 


tioned, on which there was not a new ſlave bought for forty years 
back, and yet they increaſed ; and ſeveral others who kept up or 
increaſed their number for a conſiderable time, without any addition 


| by purchaſe. Domeſtic ſlaves are allowed to increaſe univerſally 


by births, owing to their being in general better treated than field- 
Naves. Thoſe imported to America have increaſed ſo by propaga- 
tion, that, after ſupplying themſelves, in ſome inſtances the overplus 
were ſhipped to the Weſt Indies, Even where they were not thought 
to be well treated, in conſequence of increaſe by births, the pro- 
prietors have had 20 many for their own uſe. The evidences, how- 
ever, unanimouſly maintain, that the uſage of ſlaves is better in A- 
merica than in the' Weſt Indies; and authoriſe us in ſaying, That 


| a ſtave in the former, ſaid to be not well uſed, would be conſidered 


28 well uſed in the latter. The Africans are ſaid to be very proli- 
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fic, and the climate of the Weſt Indies is allowed to be more fa. 
vourable for their conſtitutions than that of America; and yet in 
Virginia, to which few ſlaves have been imported from 1 ſince 
1772, they increaſe ſo rapidly, without importation, that it became 
a general opinion, that it was profitable to hold ſlaves on this account, 
| ane ve of the profits of their labour. | 

From the above and other conſiderations, more als given in 
the evidence, it may be juſtly concluded, that all the labour of our 
Weſt Indian plantations may be carried on by the preſent ſtock of 
ſla ves, if well treated, without any future importation; whence the 
neceſſity of continuing that horrid trade in the human ſpecies, to 
the cultivation of our ſugar-iſlands, and the proſperity and revenue 
of the mother-country, on which ſo many ſtrenuouſly inſiſt, exiſts 
only in imagination. But tho” the very exiſtence of our Weſt In- 
dia commerce depended on the continuance of the horrid trade in 
' Slaves, does he deſerve the name of a Chriſtian, who wiſhes the ex. 
iſtence of ſuch an evil, an evil indeed of infinite magnitude, that 
good may come out of it, viz. The importation of cotton, ſugar and 
rum? That the trade in queſtion is a real, an enormous evil, ſeems 
to be the ſentiment of the nation at large; and ſhall we then ſay 
reſpecting it, “ Let us do evil that good may come :?? for in this 
caſe our damnation would be , peculiarly and manifeſtatively fo, 
the God of Truth being Judge, whole deciſions will not yield to the 
acts of any earthly tribunal. Rom. iii. 9. Some indeed there are, 
ſtrange to tell! who affect to riſe in rank and knowledge above their 
fellow- citizens, yet ſeruple not to declare and argue, that they ſee 
not evils enow attendant on this traffic, that the abolition of it 
ſhould compenſate the leaſt advance in the price of commodities 
imported from our Weſt India iſlands. One is almoſt tempted to 
imagine, that ſuch ſtrenuous advocates for modern ſlavery, with all 
its infernal train of conſequences, muſt have very dull heads, or ve- 
ry unfeeling and wicked hearts, which ever they pleaſe to allow, 
To plead for the continued importation of the Natives of Africa, 
after the inexpediency of ſuch a meaſure hath been ſo fully and ſa- 
tisfaQorily demonſtrated, involves a wanton inſult to Heaven itſelf, 
as well as to the common ſenſe of mankind, and the moſt inexcuſe- 
able violence to our common nature, and all its ſacred claims, What 
u poor pitiful fgure muſt ſuch ſordid miſanthrops, or men haters, 
as they may be juſtly called, make in the eyes of ſuperior intelli- 
| 9 My fout, come not thou into their ſecret, into their affembly, 
mine 


„„ A 
| mine honour be not thou united with them, Let their wiſdom periſh 
| from the earth. 
We find in the Abſtract Ge of the . cauſes ſpecified, 
implied in the terms good uſage, of the increaſe by births, and certain 
regulations pointed out, by adopting which the Colonies might in- 
ſure an univerſal increaſe, The moſt remarkable inſtance of good uſage 
| we have in the practice of a certain French Marquis of St Domingo 
whoſe example, recommended by its ſucceſs, merits the imitation 
of all planters. On his eſtate the ſlaves were never overwrought. 
| He ſuffered no improper intercourſe between the ſexes : every man 
bad his own wife, and no white perſon was ſuffered to invade or 
break that union. The fick and pregnant had the benefit of an hoſ- 
pital, The latter, when far advanced, were taken in there, and 
employed in work ſuited to their condition, till the time of their 
| delivery. They were excuſed from field-labour, and not called 
forth thence, till the child could be ſupported without the mother's 
help, or their ſtrength permitted to return with it to the huſband, 
| and take the chance of work. The above humane and prudent ma- 
nagement ſuperceded, after ſome years, the neceſſity of any new + 
ſupply of ſlaves. So much did it conciliate their affection, and of 
courſe reconcile them to their ſituation, that it would give pleaſure 
to ſee how his ſlaves uſed to look upon him as a father, But lea- 
ving his eſtate for a couple of years to the care of a nephew, mat- 
ters went to wreak. At his return, inſtead of the happineſs which 
reigned when he left it, he found nothing but miſery and diſcon- 
tent, In his abſence, as is too common, the whites had ſeized up- 
on the women, as fancy and corrupt appetite led them : their huſ- 
| bands, reſenting ſuch uſage, ran away, and the labour falling hea- 
vier on the reſt occaſioned diſcontent, and made the work go on 
badly; ſo that it coſt him two years to re-eſtabliſh order, and re- 
ſore things to their former ſtate. We here ſee what good uſage, 
and the reverſe are capable of producing. In addition to the a- 
| bove regulations, other two are mentioned as practiſed to good ef- 
tet on ſome eſtates. On one, inſtead of obliging the negroes, as 
W uſual, to carry the canes on their head, ſome mules were employed 
for that purpoſe, which ſo alleviated their labour, as to occaficn an 
increaſe by births, whereas before it was otherwiſe, The other 
cauſe producing this effect was, the proprietor's attention to his 
flaves, going frequently among them, hearing their complaints, and 
not ſuffering them to be puniſhed without his knowledge. 
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ny of them to the grave. Their complaints aroſe, generally from 


reſtored them. This part of their hard uſage was owing to a ge. 


niſhments of unlimited ſeverity inflicted on them, perhaps for very 
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_ promiſcuous connexions with them; often uſing means to inſure this 


men, in reſpe& both of labour and chaſtiſement, alſo the little at. 
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the firſt eight days, and given to a woman who has a child of her 


and poorly fed, is it ſtrange they ſhould not ſurvive that period! 


livery, where hard labour makes her milk feveriſh, and expoſing 
the infant in a baſket to the too powerful rays of the ſun, and un- 


1 


zo] 
The very reverſe of the above is allowed by the evidence to be 


. too general practice in the Colonies, Forcing the ſlaves to la. 
bour beyond their ſtrength, is ſaid to be the means of bringing ma- 


extreme fatigue, as a little reſt, without the aid of medicine, uſually 


neral opinion, that if they were not kept conſtantly at work, they 
would become unruly ; whereas nothing tended more to give them 
a diſguſt both at their maſters and their ſervice. The various pu. 


trifling faults, doubtleſs tend to haraſs human nature, and, in con- 
junction with other cauſes, to decreaſe population. A number ci 
the witneſſes agree in atteſting that no attention is paid to the mat - 
riage of the ſlaves, ſo that one man ſhould be reſtricted to one woman, 
but that there is a promiſcuous intercourſe amongſt one another az 
they pleaſe. Not only ſo, but the white people alſo violate the 
chaſlity of the female ſlaves at diſcretion, and indulge in the moſ 


at which humanity muſt ſhudder, The uſage of the pregnant wo. 


tention paid to them and their offspring, after delivery, with the 
other circumſtances mentioned' above, too well account for the ne- 
ceſſity, on the old plan, of a continued ſupply of new ſlaves : but 
then theſe evils may and ought to be remedied, and of courſe that 
neceflity would ceaſe, which affords no ſolid argument againſt the 
propoſed abolition. When infants are kept from the mother for 


own, perhaps ſome months old, and who, beſides, is hardly wrought, 


They accordingly die, in general, of convulſions, or the locked. jau, 
within the eighth day; whereas, where they have warm houſes, 
kind treatment, and are /et to the mother*s breaſt, few are known to 
die. Obliging the mother to go out to the field too early after de. 


ſheltered from the rains, is mentioned as a prevailing Pede, which 
often proves fatal to the negro children. It is time an effeCtual 
check were given to ſuch wanton outrage on human life, in its mol. 
helpleſs period, and, the more eſpecially, when we reflect how much 
Roo guiltineſs we contract at * by the continued neglect ct 
puniſh: 


1 op 


uniſhing Child.murder, i in one part of the Britiſh dominions. It is 
eaſy to ſee, that the above circumſtances muſt militate againſt the 
pagation of the ſlaves, yet they are of ſuch nature as eafily 
admit of a remedy. Juſtice and humanity require the ſpeedy ſup- 
preſſion of the cruel traffic of the Natives of Africa, tho? no other 
argument could be urged in favour of ſuch a meaſure, but its pro- 
bable tendency to induce the planters to treat their ſlaves more 
humanely, while Providence my them to remain in their paws 
er. 

Several wk 8 are deduced from the . which, 
if adopted, would greatly lighten and. diminiſh plantation labour, 
and hence ſerve to increaſe the comfort and the number of the ſlaves. 

The introduction of the plough is recommended, where that may be 
uſed, as a mean of ſaving the ſlaves much labour, It is obſerved, 
from an experiment made, that one plougb, and two men, do as much 
work as thirty negroes, after which little labour is required to pre- 
pare the ground for the cane. In the earthing of canes, the Eaſt- 
Indian ſhovel is recommended as greatly preferable to the hoe, the 
inſtrument commonly uſed in the Weſt Indies for that purpoſe ; for 
a gentleman, Who had acceſs to know both, declares, that with the 
former teu perſons will earth up more cancs in a day than ten with 

the latter. Inſtead of giving premiums on crops, which lead the 
overſeers to preſs the ſlaves to perform more work than human na- 
ture could bear, it is recommended, that they ſhould pay ſo much 
per head for the increaſe of the ſlaves. Alſo that graſs-picking 

- hould be entirely aboliſhed, by laying out paſture land, or that a 
graſs-gang be ſeleQed for that purpoſe, that this hitherto oppreſſive 
talk may not encroach on the uſual intervals for reſt, The grind- 
ing of their corn for them, which might be effected at no great ex- 
pence, would greatly relieve them. 'This labour devolves on the 
women, who are obliged, after returning home, to grind corn for 
preſent ſupply, by the frerigth of their arms rubbing it between two 

ones. They muſt alſo riſe with the earlieſt dawn to prepare their 
food, that they may be in the field in time to prevent puniſhment, 
This is a great diſcouragement to marriage. It is alſo recommend- 
ed, that taſks ſhould be aſſigned them, when the nature of the work 
will admit, which hath been praQtiſed in America to the great 
advantage both of the planters and the flaves. This would ſuper- 
ſede the need of drivers, who ſerve only to force work, and four of 
whom 2re uſually employed to a hundred llaves, and alſo ſave them 
| from 
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| % maica, and found his benefit in it. They had a certain extent of 
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[hw the ah diſcipline of the whip, ſo often and barbarouſly 
exerciſed in the Weſt Indies. Hereby the weak obtained the help 
of the ſtrong, and nature had time to recruit her exhauſted powers, 
ſo that they return with freſh vigour to their work, and accom- 
pliſ more in one hour than they could otherwiſe do in two. 

One of the gentlemen on evidence tells us, that he tried the po- 
litic method of working by taſk with ſixty hired Negroes in Ja- 


ground meaſured out to them every morning, which they finiſhed 


by one or two o'clock, and had the reſt of the day to themſelves, 
. The driver carried no whip, and only went occaſionally to ſee that 
the work was properly done. This laſt circumſtance is thought to 


form a difference in the treatment of American and Weſt-Indian ſlaves 
greatly to the diſadvantage »of the latter, The avoiding of the whip, 
by which theſe are inceſſantly haraſſed, is alone of great import- 
ance, Several other advantages attend it both to maſter and ſlaves, 
which ought to induce the planters to adopt it without exception, 


. Hereby the work #s apportioned to the firength of the flaves, and the 


weak are not obliged to keep up with the firong, as on the old ſyſtem, 
Hereby too they would have leiſure to cultivate their own little 


pittance of land, and to prepare their proviſions z and yet have ſuf. 


ficient time to reft : all which would greatly add to the eaſe and 
comfort of their lives, and of courſe to their natural increaſe. Thoſe 
employed as above, are ſaid to have finiſhed by one or two o'clock 
the ſame quantity of land, which took others, on the adjoining field, 


till dark, even with the driver. The reafon is obvious: man was 


made to be led as a reaſonable creature, but not to be driven as a 
beaſt, and the more humanely treated, the more will his mind lie 
to his work, and the better will it ſucceed. As by this means, 
time would be gained to raiſe proviſions for themſelves, ſo it is re- 
commended to the planters to allow them a ſufficient quantity of 
land for this purpoſe, the food ſo raiſed being found more condu- 
cive to their health and vigour than any dry or other proviſions im- 
ported, Epidemic diſtempers are ever faund moſt fatal to the poor 
and ill fed ſlaves. An inftance of this is mentioned, which attack- 
ed all ranks of Whites and Blacks, of which few of the well-fed 


negroes died, and not one white man, os it proved fatal to the poor, 


ill. fed faves. 
It is alſo recommended that every encouragement ſhould be gi- 
ven to the moral and religious inſtruction of the ſlaves, a thing cul; 


pably 


„ 
pably e in the Weſt Indies, as we learn from the evidence 
and other ſources of information. Were the planters careful to 
make their Slaves more intelligent, and better men than they find 
them, inſtructing them in the great principles and duties of Reli- 
gion and Morality, there would be leſs occaſion to reprobate ſlave- 
ry, and pray for its ſpeedy abolition. To the honour of many ma- 
ſters in America, and the immortal felicity of thouſands of their 
{laves,, this hath been the caſe; whence their houſe of bondage be- 
came, in the moſt important ſenſe, the land of their liberty and en- 
largement. But, to apply a common ſaying, can we ſuppoſe Satan 
will reprove fin 2 that thoſe who are fo remarkable for every thing 
impious, vicious, and blame-worthy, ſhould recommend and enforce 
any thing pious, virtuous, and praiſe-worthy ? Their great object is 
to acquire a fortune ſpeedily, whether by fair or foul means, and to 
this every thing muſt yield. There has been, however, in the 
knowledge of ſome of the witneſſes, here and there a ſolitary in- 
ſtance of attention paid to ſlaves in reſpect of religion and morals. 
The evidence ſays, that where this hath been encouraged they have 
ſhewn a better diſpoitron and behaviour, that they have been alſo 


more generally attentive to marriage, and have increaſed more by 


the births. What might be then expected, ſhould this become more 
general? It is certain, was the plan of managing the ſlaves, which 
the Abſtract recommends, univerſally adopted and enforced in the 
Colonies, their increaſe would be proportionably accelerated; and 
that ſuch a plan is practicable, and ſtands recommended by the dic- 
| tates of juſtice and e muſt appear evident to every one who 
duly conſiders it. 

To ſhew the weakneſs and futility of the pleas uſually urged by 
the advocates of the Slave Trade in its defence, even on their own 
principles, varions meaps are pointed out by which the deficiency 
ariſing from the natural deaths of the preſent ſlaves might be ſup- 
plied, till the ſucceeding generation were grown up for labour. As 
theſe means have been already ſuggeſted in the courſe of the evi- 
dence, it is unneceſſary to reſume them here. Suffice it to ſay, that, 
by adopting a more mild and humane ſyſtem, and introducing ani- 
mal labour where it may be uſed, the lives of the preſent ſlaves 
would be greatly lengthened out, drivers, watchmen, ©c. which the 
preſent wretched plan requires, might be converted into field-ſlaves 
chile cultivation might be cartied on to the preſent extent, and 
with better effect, by half the preſent number. 1 pomp and ſnhe w, 
a train 
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a train of e arts 8. kept up, the oe balk 6f: . of 
more, might be ſpared for field ſervice. And it is allowed, that 
white people, by habits of temperance and regularity of hours, 


might be employed, without prejudice to their health, in the dif. 


ferent branches of mechanics, which have been appropriated to the 
ſlaves. No people work hardetr than our ſailors there. Here 1 
ſhall only add, that our Slave-merchants at home may anndally pro- 
vide for the Colonies a freſh ſupply of hands, at much leſs trouble 


and expence, and with more honour, than by procuring ſlaves from 


Guinea. Crimes of every kind abound among ourſelves, and ſince 
they are ſo zealous to puniſh theſe in the poor Africans, where they 
have no legal evidence of their exiſtence, let them diſcover the 
ſame zeal at home, by applying to the*Legiſlature to tranſport to 
our ſugar-iſlands the crowds of thieves, ſwindlers, robbers, adulterers, 
&c. that ſwarm every where in the Britiſh dominions. Theſe have 
done much to forfeit their liberty, but as for the poor natives of A. 
frica, what have they done? Let them employ the officers of juſ- 


tice and others, to diſcover and apprehend all perſons of the above 


deſcription, wherever they can be found, without reſpe& of rank 


or wealth; for this would grant a happy delivery to our priſons 


and gibbets, which are at preſent ſo well occupied. Thus would 
they acquire the laudable name of reformers, and deſerve the thanks 


of their country: inſtead of meriting its execration as the horrid 


{ſcourge of an unoffending race, the degraded panders of Weſt In. 


- dian cruelty, avarice and luſt, and the criminal inſtruments of in- 
_ creaſing our national guilt, and haſtening national judgments, 


It is mentioned as a prevailing opinion in the Colonies, that it 


is cheaper to buy or import ſlaves, than to be at any pains to in. 


creaſe them by Population. This opinion, ſo wicked and inhuman 


in its principle, has been productive of a world of miſchief. Hence, 


if a negro ſupported his hard fare and hard labour for ſeven year, 
the period particularly ſpecified in the evidence, his death was ac. 
counted nothing. A certain planter is mentioned, who reduced his 
calculation to four years, treating his ſlaves moſt cruelly, and fay: 
ing that four years labour of a negro was enough for him ; for that 
he then had hrs pennyworth out of him, and he did not care what be. 
came of him afterwards! Did ever a merciful man ſo expreſs bim. 
ſelf with reſpe& even to his beaſt? That the notion of its being 
cheaper to buy than te rear flaves is not well founded, appears fron 
this circumſtance, that one-third of all hat are bought die in whit 
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is * ar ſeaſoning; that is, the time an African takes to be ſo 
habituated to the Colonial labour, as to be counted an effective ſup- 
ply. One of the evidence recollected an inſtance of a planter who 
bought a lot of thirty new negroes, and loſt them all within the 
year; and, taking it on an average, one-third at leaft of the new 


negroes imported, are ſaid to die in the firſt three years. Hence, 
thoſe eſtates which bought the greateſt number af new negroes, ſo 


far from being thought the moſt flouriſhing, were found exa&/y the 
reverſe. Ill uſage is ſaid to be inſeparably connected with the buying 


ſyſtem. The former invariably leſſens the number and the labour of 


the ſlaves, and both united diminiſh the produce of the eſtate, The per- 
ſon mentioned above, as working up his ſlaves in four years, was re- 
duced to the neceſſity of delivering up his property to ſatisfy his cre- 
ditors; and thoſe who prefer buying new ſlaves to rearing on their 
own eſtates, are ſaid to be very commonly involved with Guinea 
merchants ; ſuch unneceſſary purchaſe being the main cauſe of their 
embarraſſments, and the accumulation of their debts. Being obliged 
to mortgage their eſtates and ſlaves, and not able to relieve them, 
both came to be ſold by auction, much under value; ſo that ſome 
have been known to be ch ed to become overſeers a they were 
proprietors before, One of the witneſſes expreſſes his aſſurance; 
that ſeven-eighths of the planters would have been in much better 
circumſtances, if they had not bought any negroes, during the time of 
his reſidence among them, but had uſed thoſe they had with humanity 
and care. In Carolina the Legiſlature laid a duty on the impor- 
tation of ſlaves, which amounted to a prohibition, for this expreſs 
reaſon, becauſe they found, that the purchaſe of new ſlaves had in- 
volved the planters greatly in debt ; and the ſame cauſe ſeems to pro- 
duce the ſame effect in a ſtill higher degree in the Weſt Indies, 
The above are ſome of the circumſtances which tend to ſhew the 
great miſtake of the prevailing notion oy opinion, that buying ſlaves 
is cheaper than breeding them by encouraging population. The 
preference of the latter mode is fully eſtabliſhed ; for it appears 
from the evidence, that wherever eſtates are W ei in the evi- 
dence as flouriſhing, and the proprietors of them as clear men, it is 
where they have adopted the principle of breeding, and of treating 
the ſlaves they have had with humanity and care. In ſome parts 
of America, the breeding of ſlaves was conſidered ſo profitable, that 
people held them for this purpoſe alone, independently of any pro- 
ſpect from the fruits of their labour; as we do cattle in this coun- 
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try. Many er: advantages appear from the ds to . 
from the ſyſtem of rearing Slaves, and treating them well. Suicide 
and rebellion are peculiar to the imported Slaves, and What humane 
perſon would not, if in his power, remove every temptation to theſe. 
The maſter's intereſt, ſafety, and peace of mind are materially con. 
cerned; for it fully appears, that the bome-bred Slaves, or Creols, 
alone are reconciled to their lot, and W 88 do wuch more work 
than others in the ſame time. ir 0 

- The Abſtract concludes with ſome 3 e the Sales 
= extending the cultivation of the Colonies, by the continuance of 
the Slave Trade, One of the evidence ſtates, by means of official 
papers from the Cuſtom-houſe, that the Britiſh Welt India iſlands, 
in ther preſent ſtate, produce annually a greater quantity of ſugar 
and rum than is requiſite for the conſumption of Great Britain, her 

immediate dependencies,” and the kingdom of Ireland, and, to ex. 

tend the cultivation, he conſiders to be very impolitic, for two rea- 
Pirſt, Becauſe ſuch extenſion can only be made from Britiſh ca. 
pitals, that might be diſpoſed of to better purpoſe at home, and 
which muſt thus be transferred to the moſt vulnerable parts of the 
empire, and rendered precarious in a degree inadequate to the pro- 
tt ariſing from them, from the contingencies of climate and of war: 
for if but one iſland ſhould be loſt, it is a complete loſs of ſo much 
capital to the empire, Their extremely hazardous ſituation appear 
from the capture of ſix 1 em, and the final eien of Tobago 
in the late war. 

The other reaſon is, REY the. . produce of the iſlands 
being more than ſufficient to anſwer the demand of Britain and 
her other dependencies, what is produced by extending their culti- 
vation, muſt be exported to foreign markets. The great impolicy 
of this the evidence ſtates from the conſideration, that the French 
iſlands ean afford their ſugar (which he ſhews by official papers) 
fo much cheaper than the Britiſh, that, in order to enable our plan- 
ters to ſell it at the fame price as their rivals, Government mutt 
give large and deſtructive bounties. He farther ſtates, and that too 
officially, that before the late war, when our iſlands were in their moſt 
proſperous condition, the French planters were able to ſell their ſu- 
gars from twenty to thirty per cent. cheaper than the Britiſh plant- 
ers:—and he conceives it to be a maxim thoroughly eſtabliſhed in 
national commerce, that it is unwiſe to puſh forward by monopolies, 
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ceftriftive regulations, or -bounties, any branch of commerce of mas 
nufactures, which cannot be carried on, after a fair trial, within 
fifteen per cent. of the prices of other rival countries. 


It is thought that rearing their own ſlaves would in a great mea- - 


ſure remedy the above inconvenience, as the oppoſite practiee hath 
been ever found attended with debts, mortgages, and ruin; and put 
it in the power of the Britiſh planters, without any de/irudtive boun- 
ties from Government, to meet their rivals on an equal, or perhaps 
a more favourable footing in foreign markets. Another gentleman 
ſtates his belief, that if the Slave Trade were aboliſhed, and every 


5 proper regulation adopted, to eneourage the breeding of negroes in 


the Weſt Indies, the ſtock of them would gradually increaſe, ſo as 
to be adequate to the clearing and cultivation of all the iſlands, to 
the full extent of which they are capable; and that without needing 
any capital from the mather-country, to the hazard and detriment of 
the nation and planters, but to the certain emolument of both. 

Theſe ſtrictures and matter of fact contained in the evidence, 
tending to prove the expediency of the propoſed abolition in point 
of intereſt and ſound policy, and the moral neceſſity of that mea- 


| ſure, are cloſed with the remarks of one of the witneſſes, whoſe 
judgment on this ſubject deſerves to be regarded. Finally,” ſays 


he, © as the reſult of my obſervations and moſt ſerious reflection, I 
„ heſitate not to ſay, that the trade for ſlaves ought to be aboliſh- 
ed, not only as contrary to found policy, but to the laws of God 
and nature; and were it poſſible, by the preſent inquiry, to con- 
« vey a juſt knowledge of the miſery it occaſions, every kingdom 


Hof Europe muſt unite in calling on their Legiſlatures to aboliſh 
| * the inhuman traffic. This is not a haſty-nor a new ſentiment, 


formed on the prefent diſcuſſion, which has, in no reſpect, influ- 


* enced my judgment. The ſame opinion I publicly delivered ſe- 
venteen years ago in Kingſton, Jamaica, in a ſoriety, formed of 


che firſt characters of the- place, on debating the following queſ- 


tion, (propoſed, I think, by a well known gentleman, who had 
been focty or fiſty years the moſt eminent Guinea factor there,) 


* Whether the Trade to Africa for Slaves was confiftent with ſound 


policy, the laws of nature and morality? This diſcuſhon occupied 


' ſeveral meetings, and at laſt it was determined by a majority, 
* That the Trade to Africa for Slaves, was neither confoftent with 
ſeund policy, the'laws of nature and morality.” 
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I nave hitherto omitted to lay before the Reader che pernicious 
conſiiquiences of the African Slave Trade, with reſpe& to the Sex. 


men who are employed i in it. This part of the evidence occupies . 


ſeveral pages in the Abſtract, and furniſhes too many weighty rea. 
ſons for the ſpeedy ſuppreſſion of that hateful traffic, in addition to 
thoſe which may be deduced from the reſt of the evidence, Ay 
the view here given of it is much more full and circumſtantial than 


vas at firſt intended, to overlook a branch of the ſubject, ſo inter- 


eſting to us as a commercial nation, would leave it materially de. 


fective, and put it out of the Reader's power to form a proper eſti. 
mate of the nature and fruits of this odious traffic. The order in 
which things occur in the Abſtract has been all along attended to, 
except in this particular, which however is not very material. 


Is it no object to a Chriſtian and mercantile ſtate, whether they 
Kill proſecute, or difcontinue a branch of commerce, which is found 
from experience to prove deſtructive to the health, and lives of ma. 
ny thouſands of our ſai/ors, that valuable part of the community 


Should motives of bumanity and religion fail to move, it might 
be expected that, at leaſt, reaſons of ſound policy, or national pro- 
| Tperity would prevail. The ſecular intereſt of the body politic is 


too dearly bought at the expence of the happineſs of well-deſerving 


individuals, even in circumſtances where theſe two are Oy 
ble, which however is not the cafe here. | 


Tho! the ſtatements of individual witneſſes 8 prove chat 
the Slave Trade is the grave of our marine; to remove every ground 


of objection here, the account given in the Abſtract is extracted 


from one that was made up for the inſpection of the Houſe of Com- 
mons from the muſter-rolls of ſuch ſlave-ſhips as have ſailed from 


the ports of Liverpool and Briſtol for a number of years back, and 
| were returned into, the Cuſtom-Houſes there. From this account 
it appears, that out of 350 veſſels, employing 12 ,203 ſeamen, 2643 
were loſt, more than a %% of the who/e number. Theſe muſter- 


rolls, however, ceale at the Weſt Indies, and conſequently include 
not the whole loſs of ſeamen ſuſtained in that traffic. On arriving 


| there, ſome deſert and others are diſcharged, few of whom recover 
from the diſtempers they have caught; for when a veſſel has once 


ſold her ſlaves, ſhe requires but few hands to bring her home, Ow- 


ing to one cauſe or other, nearly one-half of thoſe who go out with | 
the ſhips are conſtantly left behind, On this point, a certain Cap- 


tain of the merchants ſervice, tells us, that the crews of the Afri- 
| 2h 
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can | hips, when they arrive at the Weſt Indies, are fo 8 is” 
4 fickly, debilitated ſlate, that he knew not a ſingle inflance to the con- 
| trarys and that the ſeamen, who are diſcharged, or deſert from ' 


thoſe ſhips there, are the mo/ miſerable objet: he ever met with. 
He has frequently ſeen them with their 7oes rotred off, their legs 


| ſwelled to the ſize of their thighs, and in an ulcerated fate all over. 


He has ſeen them on the different wharfs in the iſlands of Antigua, 
Barbadoes, and Jamaica, particularly at the two latter, and alſo ly- 


ing under the cranes and balconies of the houſes near the water-fide 


expiring, and ſome quite dead. To corroborate this account, a Cap- 


been thought capable of ſerving on board any ſhips of war. He adds, 


that when thoſe thirty were ſurveyed by order of the Admiral, he 
| was reprimanded for bringing ſuch men into the ſervice, who were 


more likely to breed diſtempers than to be of any uſe, and this at a 
time when ſeamen were ſo much wanted, that a/mg/? any thing would 
have been taken, This he declares was generally the caſe ; for that 


he had many opportunities of ſeeing. the great difireſſes of crews of 


Guinea ſhips, when they arrived in the Weſt Indies. Another Cap- 


tain of the Navy adds, to the ſame purpoſe, that tho? he may have 


boarded near twenty of theſe veſſels, he was never able to get more 
than two men, fit for being impreſſed, thro' fear of infection, having 
ſeen many of them in a very diſordered and ulcerated late. 

The above is confirmed by a great many witneſſes, who farther 


| deſcribe the ſeamen belonging to the ſlave-veſſels as wandering a- 


bout the ſtreets or iſlands full of /ores and ulcers, and apply to them 
the epithets of Helly, emaciated, abjed, deplorable objefs ; and men- 
tion them as de/itute and flarving, and without the means of ſupport ; 
no merchantmen taking them in becauſe nabe to work, and men of 
war refuſing them for fear of inſedion. Many of them are deſcri- 
bed to be lying about iu a dying fate; and others as found actually 
dead, and the bodies of ſome as ſeen carrying by the Negroes 1 be 
interred. As a farther proot of all this, they are termed, by a pe- 


fingers, Beach- Horners, and Scowbankers, 

So inleperable is this diſeaſed and forlora ſtate of the tenen 
from the Slave Trade, that the different evidences have witneſſed 
it wherever they have ſeen Guinea-men arrive. They at the ſame 
ume affert, that they never ſaw any other than Guinea ſeamen in 


tain of the Navy aſſerts, that among the crew of a Guinea ſhip con- 
| fiſting of ſeventy, he was able to ſelect but thirty, who could have 


culiar cant. name, according to the place they uſually haunt, *. | 


that 
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that ſlate in the Weſt Indies. The reaſons os duch 3 ate 


left behind there, as are found in this deplorable ſtate, are theſe: Some 


ſeamen leave their ſhips for ill uſage—Captains in that trade are ſaid u. 


ſually to treat them ill, that they may deſert and forfeit their wages. 1: 
is ſtated, that they purpoſely leave them behind, and that it was ng 
uncommon thing for them to ſend on ſhore, a a few hours before they 
ſail, their lame, emaciated, and fick ſeamen, leaving them to periſh. 

This trade is obſerved to be productive of bad effects to the (ez. 
men, not only while employed in it, but even after their return ii 


- their native country. One of the evidence who was Surgeon for 


ſometime in the Briſtol Infirmary ſays, that the greaigſt part of the 


diſeaſed ſeamen there, were ſuch as once belonged 10 the ſlave. veſ. 
ſets, and tho? theſe generally went out better than when they came 


in, yet ſo much was their health impaired that there was no hoye 
of reſtoring it perfectly. No ſuch unhappy conſequences accompa. 


ny any other branch of commerce whatever; and there is every res. 


ſon to believe, that a trade in the natural productions of Africa 
would by no means be equally deſtructive to the health or lives d 
ſeamen, In flave-ſhips inſurrections and contagious diſorders, the 
conſtant concomitants of the traffic, muſt be natural cauſes of mor. 
tality to the ſailors, which cannot exiſt in veſſels employed in any 
other trade. The few merchantmen that trade to the Guinea coaſt, 
and all the men of Wär which occafionally viſit it, experience no 
uncommon degree of unhealthineſs, and ſuffer no ww e ol 


loſs; - 


The Seamen ed in the Slave Trade are ler to be ia 


| general barbarouſly uſed, which is ſuppoſed, not without reaſon, to 


ſpring from the very nature of this trade. They are worſe fed, both 
in point of quantity and quality of provifions than the ſeamen in o- 
ther trades, and have /ittle or na ſhelter might or day from the incle- 
mency of the weather, during the whole of the Miadle Paſſage, both 
which all or moſt of the evidences acknowledge. Some inflance 
of perſonal ill uſage, extracted from the larger Evidence which coi- 
tains many more, are to be found. in the Abſtract, A certain gen- 
tleman aſſerts, that the ſeamen in all the Guinea-men he failed in. 
except one, were generally treated with great rigour, and many 
with cruelty. Among many inſtances he recollected, he relates ont 
of a chief mate, whoſe name, as that of the ſhip and of the Captain 


be Q mentions. This man would knock down the ſailors for any fri- 


volous thing with a cat, a piece of wood, or a cook's axe, with which 
| he 


5 


he once cut a man down the ſhoulder, by throwing it at him in a 
paſſion. . He alſo mentions a certain Captain who was in uſe to tie 
vp the men, and give them four or five dozen laſhes at a time, and 
then rubbing them with pickles, made uſe of certain vulgar expreſ- 
Gons. He himſelf, when his cabin boy, was tied up by the hands, 
flogged with a cat, and kept hanging for ſome time, and all for the 
heinous offence of accidentally breaking a glaſs, He adds, that the 
ſeamen are generally treated ill when fick, that he has ſeen them 
lie and expire upon the deck. He has heard the doctor, when the 


| men intreated to have their wounds or ulcers dreſſed, tell them, 
| with-oaths, to take their own dung and dreſs them. Another egy 


tleman mentions a boy whom the chief mate was always beating for 


| the mereſt trifles. Having one time threatened him for not getting 
his tez-kettle ſoon enough boiled for breakfaſt, the boy fled to the 


fore chains, and the other attempting to haul him in, he jumped 
overboard, and was drowned. He relates another inſtance of the 
ſame mate's cruel treatment of the men. Ordering one of them, 


| whom he was in uſe. to beat unmercifully for very trifles, to go in- 
to the women's room to ſcrape it, the poor man, who was very un- 


well, ſaid he was not able. Being however obliged to go, becauſe 


with a handſpike he threw at him, whereupon he dropped down to ap- 
next day. He relates other inſtances of ill uſage, and ſays, that in 
for nothing, One is of the boatſwain and five of the crew of a 
hands, and to have each a plantain a day only. The whole ſix died 


in their chains, the firſt raving mul. 
Another of the evidence, ſpeaking of the treatment on board a 


E lave-(hip in which he failed, ſays, that the cheſts of. the crews were 


brought upon deck, and ftaved and burnt, and themſelves turned 
out from lying below; and if any murmurs were heard among them, 
they were inhumanly beaten with any thing that came in the way, 
or flogged, both legs put in irons, and chained abaft to the pumps, 


and there made to work points and gaſkets during the Captain's 


pleaſure, and very often beat juſt as he thought proper. The witneſs 
ten ſaw the Captain as he walked by, kick them repeatedly, and 
| | | ſhould 


he obſerved him not to work, and got the ſame anſwer as before, 
| when aſked the reaſon why he did not, he ſtruck him on the breaſt 


pearance dead, and, tho? be afterwards recovered a little, died the 
all flave-ſhips. they are moſt commonly beaten and knocked about 


Briſtol ſhip, who had made their eſcape and were taken up again. 
The Captain ordered them to be chained by the necks, legs, and 
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1 


- 1 ould bby far any thing © might deem offenſive, he has 3 immedi. 


ately called for a ſtick to beat them with; they, at the ſame time, 


having both legs in irons, an iron: collar about their necks, and: 


4% 


chain. When arrived on the Guinea coaſt, if not before releaſed, 
they were put into the boats, and made to row backwards and for. 


wards as occaſions required, ſtill both legs in irons, an iron collar 


about their necks, with a chain locked to the boat, and at night tz. 
ken out, and locked faft upon the open deck, expoſed to the heavy 


rains and dews, without any thing to lie upon] or to cover We, 


This was a practice on board the ſhip alluded to. | 
He farther ſays, that a fimilar treatment prevailed on board ano. 
ther veſſel in the trade, in which he had ſailed. One of the ſeamen 


had both legs in irons, and a collar about his neck, and was chain. 
ed to the boat for three months, and very often moſt inhumanly 


beaten for complaining of his fituation, both by the Captain and 0. 
ther officers. ' Becoming at laſt ſo weak, that he could not fit on 
the boat's ſeat, he was put on board the ſhip to pick oakum, and 
allowed only three pounds of bread a week, and half a pound of {al 
beef per day. In this ſituation he remained with both legs in irons 


for the latter part of the time, only freed of his iron collar. Coming 


aft one evening to beg ſomething to eat, or he ſhould die, the Cap. 


tain unmercifully beat him, uſing a great many reproaches, and or. 


dered him to go forward, and die and be damned. He died in the 
night. On board the ſhip where this t took place, the ill treatment 

Another inſtance is mentioned. One of the binds Ln 
that he was long at work without meat or drink, the boat{wain ſe. 
verely beat him, and cut his head in ſeveral places, ſo that he wa 
all over blood. While telling the witneſs the reaſon of ſuch treat- 
ment, by order of the Captain, the mate, the ſurgeon, and boat- 
ſwain came forward, and all of them together, fell to beating hin 
with their canes. The ſurgeon ſtruck him on the fide of his eye, 
fo that it afterwards mortified, and was loſt, After being ſo beat 
that he could not ſtand, he had both his legs put in irons. Thu 
was he put into the boat next morning, and locked to it with: 
chain, and obliged to work till his ſtrength quite failed. Thus be 


remained ſome weeks, lying before the foremaſt, till, being almol WW 


dead, and e, inſenfible, he was ordered to be taken to the 
- "Sv and there left any where. He died ſoon after, and was thront 


over board. It is mentioned that he was 35 kept i in irons on the deck 
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even after he was very ill, and that his allowance was ſtopped, it 
being the ſurgeon's opinion that this was the only method of curing 
any of them who complained of illnefs. If theſe were his beſt pre- 
ſcriptions, he might keep them to himſelf. 5 
Another evidence being called upon to ſpeak ts the ill ulage of 
ſeamen, ſays, That on board one of the ſhips which he names, he 
has ſeen them tied up, and flogged with the cat frequently. He 
relates an inſtance of an old man, who was boatſwain of her; that, 


having one night ſome words with the mate, he was ſeverely beat- 


en, and had one or two of his teeth knocked out, Threatening to 
jump over-board, he was tied to the rail of the quarter-deck, and a 
pump bolt put into his mouth by way of gag. The witneſs 
always conſidered him as a quiet, inoffenſive man. On board the 
ſame ſhip was a black boy, who was daily beaten. One day after 
being ſo uſed, he jumped thro? one of the gun-ports of the cabin in- 
to the river. Being picked up, and aſked if he did not expect to 
be devoured by the ſharks; he ſaid he did, but that it would be 
much better for him to be killed at once, than to be my treated 
with ſo much cruelty; 

The ſame witneſs adds, That on board this veſſel, the black cook 
happening one day to break a plate, he had a fiſk-gig darted at him, 
which would certainly have killed him, if he had not ſtooped or 
dropped down. He was tied up, ſtripped; and flogged with great 
ſeverity. After that, he had ſalt-water and cayenne pepper rubbed 
upon his back. Alſo, the carpenter's mate having ſuffered his pitch- 
pot to catch fire, was flogged as above. He farther relates an in- 


Hance of a perſon who came on board in a convaleſcent ſtate, ha- 
ving formerly belonged to another Liverpool veſſel; which had been 


overſet at New Calabar. He was ſeverely beaten one night, for 
what cauſe the evidence did not learn, upon which he applied te 
bim for ſomething to rub his back with. The Captain interfered, 
forbidding to give him any thing; and ordering him to go forward. 
The witneſs viſited him very often, as he lay under the forecaſtle, 
at which times he complained of his bruiſes. After this, he had a 
return of his flux, and died in or about three weeks of the time he 
was beaten. The laſt words he ever ſpoke to him were, after ſhed- 
ding tears, © 7 cannot puniſh him,” meaning the Captain, © but God 

* will,” So general was the-ill treatment in this ſhip, that he 
ſays, there were only three out of fifty perſons, who eſcaped being 
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62 
To the above agree the obſervations of a reſpectable Commander 


in the navy, who, tho! he was never in the Slave Trade, had yet 


great opportunities of obtaining information on this ſubject. He 


| ſays, that thoſe ſeamen, whom he ſaw in this trade, while on the 


coaſt in a man of war, complained of their ill treatment, bad feed. 


ing, and cruel uſage. They a// of them wanted to enter on board 
his ſhip. He obſerves, that it was the cuſtom for the ſeamen of e. 
very ſhip he faw at a diſtance, to come on board him with their 
boats; moſt of them quite nated, and threatening to turn pirates, if 


he did not take them. This they told him openly. He is perſuz. 


| ded, if he had given them encouragement, and had had a ſhip of the 
line to have manned, he could have done it in a very ſhort time, 
for they would all have left their ſhips. He has alſo received ſeve - 


ral ſeamen on board his ſhip from the woods, where they had no 
ſubſiſtence, but to which they had fled for refuge from their relpec- 
tive veſſels. | 

That the above are not the only luftances: of barbarity contained 
in the evidence, and that this barbarous uſage is peculiar to, or 
ſprings out of the very nature of the trade in ſlaves, may be infiſted 
on from other accounts. A Captain in the merchant-ſervice de- 


. clares, on evidence, that he believes the ſeamen are, in genera], 


treated with great barharity in the Slave Trade, and he does not 
know of their being 111 treated in any other ſervice. 


Another Captain of the navy concludes, from the many com- 


plaints he received from ſeamen, while on the Guinea coaſt, that 
they were far from being well treated on board the f/ave-/hips. He 
mentions one who ſwam from a Liverpool veſſel in the trade, to 
claim his protection, while he was in extreme danger of being de- 
voured by ſharks. His Captain wrote for him, but he refuſed to 


return, ſaying his life would be endangered. He was therefore kept 


on board till the ſhip was paid off, and approved himſelf a diligent, 
willing, active ſeaman. On a like account, ſeveral of the crew of 
another ſlave - veſſel belonging to the ſame port, ſwam towards his 
ſhip, when paſſing by, two of whom only reached her. The day 


before the greater part of the crew came on board in a boat, to com- 


plain of ill uſage z but he returned them with an officer to inquire 
into and redreſs their complaints. It is probable that ſuch appli- 
cation procured only freſh matter of complaint, whence ſo many of 
them had been induced to make the above deſperate attempt the 


very next day, He alſo adds, that he received many letters from 


ſeamen 


( 93 ) 


ſeamen in ſlave-ſhips,. complaining of ill uſage, and dehfiring him to 
protect them, or take them on beard. He is inclined to think, that 
ſhips trading in the produce of Africa, are not fo ill uſed, with reſpe& 
to their men, as thoſe in the flave-/hips. Several of his own officers 
gave him the beſt accounts of the treatment in a ve//ſel trading for 
wood, gums, and ivory, near which their ſhip lay for ſome weeks. 
Another Navy Officer ſays, that on his firſt voyage, when lying 
at a Fort on the Guinea coaſt, they were hailed by ſome ſeamen be- 
longing to a ſlave-veſſe] then in the roads, who requeſted that they 
might be taken from on board their own ſhip, and put on board the 


man of war; for that their treatment was ſoch as to make their lives 


miſerable. The Captain ſent his boat to the Guineaman, and one 
or two men were brought on board him. On his ſecond voyage, he 
recolle&s that on firſt ſeeing a certain ſlave · veſſel, ſhe carried a preſs 
of ſail ſeemingly to avoid them. Not finding this practicable, the 
Captain brought a ſeaman on board the day after, whom he wiſhed 
to leave, complaining that he was a very riotous and diſorderly man. 


On the contrary, he proved very peaceable and well behaved, nor 


was there one fingle inſtance of his conduct, from which he could 
ſuppoſe that he merited the character given him. He ſeemed quite 


happy at quitting the Guineaman, and informed the witneſs, that 


be was cruelly beaten both by the captain and ſurgeon ; that he wag 


| half ſtarved; and that the ſurgeon neglected the fick ſeamen, al- 


leging that he was only paid for attending the ſlaves. He alſo in- 


formed him, that their allowance of proviſions was increaſed, and 


their treatment ſomewhat better when a man of war was on the 


= coaſt, He recollects another inſtance of a ſeaman, whoſe leg was 


ſhockingly ulcerated, that requefted a paſſage with them to Eng- 


| land ; alleging that he was left behind from a Guinea trader. He 


deſcribed various. inſtances of ill treatment he had received, and 
confirmed the account above given by the other ſailor, reſpecting 
the increaſe of their proviſions, and the abatement of their ill treat- 
ment, when a man of war was on the coaſt, During the witneſs? 
ſtay on the coaſt, the ſhip's boat was ſent to a Guineaman, and on 
her return three men were found concealed under her ſails, who 
had left the ſlave-ſhip, and aſſigned as the reaſon, that their treat- 
ment was ſo bad, that their lives were miſerable on board—beaten, 
and half ſtarved.— There were various other inſtances which eſcap- 


ed his memory, He ſays, however, that he has never heard any 


complaints from Weſt-Indiamen, or other merchant ſhips on the 
| M 2  contrary5 
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| ( 94) 
contrary, they wiſhed e avaid a man of war; whereas, if the Cag. 
tain with whom the witneſs ſailed nad liſtened to all the complaints 

made to him from ſailors of flave-ſhips, and removed Ne he muſt 

have greatly diſtreſſed the African trade. 

A Captain of the Navy, ſpeaking on the fame fubjeRt, ian 
that as to peculiar modes of puniſhment adopted on board the Gui. 
nea traders, he once. faw a man chained by the neck in the main 
top of a flave- ſhip, when paſſing under the ſtern of the Creſcent 
man of war, in Kingſton-Bay, St Vincent's ; and was told by part 
| of the crew, taken out of the ſhip, at their own requeſt, that the 
man had been there one bundred and twenty days. He adds, that he 
has great reaſon to believe, that in no trade are ſeamen. fo bad! ly 
treated as in the ſlave- trade, from their always flying to men of war 
for redreſs, and when ever they come within reach; whereas men 

From Weſt Indian or other trades ſeldom apply to a ſhip of war. This 
circumſtance of ſeamen in the ſlave trade being defirous of leaving 
their ſhips, and of thoſe in other trades ſtaying by them, when in 
fight of men of war, is confirmed alfo by other Captains of the 
Navy. We are told, by the Editors of the Abſtract, that ſeveral 
ſpecific facts of the ill treatment of ſeamen in the ſlave trade have 
been omitted i in that account; as alſo the confirmation given of it 
by ſeveral other reſpe ctable witneſſes beſides thoſe whole names are 
there mentioned. From the original evidence, ſeven Captains, we 
are told, may be traced, who have had the merit of going againſt 

| the current of bad example i in the abuſe of ſeamen in this trade; 

but what are theſe to the number employed in it during the period 

to which that evidence extends? Conſidefing ſuch general ill uſage | 
on board the Guinea traders, it may ſeem ſtrange they ſhould be 2. 
ble to procure hands to man them. To this the evidence replies, 
% that whereas ſome of them enter voluntarily, the greater part of 
* the ſeamen i in that trade are trepanned ; for that it is the buſi- 
<« neſs of certain landlords to make them intoxicated, and get them 
into debt, after which N only alternative is a Guineaman, or - 
T Jail.” * 

_ "The laſt evidence cited in the Abſtr on this fabjea, is a gen- 
tleman, who had for ſome y ears every mpg of obſerving the 
uſual treatment of failors i in this ſervice; and he agrees with the ac- 

count already given of i it. He however adds, that he believes the 
fave trade itſelf is a great cauſe of it ;—for he thinks that the real 
er l 1 of treating the negroes with rigour gradualy 
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brings a numbneſs upon the heart, and renders moſt of thoſe who are 
engaged in it too indifferent to the ſufferings of their fellow-creatures ; 


and he ſuppoſes there is no trade in which ſeamen are treated with 


ſo little humanity as in the African f/lave trade. He has himſelf 
ſeen the ſailors, when fich, beaten for being /azy till they have died 
under the blows. The Reader has now whatever was deemed ma- 
terial for his information in the Abſtract, and if more fully and cir- 
cumſtantially than was at firſt intended, it is preſumed he will eaſi- 


ly diſpenſe with this liberty. What remains will be taken up with | 
| ſome obſervations, which the review of the ſubje& ſuggeſted, but 
which could not be ſo well introduced i in the courſe of the prece- 


W detail. 


ISN leave to mention a circumſtance, teh "0s fallen within 


the compals of my own knowledge, becauſe it tends to corroborate a 


the account given of the ill uſage of the ſailors employed in the 
trade to Africa in ſlaves. A number of years ago, a relation of 
my own, a ſtout healthy young man in the ſeafaring line, was ſome- 


how prevailed upon to take a voyage to Guinea, from which he 


returned in ſuch an ailing fituation as in the courſe of a few weeks 
brought bim to bis grave. He complained much of the treatment he 

received on board, and, if I remember well, attributed his diftreſs to 
it, and the nature of the trade, which he always reprobated in the 


ſtrongeſt language. During a fever which he took on board, he 


declared there was leſs attention' paid him than if he were a dog, 


while he lay neglected and expoſed on the deck of the veſſel, with- 


out any the leaſt ſhelter from either heat or cold; and that had it 
not been for the kind offices of a female ſlave, who ſhewed him e- 
very attention in her power, he would have doubtleſs periſhed for 
want of care. Often, he ſaid, did he earneſtly pray that God would 
take away his life, ſo very wretched was his ſituation. The account 
he gave of the treatment of the ſlaves in the paſſage to the Weſt- 
Indies, correſponded exactly to that publiſhed in the Abſtract. 
There is one circumſtance, however, not mentioned there, of which 
he took particular notice. The Captain, he ſaid, ſelected from a- 
mong the female ſlaves ſeveral of the very youngeſt and beſt look- 


ed, whom he always kept in the cabin for his own uſe, and who 


were often heard to cry and ſhriek on account of the liberties ta- 


ken with them. Ove feels horror and indignation in recounting 
fuch 9 circumſlance; vet is it to be feared, that the captain alladed 
: to 
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their rights as free · born ſubjects. How impolitic, ungrateful, and 


0560 


to here Was not ſingular in this beaſtly conduct, Thoſe . have 


been in the trade, and ſeen the evil of it, own that the female ſlavez 


in general ſuffer, in this reſpect, during the paſſage much il] ulage 


from the ſailors and others. How ſhocking to the feelings of a pa. 
rent, a huſband, a brother, or a near relation, ſhould any ſuch hap. 
pen to be on board, to be forced to ſee a beloved child, wife, ſiſter, 
or relative ſo uſed in their preſence; or to hear their piercing 
ſhricks and cries, while they are unable to give them the leaſt re. 
lief; and are only inſulted and beat for returning their tears and 
cries with their own |! | 

What a pity we ſhould have 3 ſo long led, hs motives of 
apprehended intereſt, to proſecute a traffic ſo very deſtructive of 
the health, 3 and the lives of ſo many of that part of the 
Community, who contribute ſo much to the firength and riches of 
a warhke and commercial people! The trade in ſlaves is replete 
with imminent hazard to all three, ſo that one fifth part at leaſt of 
thoſe who embark in it never reviſit their native country, and of 
thoſe who do, how many carry the effects of it with them to the 


grave? According to the number of ſeamen employed in this traf. 


fic, the computation is deemed very moderate, which ſtates the an- 
nual loſs, upon an average, to amount to or exceed ſixteen hundred, 
beſides thoſe who ſuffer in their health by it, and eventually in 
their life too. They who deem this a ſmall matter, not to be put 
in balance with a little gain, forfeit the character of men, and de- 
ſerve to be ranked with the beaſts of prey, or rather with the ma- 


lignant fiends of hell. Beſides the danger on the coaſt from the 


too juſt reſentment of the injured natives, provoked by acts af 
cruelty and injuſtice, which often proves fatal to the ſeamen, and 
the danger ariſing on board from epidemic diſtempers, the unhappy 
and inſeparable conſequence of the crowded confinement of the 


flaves, waving other cauſes of miſchief. and death to them, what 


numbers are cut off by the inſurreQion of the captives? and how 
muſt the conſtant riſk of this Keep their minds in a ſtate of conſtant 
dread and anxiety? We can at times exceed all bounds in our vain 


boaſtings of the ſtrength, the valour, and proweſs of our Navy, yet 


they owe us little gratitude as a nation. 'The advocates for the 
Slave Trade poſt pone their lives to gain, and the Legiſlature that 
patronizes it, in effect forfeits their allegiance ; which can reſt only 
on the baſis of protection to their perſons, and the ſecurity of all 
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ſtroys thouſands of them? Should not thoſe in power be more 
| ſparing of that uſeful race of men, while they plead the diſagreea- 


every emergency ?—a practice oppreſſive in itſelf, inconſiſtent with 
the liberty of a free people, and diſgraceful to the policy of a na- 
| tion, allowed to be wiſe, great, brave, and generous. If our Navy 
conſtitute the bulwark, and the wooden walli of our nation, as we 
often arrogantly boaſt; do we not liberally reward their meritori- 
| ous ſervices, by employing them in a traffic in the higheſt degree 
| degrading to human nature, and ſubverſive of their happineſs, not 
content with all the injuries they ſuffer in the time of war, in the 
| deareſt rights of men and of Britons, thro? our tyrannical and 
wretched mode of ſupplying our naval demands? How oppreſlive 
this arbitrary and deſpotic ſyſtem, worthy of the darkeſt ages and 


| war, or on any ſudden emergency that calls for manning the Na- 
vy, are obliged to furniſh government with a man out of every five 
or ſix of their number, in order to obtain protection for the reſi, 


at large; and that while we are ſo prodigal of the lives of ſo many 
of our fellow-ſubjeQs in a traffic criminal in itſelf, diſgraceful to 
the nation and people that countenance and practiſe it, and attend- 
ed with the moſt fatal conſequences to myriads of our bre- 


| us to arm man againſt man? to trample on the ſtatutes of Hea- 
ven, and the deareſt rights of men? to inſult the great Redeemer 
of mankind in thoſe, whoſe nature he has deigned to aſſume, and 
ſpread arrows, fire-brands, and death over extenſive regions, under 
the ſpecious pretext of commerce, and regard for national proſperi- 
10 ty? Such pleas ſhrink before the beam of reaſon, evaniſh at the 
light of Revelation, and will confound thoſe who urge them at the 


e · 
a 
he 
1 thren of the human race. How long ſhall baſe motives induce 
5) 
he 


3 bar of God, however much they may now weigh with the rocky- 
05 heart ed 8 of avarice. c 
aly But, with reſpe& to the fatal effects of this odious trade, if the 


a esroes ſometimes riſe up againſt the crews of the ſlave veſſels, and 
cut off ſuch numbers, who are to blame? and on whom does the 
Luit of ſhedding their blood deyolve ? Not ſurely on thoſe who 
| | ſned 


cruel to encourage and ſanction a traffic, which ſcatters vice, dif- ; 
eaſe, and wretchedneſs among all that are employed in it, and de- 


| ble neceſſity of impreſſing them into the ſervice of their country on 


| the greateſt tyrants, to many of the moſt uſeful any laborious part 
of the Community. In our coaſt-towns, our fiſhermen in time of 


to the no ſmall prejudice of many poor families, and of the public 
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hed it in ſelf defence, but on the authors and abettors of this ink; 
man traffic. A well known periodical publication“ contains a pa. 


per, which, while it furniſhes ſeveral ſtriking proofs of the i ingenui. 


ty, the courage, and reſolution of the Africans, diſcovers in a very 


ſtrong light the dangerous nature, and the deteſtable policy of: 


commerce which cannot be too much reprobated. It relates to x 


1 five hundred Negroes at Goree, with a view tg 


effeQuate the recovery of their liberty. Happily for the White 


people, the plot, being in time diſcovered, miſcarried, but the rea. 


ſons they aſſigned for their conduct would have done honour to a 


ancient Roman patriot. The ring-leaders were cruelly put to death 


and the reſt embarked on board- a ſhip, that they might be carried 
off and ſold. There they found means, thro' the imprudence of 


the Captain, to free themſelves of their irons, and had they not 
been in time obſerved, all the white people on board would hat 
fallen a ſacrifice to the love of liberty, that powerful principle ſo 
congenial to the human breaſt. They could not however be quel. 

led, till two ſmall canons, loaded with grape ſhot, were diſcharged 


among them, which ſoon made ſuch ſlaughter as drove thoſe who 
ſurvived to the hold for ſhelter. In this attempt two hundred and 
thirty ſeven periſhed. Such are the frequent, but unhappy conſe. 
quences of this trade in the human ſpecies, View them, ye ſon 
of Mamon, and ye unfeeling advocates for ſuch a traffic, und blk 


7 at your attempts to proſecute and defend it. 


That a man may lawfully defend his property, if —_ by 4 


| villain, or attempt to recover it, when forcibly taken from him, 


ſhould an opportunity offer, tho? this ſhould prove the death of the 
aſſailant, the light of nature diQates, and the criminal laws of every 


; civilized country allow. But ſhould a thief or a robber kill ano. 
ther in making ſuch defence, would he not be juſtly charged with 


murder, and, if apprehended, puniſhed accordingly ? The Whit: 


| people concerned in this traffic, in whatever ſage of it, and the 


captive Africans, ſtand in the very ſame predicament, with thi 
circumſtance in favour of the latter, that a man's liberty is mor: 
precious to him than any part of his effects, or even the whole, and 


| therefore the defence or recovery of it muſt till farther warrant hi 


taking 


* The Edjnburgh Mee for January. The . did not ſee 
7 5 enou «Path to give the above paragraph a place in the irictures on th 
ge, where it would have come in more naturally. 
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taking the life of the aggreſſor, if it cannot otherwiſe be ſecured. 
jn the above inftances, tho? all the white people at Goree, and on 


| hoard the veſſel, | had been cut off, it would not be murder in the 
| negroes, but ſelf-defence z whereas every one of them that fell in the 


unhappy attempt to recover their liberty, brought the guilt of 


| murder on the whites who had an hand in it. The fame reaſoning 


juſtly applies to the late inſurrection of the ſlaves in St Domingo. 


The planters and their abettors, prejudiſed in favour of ſlavery, and 


partial in their own cauſe, may call their condu rebellion and 


W murder: but in the fight of that all righteous God who is no re- 
ſpecter of perſons, it is ſelf-defence, a duty enforced by that radical 


law df our nature—ſclf-preſervation; whereas the blood of thoſe 
{laves who fell in that melaneboly diſpute will he find in the ſkirts 
of thoſe white people who ſhed it, in that ſolemn day when he ſhall 
make inquifition for blood, There i is indeed no evading this con- 
cluſion, all circumſtances conſidered? if unbiaſſed reaſon is allowed 
to ſpeak, and the word of God to determine; whence we may in- 


fer the deep criminality of this traffic, which no conſiderations of 
political expediency can juſtify, and which indeed cannot be pro- 


ſecuted without incurring an enormous load of guilt, Againſt this 


it is no ſolid argument in favour of the white people, that they are 


reduced to the difagreeable neceſſity of employing force againſt 
their {laves; for who were the original aggreſſors? and who ftill 


continue the ground of the quarrel? One crime may indeed lead Fa : 
| to the commiſſion of another, but will by no means excuſe it. The 
| planters cannot plead ignorance, with regard to the mode of pro- 


curing ſlaves on the African coaſt; and, therefore, in purchaſing, 


and detaining them in a ſtate of ſervitude, they make themſelves 


partakers of other men's ſins, and deferve to ſhare in the puniſh- 


ment theſe merit: for no formalities of purchaſe can conſtitutes a 


valid claim, in oppoſition to the eſſential and unalienable rights of 


| nature, At beſt they are but like the receivers of ſtolen goods, 
| knowing them to be ſuch, whom the law accounts accomplices; for 


will any ſay that they acquire a right to vſe them as their own, e- 
ven tho? they thould give ſome compeniation for them to the ori- 
ginal thieves, and have had them for ſome time in poſſeſſion ? Sure 


& none can plead for the continuance of this execrable traffic, a traf- 


fic which derives its origin and ſupports from hell, and ſecures ſo vaſt 
a revenue to the prince of darkneſs,—the god of this world. whom 
its votaries ſerve aud worſhip, unleſs from iggorance of its nature 


LY | N 8 and 


} 
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and effects, or from reaſons ſtill more unjuſtifiable. Can that per. 
ſon be under the government of juſtice and humanity, not to men. 
tion the benevolent religion of Jeſus, who prefers a little worldly 
gain, the baſeſt motive that can actuate the breaſt of man in ſuch x 
. caſe, to the happineſs of millions of his kind, or is content to ob. 
tain it at the expence of complicated and intenſe miſery, and of 

death itſelf, to unknown numbers of his fellow-creatures ? 
| ReſpeCting the Africans, tho? the annual loſs of lives cannot be 
exactly aſcertained, yet we have more than mere conjectures from 
which to draw conclufions on this head. We are informed by thoſe 
who had acceſs to know, and were at pains to calculate, that no 
fewer than one hundred thouſand of them are annually exported by 
Europeans from all parts of Africa. . In procuring theſe, what de. 
pradations and blood-ſhed are committed | Tho? they do not bring 
armies to the feld, and ſeldom fight pitched battles, yet theſe pi. 
ratical excurſions, attacks, and ſkirmiſhes, which are termed wars, 
are in general bloody; for it is believed that the number of the (lain 
_ exceeds the number of the captives reſerved for ſale. Here are 
hundred thouſand at leaſt cut off each year on the continent of A. 
frica by wars, to which the proſpect of ſelling the priſoners to Eu- 
ropeans furniſh the powerful incentive. What an annual accumu- 
Astion of blood and guilt, crying againſt the nations of Europe con- 
cerned in this traffic; and more eſpecially againſt Britain! Of the 
above number, about ſixty thouſand are allowed to be annually ex- 
ported in Engliſh bottoms. It is computed, from clear documents, 
that a fourth part of this number perith in the paſſage to the Wet 
Indies, and another fourth part there, in what is called the ſeaſon- 
ing, while, thro? poor fare and hard uſage, few of the adult ſurvive 
| | the ninth year after their arrival in the Colonies, Waving the pro- 
Þ portion of the loſs of lives in which other European nations are con- 
"i a cerned, let me bring the matter a little home to ourſelves; and may 
God deeply impreſs the reſult on our hearts! Here are ſixty thouſand 
murdered annually in the country, in order to furniſh us with the 
1 demanded ſupply of flaves ;—and other thirty thouſand between 
I the paſſage and the ſeaſoning ; while the ſurviving thirty thouſand 
and their ſeed, are doomed to perpetual ſlavery. Calculate this for 
fifty years back, the period to which the evidence almoſt reaches, 
on the ſuppoſition that the export during that time might, upon an 
average, be much the ſame. Here are three millions cut off in A- 
friea during the above period, in conſequence of the trade in ſlaves; 
| another 
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—znocher three millions torn thence, of whom the one half have 


| periihed 1 in the paſfage, and before they could become an effective 


ſupply in the Colonies, and the other configned over with their 


| offipring to the moſt deplorable ſtate of unbounded ſervitude. In 


whole, four millions and a half may be viewed as maſſacred by the 


| hands of Britons, The remaining million and a half that were re- 


duced to ſlavery, may indeed be conſidered as treated in the ſame 
munner; for when the planters, by their cruel uſage, ſhorten the 
period of their exiſtence, ſo that few of them are ſaid to live above 


nine years on the plantations, what is this in effect but murdering 


them? Here the Creole, or thoſe born in the iſlands, are left out 


ok the queſtion, Farther, It is not refining too much to ſay, that 


they are virtually chargeable with the ſame crime, with reſpe& to 
all the children whom their mode of management, and ill treat- 
ment, whether of the mother or offspring, cut off in infancy ; and 
with regard to the propagation of the ſpecies which theſe cauſes 
prevent. This is doubtleſs counteracting the wiſe ends of Provi- 
dence, with reſpect to the human race, and rendering, as much as 
in them lies, that original and all operative decree or mandate, at 
firſt addreſſed to Adam and Eve, when God formed and bleſſed 
them, of none effect, Be fruitful and multiply, and repleniſh the 
earth.“ This is not the only inſtance wherein the dealers in this 
bloody and unnatural commerce counteradt the laws of creation, and 


fly in the face of their Maker's authority. He hath ſaid, with re- 
| ſpe to the marriage-union, © What God hath joined together, let 


© no man put aſunder ;” and yet, in direct defiance of this expreſs 
injunction, they wantonly ſeparate huſbands and wives, never more 
to meet in this world: but verily they ſhall have their reward, 


Wo be to them who preſume thus to ſtrive with their Maker, and 
from ſordid ends oppoſe the laws he hath originally eſtabliſhed. Let 
the potſherds of the earth ſtrive with one another, but let them not 


dare infringe on that benign order which the God of nature hath 
wiſely adopted and obſerved from.the b in the government 
of this world. 

During the period . above, this traffic hath proved the 
grave of about eighty thouſand of our ſeamen, allowing only one to 


eight of thoſe who are computed to have been employed in it. But 


if we take them at one out of five, which ſeems nearer the truth, 
the number will greatly exceed; for England alone is ſaid to em- 
N 2 ploy 
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ploy yearly about eight 8 hands in 5 nile; more than a fifth 
part of whom never return. What an irreparable loſs to the community? 
Probably moſt of theſe died in the prime of life, in which caſe the State 
would be deprived, not only of the profits that might ariſe from thcir 
future ſervices, were they employed in a traffic favourable to health 
and the continuance of life, but alſo of an increaſe of members, and 
conſequently of revenue, by cutting off their poſterity in the root, 
If the ſtrength and wealth of a kingdom conſiſts in the number and 
induſtry of its ſubjects, ſure this cannot be viewed as an obiccl of 
trivial concern, no way meriting the attention of the Legiſlature, 
Such of them as were married would, no doubt, leave poor widows, 
and helpleſs orphans to become a burden on the Public. But be. 
fides thoſe who are cut off from year to year- immediately in this 
trade; what numbers have their health impaired by it, and whoſe 
ves fall at length a ſacrifice to its inſeparable eee 

But allowing they ſhould ſurvive, there is another loſs Ach the 
nation ſuſtains by this traffic, and which cannot be deemed a matter 
of trivial moment, whether viewed in a moral or political light; 


I mean its unhappy influence on the minds of thoſe who are conver- 


fant in it. Some exceptions there may be, but, in general, it is 
morally impoſſible that men ſhould be long engaged in this trade, 
and yet not have their beſt feelings blunted, and their ſenſe of right 
and wrong, which rather needs to be cheriſhed, gradually impaired. 
What ſort of parents, huſbands, maſters, &c. are ſuch likely to 
make? Will not theſe cruel and wicked diſpoſitions, which find 
ſuch ſcope in a flave-ſhip, vent themſelves more or leſs in every 
circle in which they move, and hence come to be more extenſively 
_ diffuſed than one is at firſt aware? As this commerce in human 
kind prevails chiefly in England, it is perhaps more than probable, 
that we are to trace to this ſource theſe ſavage diſpoſitions which 
delight ſo much in cock-fights, borſe-races, boxing-matches, public 
executionc, and the like, for which barbarous relics of Gothic man- 
ners too many of the vulgar, I wiſh there was no reaſon to add of 
the genteel too, are much noted; and which rapidly diffuſe their 
influence on the north fide of the Tweed alſo. The noble exertions 
made there at preſent for the Abolition of this traffic, does them 
however much honour, and, it is hoped, the diſpoſitions which in- 
ſpire theſe exertions, will in due time wipe off this reproach. Says 
one of themſelves, ſpeaking of this 2 in which he was for a time 


engaged, 


„ 


engaged, In general, l know of no method of getting money, not e- 
ven that of robbery for it on the high-way, which has a more di- 
rect tendency to efface the moral ſenſe, to rob the heart of every 


« gentle and humane diſpoſition, and to harden it, like ſteel, againſt 


« al}, impreſſions of ſenſibility.” Is it not then to be hoped, and 
devoutly wiſhed, that our Legiſlature will have the dignity to ſet 
a laudable example to other nations, by removing from our laws 
the reproach of licencing this deteſtable traffic in the blood and 
fleſh of men, which is productive of obduracy of heart, of rapine, 
cruelty and murder z that our mercantile intercourſe with Afri- 


ca may ceaſe to be polluted with the blood of its inhabitants. 


Add to the above enormous load of blood-guiltineſs, contracted by 
the nation in this traffic, the numbers cut off in the Eaſt Indies 


fince we acquired property there, if we may repoſe any credit in 6 


the impeachment of Mr Haſtings and others, and alſo the crying ſin 
of ſuffering ſo much blood ſhed at home, in Child. murder and Duels, 


to paſs unpuniſhed, and ſay, if we have not much to account for in | 


that day when we muſt all appear before the ſacred tribunal of 
Chriſt, to receive according to the deeds done in the body, whether 
good or bad? O Britons, are you prepared to meet your God on 
this day, and to render an account to him of the blood ſo ſhed in 


your dominions, to which we have long been acceſſory by our fin- 


ful filence, if not by an active concurrence and a ſharing of the 
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ſpoils? If the ſufferings and death of the Saviour of the world is 


expreſsly charged on the elders, the chief prieſts and ſcribes among 
the Jews, Matth. xvi. 21. becauſe they wiſhed and ſolicited theſe, 
tho' they were inflicted by others; and if the people at large are 
directly charged by an apoſtle with the horrid crime of /{/ng him 


| the Prince of life, Ads iii. 1 5. tho? this was the deed of the Roman 


ſoldiers, becauſe they cried with one conſent, Away with him, a- 
way with him, cruciſy him, cruciſy bim; is there not too much rea- 
ſon to aſſert, that all that deluge of bloed will at laſt be found in 
Britain's ſkirts, and that all thoſe who wiſh and plead for the con- 


tinuance of the trade in queſtion, make phemichves chargeable with 


it in the ſight of Heaven? : 
All ye that fear God, mourn and figh for the abominations done 
and tolerated in the land; and deprecate that wrath which our ac- 


| cumulated guilt POS for upon this generation God may juſtly 


viſit all the innocent blood ſhed by means of Britons for centuries 


fouls 


| paſt. Is it a matter of ſmall moment to have fo many myriads of 
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[” Gt pleading againſt us, 10 How long, O Lord, holy _ true, FA 

( thou not judge and avenge our blood on them that dwell on the 
4 earth?” and that blood like Abel's crying inceffantly from the 

earth, which hath opened her mouth to receive it from the hands 

ol the murderers, to Heaven for the merited vengeance? How can 
we bear the thought that they ſhould thus lodge their complaint a. 

gainſt us at the throne of that God who faith, © Vengeance is 

mine, I will repay it?” His awful wrath, which we have been fo. 

long treaſuring up, hangs over our guilty land, only waiting his 

- commiſſion to burſt forth in conſuming torrents. He is not flack 

concerning his threatening, as ſome men count flackneſs, but long. 

ſuffering to us ward, that his goodneſs may lead us to repent of our 

paaſt conduct, which-abuſed, as, alas! it is by millions, the day of 

his penal viſitation ſhall not ſlumber. Moral cauſes produce their 

effects, and ſuch are to be found with us, às in other nations have 

proved the certain harbingers of awful judgments. What reaſon can 

be aſſigned why they may not prove fo to us alſo? Can we advert 

to our Lord's ſolemn menace of the Jews, without feeling ſome ſe- 

cret dread for ourſelyes, when we reflect on our national abuſe of 

the beſt of privileges? Therefore ſay I unto you, The kingdom 

of God ſhall be taken from you, and given to a nation bringing 

forth the fruits thereof,” Matth. xxi. 43, — Did he not awfuliy 

execute this threatening; within the ſpace of forty years of the time 

he pronounced it, however unlikely it might then appear? and who 

can ſay, that he will ſo long exerciſe patience with Britain? He 

had been juſt, and manifeſted to be ſo, had he long ere now execu- 

ted ſuch a judgment upon us : may his grace incline us to repent- 

ance, and his mercy ſuſpend and avert it? Ye who are the Lord's 

remembrancers, give him no reſt ; for it may be he will hear your 

cry, and in anſwer to your prayers avert the impending doom. The 

Lord ſtayed the raging plague, when his ſervant Moſes interpoſed 

between the living and the dead; and the conſuming wrath of Hea- 

ven was appealed, when Phinehas in his zeal executed judgment on 

a daring tranſgreſſor. Let all ranks plead with our Rulers, by e- 

very conſtitutional method, that they would thus ſhew themſelves 

true patriots, and real well wiſhers to the continued proſperity of 

their country. In this reſpeA, we cannot ſay to them, relative to 

the guilt incurred in this traffic, as the prieſts of old faid to Judas, 
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What is that to us, ſee ye to it; for that wrath which their mea- 
4 June may draw down en the land will involve the Public at large; 
- whence 
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and their enemies tremble ? 
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0 
whence our application on the preſent occaſion is too well founded, 
and claims an impartial hearing, and a ſpeedy compliance, But 
ſhould they think proper, in their wiſdom, ſtill to ſanction this ille- 
gal traffic, after all the evidence laid before them of its nature and 
effects, which Heaven in mercy to millions prevent, reaſon, obſer- 
vation, and Scripture will authoriſe us to confider ſuch conduct as 
a certain token of the near approach of national judgments. Should 
we thus, by our Repreſentatives, refuſe to aboliſh it, with our eyes 
open on all that guilt and miſchief with which it is replete, is it not 
more than poſſible, that before they have another opportunity of 
doing juſtice to a much injured people, God may appear to plead 
their cauſe, and avenge their wrongs in a manner that will MR his 
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Need I beg the Chriſtian Reader's indulgence for 0 fo 


long on theſe practical remarks, when he reflects that we are deep- 
1y concerned in them more ways than one? Before I diſmiſs them 


F 


however, I cannot forbear relating an anecdote, which I recollect to 3 


have once read, in the life of one of the Chriſtian fathers, as they 


are called. After the Roman empire embraced Chriſtianity, in a 


popular tumult, that happened, if I remember well, in the city of 


Antioch, the ſtatues or images of the Emperor and Empreſs were 
broken down, and treated with indignity. Exaſperated at ſuch 
conduct, the Emperor ſent commiſſioners with ſtrict orders to ſearch 
out and puniſh the guilty, by which means many were put to death. 
As they one day paſſed along the ſtreets, a poor man, whoſe vene- 
able appearance attracted their notice, accoſts them to this effect: 
„ Sirs, I earneſtly beg that you would remind the Emperor your 
„ maſter, that if he is ſo heinouſly offended at the inhabitants f“ 
* "cramping a few inanimate repreſentations of himſelf, which 

may eaſily be repaired, how will God bear to ſee him deſtroy fo 
* many of his living images, whom neither he nor all the world 
* can reſtore to their former ſtate?” 'The gravity of his looks, the 


earneſt importunity of his addreſs, and particularly the weight of 


his argument, procured him attention, and a promiſe to tranſmit the 
meſſage to the Emperor, which induced him inſtantly to prohibit 


any farther effuſion of blood. The Reader will be before hand with 


we in the application. From the ſtatement already given, which 
is more than problematical, ſeveral millions of God's living images 
have been degraded, maltreated and deſtroyed ſince the commence- 


ment of this infernal branch of commerce, and that by the hands, 
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/ ot thro? the influence of Britons. © Say not with yourſelves, How 
« doth God know? can he judge thro' the dark cloud? Thick 
clouds are a covering to him that he ſeeth not. Is not God in 
« the height of heaven? doth he not walk in the circvit thereof?” 
Job xxii. Do not his eyes go to and fro in the earth, beholding 
the evil and the good, and to manifeſt bimſelf ſtrong in behalf of 
thoſe who truſt in him ;—in behalf of all that are injured and op. 
prefſed ? Yes, God beheld their treatment, — their record is on high, 
and their injuries and blood ſhall be required ; for the Judge of all 
the earth will do right, and redreſs the wrongs bf thoſe who have 

no help from man. Let not the oppreſſors of the poor ahd helpleſs 
conclude from his apparent ſilence hitherto, that he is ſuch a one 
| | zs themſelves; but he will reprove them, and ſet their evil deeds 
in order before them. © Now conſider this, ye that forget Gad, 

© left he tear you in pieces, and there be none to deliver.” Pſal, l. 
The precept given to Noah reſpeQing murder, or the obligation on 

Society to puniſh a murderer with death, is urged by the confider- 
ation that man was formed in the image of God. An apoſtle em. 

ploys the ſame reaſon againſt reviling our fellow-creatures, which 
muſt conclude ſtill more ſtrongly againſt treating them ill, or rob- 
bing them of their liberty or life. Both reaſons. * in the caſe 

. before us, and ſhould be allowed their full weight” 

"The Pfalmiſt, in delineating the character and conduct of wicked 
men, gives but too juſt a deſcription of many employed in the traf. 
fic in ſlaves. © The wicked in his pride doth perſecute the poor. 

He boaſteth of his heart's deſire and bleſſeth the covetous, whom 
the Lord abhorreth. God is not in all his thoughts. His ways 
: .- always grievous, He fitteth in the lurking-places of the vil. 
_ * lages: in the ſecret places doth he murder the innocent: his eyes 
«are privily ſet againſt the poor. He lieth in wait ſecretly as a 
« Hon in his den: he lieth in wait to catch the poor: he doth 
catch the poor when he draweth him into his net. He crouch- 
eth, and humbleth himſelf, that the poor may fall by his ſtrong 
ones. He hath ſaid in his heart, God hath forgotten : he hideth 
* his face, he will never ſee it.” 

Such being the practice of the wicked, with great propriety don 
David intercede and expoſtulate with God againſt them, in terms 
too applicable on the preſent occaſion. * Arife, O Lord, O God, 
« lift up thine hand: forget not the humble,” or, as the margin 
wander it, « the afflicted.” ** Wherefore doth the wicked contemu 

| « God2 
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« God ? he hath aid in his heart, Thou wilt not require it. Thou 
«haſt ſeen it, for thou beholdeſt miſchief and ſpite, to requite it 
« with thy hand: the poor committeth himſelf to thee, thou. art 


© the helper of the fatherleſs. Break thou the arm of the wicked, 


and the evil man: ſeek out his wickedneſs till thou find none. 
The Lord is King for ever and ever: the heathen are periſhed 


gut of his land. Lord, thou haſt heard the deſire of the humble, 
t or the affifted ; thou wilt cauſe thine ear to hear; to judge the 
« fatherleſs and the oppreſſed, - that the man of the earth may no 
% more oppreſs. The Lord's throne is in heaven: his eyes behold, 


his eye-lids try,the children of men. The Lord trieth the righ- 


© teous; but the wicked, and him that loveth violence, his ſoul 
© hateth. Upon the wicked he ſhall rain ſnares, fire, and brimſtone, 
« and an horrible tempeſt : this Ton be the portion of their cup. 


Plalms x. and xi. : 
It may ſurpriſe not a little that a atze fo unjuſt a FRA A | 


in itſelf, ſo cruel and i iniquitous in the mode of its proſecution, and 
ſo productive of the moſt pernicious conſequences to myriads of our 
inoffending fellow. creatures, ſhould: find advocates in a Chriſtian 


land of boaſted liberty, for the ſake of gain, which may be æmphati- 
cally termed polluted fi/thy lucre! There is reaſon to hope, that the 


abhorrence and deteſtation of this infamous branch of ſuppoſed na- 


tional-proſperity, will become ſo ſtrong and univerſal, that the pa - 
trons and abettors of Slavery will be looked upon with general 
contempt, as the very worſt kind of miſanthrops, or men haters; 


and that, aſhamed of their paſt conduct, they will ſoon give up their 


| preſent oppoſition, They may varniſh over their real motives with 
a pretended concern for the public revenue, but were they to ſpeak 
| their genuine ſentiments, it would be in the language of Demetrius 


of old to his brother-craftsmen,. © Sirs, ye know that by this craft, 
we have our wealth; —-ye know, that to the traffic in queſtion 
we owe our private fortune, and preſent ſplendor; and therefore 
we muſt make every exertion to ſecure its continuance; for ſuch 


is the preſent popular clamour about humänity, juſtice, religion, 


and what not, that not only this our darling craft is in extreme 


danger to be ſet at nought; but alſo, that the temple of the great 


god Mammon ſhould be deſpiſed, and his magnificence deſtroyed, 
whom all Britain and the world worſhippeth in one form or other, 


_ notwithſtanding all the tumult and uproar made againſt the mer- 
chadiſe of Slaves. Acts xix. Allowing it were ſo, that the reve- 
"0 * Go Oo | e 
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Pow Sas by this traffic in i the rights and lives of men, and that the 
| loſs ſuſtained by the propoſed Abolition in this reſpe&, could not 
| be reimburſed from any other quarter; yet theſe are not true pa. 
| triots—real friends of their country, who would put the price of 
blood into the public treaſury, and attempt to exalt a nation by the 
produce of iniquity, which, tho? it may ſeem to promote our pro. 
| ſperity for a ſeaſon, muſt prove at length like the worm that gnaw. 
| ed the root of Jonah's gourd, by which it withered away. This 
' little leaven will leaven the whole lump—this root of bitterneſ; 
will impart a deadly contagion to every thing that comes nigh to 
it. What the apoſtle James denounces againſt wicked rich men in 
general, never applicd to any with greater propriety than it does to 
' thoſe who have made rich by this traffic, and never repented of it, 
Go to now, ye rich men, weep and howl for your miſeries that 
4 ſhall come upon you. Your riches are corrupted, and your gar- 
„ ments are moth-eaten, Your gold and filver is cankered ; and 
© the ruſt of them ſhall be a witneſs againſt you, and ſhall eat your 
&© fleſh as it were fire. Ye have heaped treaſure together for the 
« laſt days. Bekold, the hire of your labourers, who have reaped 
| down your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud,” —the 
4.” ctears, the fighs, the ſtripes, the wounds, and the blood of your {laves, 
5 who have cultivated your eſtates cry: and the cries of them are 
entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. Ye have lived in 
4 pleaſure on the earth, and been wanton; ye have nouriſhed your 
hearts, as in a day of flaughter. Ye hw condemned and killed 
the juſt, the young end forlorn : and he doth not reſiſt you.” | 
James v. 

It is at preſent in the power of our Parliament to tranſmit their 
name with diſtinguiſhed honour to poſterity—to bring the bleſſing of 
thouſands ready to periſh on their own head, and to wipe off our 
national reproach in the eye of foreigners : but ſhould they now re- 
fuſe to grant the prayers of ſuch a reſpectable part of the commu- 
nity, this muſt tarniſh the luſtre of the Britiſh throne, fix an inde- 
lible ſtigma on our laws, as if written in blood, and employed as 

the engine of injuſtice, cruelty, oppreſſion and rapine, and perhaps 
produce conſequences too great to be in their power to remedy, 
and when too late to be prevented. Never did a more favourable 
opportunity of riſing into fame among the nations preſent itſelf, and 
never can it be embraced with ſo gocd a grace as at the 'preſent 
eriſis. To remain deaf on the preſent occafion to the voice of rea- 
x | | | ſos 
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fon, humanity and religion, would ſerve to juſtify the heavy char. 
ges contained in a late letter ſaid to have been ſent from a reſpect- 


able quarter, be it genuine or fabriczted. I allude to the letter pro- 


duted in the Houſe of Commons by Mr Grey, on the queſtion of 
| the Ruſſian armament, ſaid to be a copy of one from the Grand 
Signor to Sir Robert Ainſlie, our Ambaſſador at the Porte. In it 


that Monarch taxes the Engliſh as a people on whom no reliance 
can be had, becauſe they buy and ſell all mankind—as a ſervile peo- 


| ple, and adorers only of money—as having avarice, if he might de- 


pend on his information, for their chief charafer—whence they 


would /el/ and buy their God. money being their Deity, and all things . 


commerce with their miniſl.y that they baniſh truth, as they do vir- 
tue, from all their conduct and actions with each other, as keeping no 


| engagements but while it furs their own avarice or ambition —as 


having 10 religion but gain, —avarice being our only god, —and 


| the Chr: han Faith we profeſs but a maſk for hypoeryy, and other 


vicet. 
Theſe accuſations ſtrike deep, yet is it to be hoped, that as ap- 


| plied to our general character and conduct, they are unjuſt ; but 


| ſevere as they are, they apply with too great juſtice reſpecting the 
| horrible trade in queſtion, and all thoſe who abet and patronize it. 


Thoſe who can be guilty of violating the beſt and deareſt rights of 
men in one point for the ſake of gain, will not heſitate to do it in 


| another, when in their power, and ſelf-intereſt prompts to it; and 


indeed it may with propriety be ſaid here, He that offends in one 
point is guilty of all.” Such meaſures as are pointed at above, 
ſhould they be found in any department of the State, muſt diſgrace 


| a people in the eyes of other nations, and inſure the heavy judge- 
ments of the Almighty. 


O Britain, how art thou fallen by thine iniquity, when thou canſt 
employ low artifice, and open violence to enſlave the perſons, and 
debauch the morals of fellow-creatures |—when a majority in thy 
auguſt Senate can exert their eloquence, and authority, and lend 
the ſanction of their ſuffrage to perpetuate a traffic, which hath long 
proved the ſcourge and bane of human kind, and the deep diſgrace 
of Britain, and other European nations; and all from the ſordid 


| love of gain! The apoſtle tells us, that be love of money ts the root 


of all evil. That it is the root of this enormous evil is beyond a 
doubt—while thouſands feel the froit that grows from it to be bit- 
ter as wormwood. The late F changes in the world may 
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teach ire” if they will be taught, that the ities nd feeling 
of a nation are not to be tampered with, when they have juſtice on 
their ſide, and only plead the cauſe of God and humanity. For my 


on part, I am free to ſay, that were it poſſible my country could 


defire the continuance of this odious trade, after ſuch evidence cf 
its hateful nature and deep enormity hath been laid before the Pub. 


lic, however much I love it, and defire its proſperity, ſcarce could 


I wiſh longer to call it mine; and indeed ſuch a conduct woul! 
mark us more than ripe for ſome awful, but fingular viſitation ef 
Divine Providence, which, in all probability, i is at no great diftance, 
unleſs God mean to give us up as a reprobate people, whom he will 
no longer ſtrive to reform. Who would glory in the name and pri. 
vileges of Britons, ſhould Britons be {ill legally authoriſed to pro. 
ſecute a line of conduct degrading to our nation, and to humin 
nature itſelf, and involving almoſt every crime of which that nature 


is capable, and diſpoſed to avail themſelves of that authority? But 


may we not hope better things, when aſſured that our Prime Mini. 
ſter heartily wiſhes for the propoſed Abolition, whoſe ſentimen; 


on this head may be ſuppoſed to correſpond with thoſe of his Ma. 


jeſiy? If he is, indeed, hearty in the cauſe, and gives it his mini 


ſterial weight, it is not a little ſurpriſing he ſhould find himſelf in 


a minority on this queſtion, while on every other occaſion a great 
majority ſupport his meaſures! Ah! how dilgraceful to deſert bin 
in the cauſe of humanity, while every other meets their counte- 
nance and ſuffrage! But the hearts of Kings and great men ate 
in God's hand, and he can turn and molify them at pleaſure 
The avarice and cruelty of men ſhall praiſe him, and to the 
remainder of theſe. will he ſet reſtraining bounds. Let every 
Chriſtian therefore earneſtly pray, that Gud who hath the heart 


of all men in his hand, and the diſpoſal of all events, would 


effectually aboliſh this odious trade, and extend the bleſſing of li 
berty, and the means of ſalvation to every brother of the human 
race; for we ought to depend much more upon his goodneſs, and 
gracious interpoſition in anſwer to prayer, than on the humanity 0: 
men, where intereſt interferes, becauſe this indulged, blinds th: 
eyes, warps the judgment, and renders the nobler feelings of the 
heart obdurate and callous. Heaven forbid we ſhould be ſuch mon- 
ſters in human nature, as not feel for the ſufferings of our fellos- 
creatures, and lend them the belt thing in our power, our pity and 
our prayers ? Tho? 5 time of preſenting petitions to the Britih 
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Senate for the ſuppreſſion of this cruel and bloody commerce be fix- 
ed, and will ſoon be paſt, ſhould the neceſfity of future application 
be ſuperceded; yet ſtill have we acceſs to the prepared throne of 
that God, who is the Guardian of the oppreſſed, and there may we 
611 our mouths with arguments. Allowing the object of the preſent 
application were now gained, yet much remains ſtill to be done, re- 
ſpecting which, in preſent circumſtances, the unbiaſſed dictates of 
humanity, Chriſtian benevolence, and natural equity, will not per- 

wit our remaining ſilent. We would fain hope, that even thoſe of 


| our fellow- ſubjects who. were unhappily induced to reprobate the 8 


idea of aboliſhing the Trade in Slaves, when that ſubject firſt enga- 
ged the attention of the Public, will, upon more mature reflexion, 
have the virtue and humanity to change their ſentiments reſpecting 


it“. Surely the humane exertions of late made by ſuch a number 


of reſpectable Characters in the Community cannot, in this reſepect, 
be wholly in vain, | | 15 DE 

Thoſe Members of Parliament who have with ſuch laudable zeal, 
embarked in this cauſe, and perſevered hitherto in the face of much 
oppoſition, and the reſpectable Societies both in England and Scot- 
land, who have humanely united themſelves into a body, with a 
view to ſupport that cauſe, and ſecond the benign exertions of our 
worthy Repreſentatives, deſerve, no doubt, to be þad in grateful re- 
membrance, as the friends and patrons of the human race, and me- 
rit well of their country, as true patriots who with to ſecure its con- 


tinued tranquillity on a ſolid baſis, by the timely ſuppreſſion of a 


ſyſtem of iniquity which threatens our deſtruction. There is only 


one thing in which their plan appears to fall ſhort of the real mag- 


nitude of the evil complained of, which is, that it ſecures too little 


redreſs for thoſe who are already in a ſtate of ſlavery, and look up 
to the Parliament of Britain to guarantee their rights as men, to 


Which 


* Here I particularly allude to the inhabitants of Briſtol, where, and at 
Liverpool this trade hath been carried on to great extent for a long time 
back. A well-known news paper of April 1791 gives it as a public re- 
port that ( at Briſtol Mr Wilberforces' gies was burnt with every mark 
dor diſgrace.” To this the Publiſher adds, „But if the inhabitants of 
< Briſtol cannot contradict this, their town will lie under a diſgrace that 
* will be for ever indelible.” We have never yet ſeen that report contra- 
dicted. In referring to this circumſtance, page 13. by miſtake it is Liver- 
pool inſtead of Briſtol, owing to the extract having fallen by when that part 
e ee SL 
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which they bave a is as living within the precindts of the em. 
- pire. The Abolition applied for is, no doubt, a very important 
obje&, and once obtained, will, it is hoped, be attended with many 
happy conſequences to all parties concerned. But then how will 
this indemnify thoſe, who are ftill detained in a fate of ſervitude, 
for the loſs of their liberty ? or atone to God for the continued ex. 
erciſe of injuſtice and uſurped authority? for ſuch it muſt be, if no 
man can have a juſt and legal claim to the ſervice of another for 
life, who never forfeited his liberty, and that againſt his own con- 
- ſent, and without any proper compenſation, Tho? the ſituation of 
the ſlaves, by ſuch a meaſure, may on the whole be bettered, and 
this of courſe leſſen the guilt of thoſe concerned in them in future; 
yet cannot this juſtfy a right allowed to be uſurped, and in itſelf 
illegal and arbitrary.——Shall we ſay, * Let us do, or approve and 
e authoriſe, evil that good may come? So far as ſlavery is in it 
ſelf a moral evil, contrary to the laws and the whole genius of Chriſti. 
anity, and to the unalienable rights of man, and inconſiſtent with 
the enjoyment of all that happineſs the means of which the Creator 
provides for his intelligent creatures on earth; we are not at liber. 
ty to commit it ourſelves, or approve and authoriſe it in others, 
. froma pretence, or even perſuaſion that partial good will reſult 
thence to Society or individuals. Does not the Apoſtle ſay of ſuch 
as thus act, that their damnation is juſt ? and who may call the e- 
quity of his concluſion in queſtion, or ſeparate the connexion that 
ſubſiſts between moral cauſes and their effects, both in the nature 
of things, and by the juſt determination of God? If it be lawful, 
on the-principles ef Chriſtian morality, to employ men as ſlaves, 
without any fault of theirs to merit it, I muſt confeſs that I ſee not 
why it may not be alſo lawful to uſe the moſt eligible means to pro- 
cure them, The chief arguments that go to prove the moral ne- 
ceſſity of aboliſhing the trade in flaves, conclude equally ſtrong a- 
gainſt detaining our preſent flaves in perpetual bondage; whence 
we are forced to condemn ſlavery ſo qualified in groſs, in order to 
juſtify our preſent application. Grant the friends of this trade, 
that it is juſtifiable in its principle, and their cauſe is gained,— 
they can eaſily find an anſwer to every other argument, by propo- 
fing certain regulations to be in future obſerved in the different ftz- 
ges of it; and we muſt grant this much, would we juſtiiy the tole- 
ration and practice of ſlavery in our Colonies, ſuppoſe on ever fo 
humane a ſyſtem, The matter will not bear a ſtrict ſcrutiny ; for, 
| ; weighed 


Ts r 


13 
added] in the balance: of reaſon and equity, the claims to a 


| ſlavery will be found deſtitute of all ſolidity. As particular inftan- 


ces of the more lenient uſage of flaves cannot refute the evidence | 
adduced of their ill treatment in general, nor fruſtrate the arguments 
for the abolition of the trade; ſo no propoſed improvement in the 


| mode of conducting it can juſtify that which is illegal or unjuſt in 


its principle, or give the planters a moral right to the continued 
ſervice of their flaves without compact or compenſation ; and in- 


| deed, ſuppoſing their claim valid on ſuch an improved plan, to ſe- 
cure this would be found not very practicable; for the condition 


of thoſe who are ſubjected to the neee will of others muſt ever 


be precarious and wretched. 


That perpetual ſlavery is repugnant to the laws and ſpirit of the 
goſpel, and to the unalienable rights of man, and inconſiſtant with the 
full enjoyment of all that happineſs which the common Father of 
all intended for him, none who is not biaſſed by prejudice, and blind- 


| ed by intereſt, will attempt to deny. I mean not however to plead 


for an immediate abolition of ſlavery in the fulleſt ſenſe, but only 
for ſuch ſalutary reſtrictions as would effectuate this deſirable object 
in due time. Neither do I mean that the preſent owners of {laves 
ſhould have no indemnification allowed them, tho?, every thing con- 
fidered, moſt, if not all of them, can have no claim to this in ſtrict 
juſtice. What I would infift on is, that the idea of continuing our 
preſent ſlaves and their feed in a ſtate of perpetual ſervitude, ſup- 
pole them ever ſo well treated, appears to me, and I think will to 


| every one who duly weighs the matter, highly unbecoming a free 


and profeſſedly Chriſtian people, and ſubverſive of the plaineſt dic- 
tates of natural equity, not to mention the impolicy of ſuch a mea- 


ſure, as what in all probability will be productive of the molt ſeri- 


ous conſequences to the planters themſelves. Might it not then be 


recommended to the Legiſlature to adopt certain regulations ſerving 
| to aſcertain the time and manner of ther emancipation, their maſ- 
ters being previouſly remunerated by their labour or otherwiſe, for 


any expence they might have been at in purchaſing or educating 
them, meanwhile enjoining on the planters the ſtrict obſervance of 


ſuch wholeſome rules as are ſuggeſted in the Abſtract, taking effec- 


tual meaſures to have them carried into execution? This would 
furniſh a powerful motive to the ſlaves to act, during the interim of 


| their ſervitude, with diligence and propriety, and to bear it with 
[contentment and cheerfulneſs. Is there any thing unjuſt in ſuch a 


reſtric- 
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refttifion ? or rather, would it goth a breach of juſtice to diſre- 


gard it? With reſpect to the adult already on the plantations, five | 


or perhaps fix years of future ſervice might be allowed their maf. 


ters; for this would probably be enough to repay the original pur. 


chaſe price, tho? the whole period of their ſervitude had been con: 


' fined to it. As to the children of flaves, born and educated on the 


eſtates, let them remain the maſters property till arrived at the age 
of 24 or 25, unleſs at the expiration of that term they voluntary 


chuſe to continue with him, which many of them probably would, 
were they well uſed. Thoſe who have been long ſlaves, if ill uſage 


permits any of them to drag out life to advanced years, - ſhould, in 
equity, be ſet immediately at liberty, with ſome proviſion for their 
comfortable ſubſiſtence, that they may enjoy a little calm in the e. 
vening of life. I am verily perſuaded /that the above plan comes 
far ſhort of what ſtrict juſtice requires. Neither the number, nor 
the wealth of the tranſgreſſors ſhould ſcreen them from deſerved 


| puniſhment, where the charge of criminality can be carried home 


to individuals, much leſs authoriſe them to detain always in poſieſ. 
fion what they have obtained and uſed in ways diſallowed of Hes. 
ven, if the truth of the Evidence can be relied on. Reaſon, juſtice, 


and humanity, revolt at the thought of dooming a helpleſs race of 


men and their poſterity to perpetual ſlavery, ſuppoſe it ever ſo 


mild, without any fault of theirs to merit it. We may, in our weak 


policy, or imperfe& views of juſtice between man and man, err; 


but the Judge of all the earth will do right: for the oppreſſor and 
oppreſſed are his, and his honour is concerned to plead the cauſe of 


the latter, which he will not fail to do in his own time. 
The continuance of ſlavery but on {ome ſuch terms, appears to 


be highly unjuſt in itſelf; and likely to be attended, one time or o. 


ther, with the moſt fatal conſequences to thoſe who practiſe and en- 
courage it; for no expediency can be urged as a plea for violating 
the expreſs mandates of Heaven, and that commerce muſt be high- 
ly criminal. which cannot be proſecuted on any other terms. But 


the plea of neceſſity will appear groundleſs, when we reflect that 


thoſe nations whoſe planters cultivate their lands, and manufaQure 


_ their ſugars by means of free men, bring them to market on muck 


eaſier terms than thoſe who employ ſlaves; and that this is really 


the caſe is a well known fact. To ſuch a degree is this indeed the 
_ caſe, that our Weſt India merchants are ſuppoſed to have receive! 
for ſugar alone, in fifty ow back, —_ ſeventy millions ſterling 


more 


(us ) 


* chat it Mee have coſt at any other market. If any of them 
{ail in their circumſtances, it cannot be owing to the low prices of 
their commodities. If it is a truth, that the bleſſing of God alone 
maketh rich, and ſuperaddeth no ſorrow, no wonder then this ſhould 
be denied to thoſe who tread in paths diſapproved of him. Honeſ- 
ty, uprightneſs, and compaſſion, will be eventually found the beſt 
policy; for they alone who walk uprightly, walk ſurely, | 
Without doing ſomething in favour of the ſlave; fimilar to that 
ſuggeſted above, tho? their condition ſhould on the whole be bet- 
' tered, in conſequence of the wiſhed for abolition, yet their bond- 
| ape, after the hopes they have of late entertained, will fit heavier 
and be more ſenſibly felt than ever. Solomon tells us, that © hope 
deferred makes the heart fick,” what then muſt hope entirely cut 
off occaſion? The preſent ſlaves on our plantations, tho! emancipated, 
could not indeed all at once avail themſelves of the bleſſing of li- 
berty, but by a humane treatment, and enjoying the means of in- 
ſtruction and religious improvement, for which ſome effectual pro- 
viſion ſhould be made, they might, in the.courſe of a few years, be 
fitted for acting in the capacity of free men, with honour to them- 
ſelves, and benefit to the community at large. The caſe of ancient 
Ifrael, when ſet free from the ſervile and oppreſſive yoke of their 
takk-maſters in Egypt, plainly ſhews that a people all at once emer- 
ging from bondage, may not be 1n condition for ſome time to make 
a due improvement of the bleſſings reſulting from freedom and con- 
nected with it. And, indeed, this is a native conſequence of paſ- 
ſing, all of a ſudden, from one ſituation to its very oppoſite z wit- 
neſs the preſent caſe of France; unleſs the mind is gradually pre- 
| pared for the important change. In order to fit for this, the plant- 
ers ſhould be bound to provide the means of learning, and religious 
inſtruction for their ſlaves and their children, (or if this cannot be, 
the nation ſhould do it at their own expence;) and when the period 
of their liberation comes, ſhould be required, like the Jews of old 
reſpecting their enſlaved brethren, to give them alittle Rock where- 
with to begin the world, either in land or in money, if not in Both, 
that they might live undef them, if they choſe, as cotters, or hired 
ſervants, and to aſſiſt them with their beſt advice for the future re- 
gulation of their conduct. All this is not a great matter for a maſ- 
ter whom they had long ſerved with fidelity, and who has perhaps 
made rich by their means. Such a plan common equity ſeems to 
| require, and without doing ſomething like this for them, we may 
N . 5 ö naturally 
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naturally expect that Providence will interpoſe, and ſet them at l. 


berty in a manner leſs beneficial, but more degrading to us. The 


writer is perſuaded, ſuch a plan would meet the ideas of every 


_ Chriſtian, who knows the value of his own liberty, and conſiders 


the tenure by which he holds it; and, notwithſtanding the ſtrong 
light in which the matter may be placed, in point of ſtrict juſtice 
and equity, ſuch a plan would meet his cordial concurrence : but 
too many weighty reaſons put it out of his power, as a man and a 
Chriſtian, to acquieſce'in any that falls ſhort, at leaſt, of the ſpirit 


I am perſuaded, that the Societies lately inſtituted for effeQing 
the abolition of the trade in ſlaves, and indeed all who poſſeſs ſen. 
timents of humanity and religion, would rejoice to ſee not only this 
important object gained, but alſo the entire ſuppreſſion of ſlavery it- 
ſelf. But they ſeem to think the Legiſlature might not conſent to 


the latter, at leaft, that an application to this effect would afford 


ground of clamour to the friends of that trade as an attempt on 
civil property, What the Legiſlature might be induced to grant, 


we cannot fay with certainty, tho' we ſhould hope they will be dil. 
poſed to grant to the wiſhes of the nation what is right and equita- 


ble in itſelf, when the matter is duly repreſented. This we ſhould 


at leaſt aſk, as we would not ſanction and aſſert the claims of juſtice 


and humanity only by halves for the Legiſlature can determine 


without us, whether they ſhall grant the object of petitioning them 


in whole or in part. With regard to the Planters claim of proper- 


ty in their ſlaves, it may ſuffice to ſay, that when the right to any 
commodity, or rather the actual poſſeſſion of it, is acquired by un- 


juſtifiable means, the poſſeſſor may be lawfully deprived of it, and 
yet have no juſt cauſe to complain. Poſſcflion alone cannot conſti- 
tute the validity of a right, which wult be founded on ſomething 
elſe, Would any one ſuftain it as a ſufficient reaſon why a thief 
or a robber ſhould be allowed ftill to poſſeſs what he had ftolen, or 
forcily taken from another, becauſe he had it for ſome time in his 
cuiedy? If the Planters are not guilty themſelves of ſtealing their 
fellow-creatures, yet are they art and part with thoſe who are, while 
they buy them of their hand, knowing how they come by them. 
Do we ever hear that they entertain any ſcruples, or make any 


' queſtion on this head? The receiver of ſtolen goods, having accels 
to know them to be ſuch, is juſtly deemed equally criminal with 
the principal. It would be, therefore, juſt and equitable to deprive 

IS | the 


X73. 
the planters of the unrewarded labour of their "TY without any 
indemnification, as a juſt puniſhment for dealing ſo long in an ini- 
quitous traffic, and exerciſing their uſurped authority with ſo much 
rigour and barbarous cruelty; for on this head the public ſeem to 
be of one opinion ? 

But to remove every ſpecious imputation of injuſtice, and ground 
of clamour and oppoſition in this reſpect, let either the mode re- 
commended above be adopted, which is barely doing juſtice to the 
faves, or ſome other more eligible ; or, ſhould they be ſet at liber- 

ty within a ſhorter period, let the nation at large reimburſe in part 

the loſs the planters may ſuſtain by ſuch a meaſure ; for I am perſua- 
ded every real friend of humanity and of his country would not ſcru- 
ple to contribute according to his ability, I ſay in part, for even that 
would be an act of generoſity, and not of ſtri& juſtice : for is it ever 
heard that ſtates make any compenſation to their ſubjects for being 

juſt, humane, and equitable in their carriage towards their fellow- 
men, or for making reparation for paſt injuries? Human laws an- 
nex penalties to diſobedience, but never did a Legiſlature dream 
that they were bound to grant any other compenſation to the duti- 
ful and obedient, but the protection and ſecurity of theſe laws; 
and hence they have no poſitive reward annexed to them. But the 
planters and Weſt-Indian merchants are before hand with the na- 
tion; for in the exorbitant advance they have of late made in the 
price of their commodities, by which means ſome of them have ac- 
quired princely fortunes, they have levied ſome millions to which they 
could have no legal title, were the laws againſt monopolizing put in 
execution, The negle& of enforcing good laws, when the welfare 
of the community requires it, tends to bring the laws, in general, 
into diſrepute ; for they are all enacted by the ſame authority, and 
he that offends in one point is in effect guilty of the breach of all. 
The Legiſlature, who claim the right of taxing the nation, and 
whoſe taxes are in many inſtances not a little burdenſome, ſhould | 
doubtleſs provide, that no part of the ſubjects openly oppreſs and 
fleece another with impunity. The above and ſimilar confidera- 
tions duly weighed, who would not with that ſlavery were totally 
aboliſhed ſo ſoon as poſſible, a meaſure which natural juſtice de- 
mands; and the continued proſperity of the nation, and of our colo- 
nies RY e as well as the happineſs of thouſands of our fellow- 
creatures ſeem to make, in preſent circumſtances, abſolutely neceſ- 
lary. Every thing ſhort of a meaſure that will at leaft aſcertain 
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this defirable object in due time is like attempting to ſkin over: 


dangerous wound, while the matter is allowed to feſter within, 
which may break out at a future period, perhaps with greater vio. 


lence, and then render the cure more difficult and hazardous. What 
is wrong in a moral view, cannot ſurely be right in a political one; 


and tho” it may proſper for a time, yet the latter end of it will be 
diſappointment, bitterneſs, and remorſe ; whence juſtice ſhould haye 


| 850 courſe be the preſent apparent confihurnces what they may. 


* 


When our flaves hear how the nations of the earth exert them. 
ſelves with ſucceſs to ſhake off the yoke of deſpotiſm and how the 
Britiſh Parliament have extended favour to their countrymen, in 
exempting them from the depredations of the Slave Trade, (I ſpeak 
on the fappoſition they will be ſo humane and wiſe as to do fo,) 
while they and their poſterity are denied the moſt diſtant proſped 


of liberty, what will be the probable conſequences | ? Without pre. 


tending to the ſpirit of prophecy, we may venture to predict, that 


they will be hurried into deſperate meaſures, and contract a ſtill 


greater averſion to their white tyrants. Having ſo often experien- 


_ ced their cruelty, the queſtion is natural, How will theſe men who 


are ſo long accuſtomed to do evil—to maltreat us, and tyrannize o. 


ver us, learn to do well—to uſe us with juſtice and humanity ? Till 
they get other hearts, how will their manners become humane and 


gentle? - The ſugar merchants, foreſeeing this very thing, have ex 


erted every nerve to compel miniſtry to aid the operation of their 


whips by the terror of our bays; an office vaworthy of the for- 
ces of a free people. 

From the ſtir made in Bfitäin about the glare Trade, the flaves 
in our plantations are naturally led to entertain hopes, but ſhould 
theſe hopes be eventually diſappointed, the conſequences may be ſe. 


rious. This may unhappily induce them, in the paroxiſms of grief 


and deſperation, either to offer violence to their own lives, or to 
plot and riſe againſt their maſters, as of late in S! Domingo, which 


may terminate in their mutual deſtruction, and in the ruin of the 


Colonies. To oppoſe and reſiſt an authority juſtly acquired, and 


| lawfully exerciſed, is rebellion ; to reſiſt one uſurped in itſelf, and 


unzjuſt and tyrannical in its exerciſe, is ſelf-defence. Having 


mentioned St Domingo, who can forbear remarking, that the band 
of Providence ſeems viſible i in the horrid devaſtations committed in 


that iſland, and that the fin of the white people may be read in their 


8 if I N well, when the National Aſſe mbl) 
| | were 
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were deliberating about extending liberty to the Naves in their plan- 


tations, a meaſure which the radical principles of their Conſtitution 


require, no doubt, to be adopted, the planters in this very iſland 
oppoſed it with a menace, If they had concurred with the idea of 
the Aſſembly, ſo far as to give their ſlaves the certain proſpect of 
emancipation in the courſe of a few years, this in all probability 
would have kept all quiet, ſecured their property, and prevented 
all the unhappy conſequences of the late inſurrection. An over- 
eager purſuit of the world blinds men to their true intereſt, and de- 
feats its own object. But now more damage is done than would 
have paid for their labour for many years to come, and will be much 
more ſeverely felt. The loſs of property ſuſtained was ſome time 


ago computed at twenty-five millions ſterling, beſides the loſs of 


lives, and the deficiency of crops till the iſland can be reſtored to 


its former ſtate of cultivation, which will take ſeveral years, allow- 


ing things to proceed now ever fo proſperouſly. But theſe diſturb- 
ances are not yet at an end, and what farther evils they may pro- 
duce, who can tell? At a moderate computation, all this may be 
ſuppoſed to amount to an equal ſum. The very intereſt of this, at 
five per cent, would hire two hundred thouſand of their preſent 
ſlaves, at the rate of 12 J. 10s. each per annum, which would afford 
a competency along with a little land from which to raiſe proviſion 
for themſelves and families. Such a number of male free ſervants 
would be more than adequate to the cultivation of the land, while 
their wives and children might be employed in ſome uſeful branch- 


es of manufacture. Thus the planters would be happily freed from 
the conſtant terror of inſurrections, which ſo often prove fatal on 


the preſent wretched ſyſtem. It is juſt with God that thoſe who 
feck to acquire riches by unlawful means, and will not return to 
the paths of truth and rectitude, ſhould meet their puniſhment in 


the ways they have choſen, and be diſappointed in their hope. But 
men will ſooner ſubmit to diſappointment, miſery and forrow in 


ways of their own deviſing, the latter end of which is death, howe- 
ver flattering they may appear in their bhnded eyes, than ſeek pro- 
ſperity and comfort in paths approved of Heaven. When a peo- 


ple walk contrary to the Moſt High, it is uſual with him to walk 
contrary to them. "Tho? the abolition of the Slave Trade, fo far 


as It concerns the future importation of the natives of Africa into 
our Colonies, muſt meet the wiſhes of every bumane perſon, who 
will there cordially defire that ſucce ſs may crown the preſent ap- 
plication 
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| plication of the friends of that meaſure; yet one cannot help 8 
ing that if it reſt here, the remedy will be found incomplete, and 
that the continuance of Horry: will at length me the ruin of the 


Britiſh Colonies. 
The unhappy diſturbances in St 8 have been aſcribed by 


the papers of January laſt, to the folly, treachery, and inſolent eru- 
elty of the white people themſelves; and the plain narrative of the 


Governor, and the Municipality of Portau-Prince referred to in 


proof of it. They are charged with adding inſult to breach of 


faith. To the ſame effect, a member aſſerted in the National Af. 
ſembly, that it is the infernal vanity of the whites which made 
them perjure themſelves, by refuſing to execute the Concordat, to 
which they had ſworn twice, that produced the effuſion of blood; 

and led the free people of colour ſolemnly to ſwear to one another, 


to periſh rather than renounce the rights of citizens”. 


- Surely it cannot be deemed good policy to | proſecute ſuch mea- 
Carts as tend to make thoſe our enemies who may have it in their 


power materially to hurt us, but who might by other meaſures be 
made our ſteady friends, and of eſſential ſervice to us in the time 
of need and danger. On the preſent miſerable mode of managing 
our ſlaves, what can be expected from them in caſe of a war with any 


neighbouring power, or the invaſion of our iſlands? Will not the 


love of liberty, and the defire of avenging the wrongs and i injurious 


treatment they may have received, principles deeply rooted in the 
heart of man, naturally lead them to fide with our enemies, and a- 
bet their hoſtile attempts? Were the ſlaves at preſent in our Colo- 
nies to be humanely treated, gradually freed from the galling and 
debaſing yoke of thraldom, and put in a way of acquiring ſome lit- 
tle property, like other Britiſh ſervants, they might ſtrengthen the 


- Intereſt of government in theſe Colonies, and fight bravely in their 


defence in caſe of any ſudden emergency : whereas at preſent they 
need Britiſh forces to ſecure their ſubjection, as well as to ward off 


the attacks of foreign powers, both which coſts the mother country 


vaſt expence of blood and treaſure ;—while on the preſent illeberal 
and unjuſt ſyſtem it might be naturally expected, they would prove 
our greateſt foes, ſhould any ſuch emergency ariſe. The fear of 
this, and of their attempts to revolt, muſt make their-maſters jeal- 
ous of them, and create themſelves many uneaſy apprehenſions: but, 
like the dog in the fable, by raff greedily at the Radon, they 
gene to loſe the ſubſtance. 
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If we may ly on the judgment of 1 jultly celebrated author 


of the Wealth of Nations, the natives of Africa are well entitled 
to rank among free men, and might make the beſt uſe of a well · pla- 
ced confidence, In his Theory of Moral Sentiments he has the fol- 


| lowing ſtriking remarks concerning them. There is not a Negroe 


« from the coaſt of Africa, who does not poſſeſs a degree of mag- 
« nanimity, which the foul of his ſordid maſter is too often ſcarce 
6 capable of conceiving. Fortune never exerted more cruelly her 


| 4 empire over mankind, than when ſhe ſubjected theſe nations of 


« Heroes to the refuſe of the jails of Europe, to wretches who poſ- 


| © ſeſs the virtues neither of the countries which they came from, 


« nor of thoſe they go to; and whole levity, brutality, and baſe- 
« neſs, ſo juſtly expoſe them to the contempt of the vanquiſhed,” 
There is good reaſon to believe that he drew not this character of 


| the Africans, and the ſervile, petty deſpots that keep them in thrall, 
| from mere hear-ſay, or by random, but from the beſt e 


and knowledge reſpecting both. 
Some lay a mighty ftreſs on the permiſſion a the Jews to 


| purchaſe ſlaves, and convey them, in common with their other poſ- 
ſeſſions, to their heirs; and argue as if our Lord's filence on this 
| head, and that of his apoſtles amounted to a ratification of this un- 
| der the Goſpel. Without entering into the merits of the argument, 


I think this may be aſſerted as a general and fundamental truth; 


| which may be applied in particular caſes; that nothing in the Mo- 
| faic inſtitution which is not clearly deducible from the moral law, 
| and conſonant to the diQtates of natural religion, can be binding, or 
= tolerated under the Chriſtian diſpenſation ; unleſs it can be made 
| appear that our Holy Religion expreſsly admits and recognizes 1ts 
| obligation. This rule ſeems to admit of no exception, nor is it 


difficult to apply it. Thoſe who would juſtify ſlavery from the con- 
ceſſion made the Jews, allow that any right one man can have to 
enſlave another, who has not injured him, or forfeited his liberty, 
is not by the law of nature, which indeed acknowledges no ſuch 


| right, but only in virtue of an expreſs revelation z and conſequent- 


ly, being the ſole reſult of a Divine permiſſion, cannot be any lon- 


| ger in force than we can claim the privilege of ſuch permiſſion as 


explicitely granted to ourſelves. No where in the New Teſtament 
is ſuch a permiſſion recognized, or incorporated with the Chriſtian 


ſyſtem, as conferring any ſuch right; whereas we fnd ſeveral ex- 
| 885 precepts, the full obſervance of which is quite inconſiſtent 
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with FR Abe pleaded fav; of reducing our — fellow men 


into a ſtate of perpetual ſervitude, and reaping the fruit of their 


labour without making them the leaſt compenſation. We knoy 


from our Lord's diſcourſes with the Jews, that ſeveral things were 


tolerated: to that people, which were not ſo from the beginning, c 
once meant to be a precedent to us; and which he, by aboliſhing 


or not recognizing, hath made quite unjuftifiable under the Goſpel; 
of which I conceive the permiſſion above alluded to to be one, l 


is evident, from the whole Old Teſtament hiſtory, that God gare 


the Jews a kind of luperiority, or pre-eminence- over the nation 
in a civil as well as in a religious view, while thdy acted as his loyd 
ſubjects, whence theſe, both in a collective, and individual capacity, 
were made in various reſpects to yield their comfort and bappineſz, 


This accounts for the toleration given them to procure perſons from 
among theſe nations to be employed as bond-ſervants in ſervile 
work, in perfect conſiſtence with the benign reaſons ſuggeſted in the 
introduction to this tract. In this he acted as their King, who re. 
wardled their fidelity with the ſervice of the Heathen ; and as the 


proprietor of all men, who had a right to diſpoſe of them in what 


manner, and to whom he pleaſed ; and in this view, it deſerves bo- 


tice, that be chaſtiſed Iſrael for their fins by reducing them in their 


turn into a ſtate of ſubjection to the neighbouring nations, The 
made of his procedure towards men is in this reſpe& now changed, 
for one more adapted to the ſpiritual nature of Meſſiah's Kingdon, 


The wall of partition betwixt Jew and Gentile, and betwixt one n- 


tion arid another, is now aboliſhed by Him who came to be a light 


to enlighten the benighted nations, and God's ſalvation to the end: 
of the earth; and of coucſe the eflential rights of the individual 
who 8 them are reduced to a level. I mean their rights 2 
ſubjects of the Divine government, which every Chriſtian is bound 
to hold facred and inviolable. As the Chriſtian ſyſtem teaches u 


to count every man our brother, or neighbour, whatever circum- 


ſtantial differences may take place between him and us in point of 
fituation, manners, religion, or civil rank, ſo the ſame duties that 
one native Jew owed another by the divine law, we as the profefſon 


of a religion whoſe leading law is love to God and man, owe to 


every brother of the human race. This is no ſupererogation ; fo 
tho? hereby we may benefit men like ourſelves, yet can we not pro 


- fit God. No Jew could make his brother a bond-ſeryant without 


his own conſent, and even then the period of his ſervitude was 
| mated, 


© 5 0 


mited, and the mildeſt treatment meantime ſecured. From the be- 
ginning God. enjoined on man to reſt from ſervile labour one day 
in ſeven, and to obſerve it as a holy Sabbath to himſelf, the obſer- 
vance of which wiſe aud benign inſtitution was enjoined with pecu- 
liar ſolemnity on the whole Jewiſh nation, as an indiſpenſible part 
of the moral law. The great Lawgiver in this had a reſpect not 
only to the happineſs of man, but alſo to the eaſe and convenience 
of that. part of the brute creation which is employed in his ſervice 
and doubtleſs to the eaſe and comfort, as well as the religious im- 
provement of ſervants of all deſcriptions : for in this view the ſame 
law was to the ſtranger and bond-ſervant as to the home-born and 
| free Jew. How would it be taken in ancient Iſrael, ſhould a maſ- 
ter ſend out his ſervants to labour in his field on the Sabbath? and 
yet our planters urge their ſlaves to the alternative of either work- 
ing habitually on that day, or periſhing for want; by which they 
pour contempt on the authority of the great Lord of all, and ſhew 
themſelyes deſtitute of that compaſſion for their fellow-creatures, by 
whoſe labours they are enriched, which a perſon of ordinary huma- 
nity would diſcover toward his labouring beaſt, No wonder the 
curſe of Heaven attends their property, and one time or other ſeizes 
their perſons. | 

As the religion of Jeſus enlarges and improves the privileges of 
men in general, is it not juſt and natural to ſuppoſe that it rather 
enlarges than diminiſhes them with reſpe& to theſe duties of bene- 
volence and love which they owe to one another? Need I repeat, 
that the exhortations which the apoſtles gave ſuch ſlaves as embra- 
ced Chriſtianity to live contentedly in their preſent fituation, if 
they could not better it, cannot, with any conſiſtency, be conſtru- 
ed into a tacit approbation of ſuch a ſtate, tho? ſome would ſo un- 
derſtand them. With equal propriety may we conſider their ex- 
hortations to Chriſtians to be in ſubjection to the powers that then 
were, as implying an approbation of the manner theſe acquired and 
exerciſed their authority. The truth of the matter is, they were 
bound to ſubmit to civil authority as they found it, however unjuſtly 
acquired, and, in many inſtances employed, when it did not demand 
any thing which interfered with the duty that they owed to their 
divine Maſter ; and the ſame thing may be ſaid of {laves. But ſhould 
any conſtrue admonitions to obedience in ſuch cafes, and ſo qualifi- 
ed, into an avowal of the equity of that authority which required it, 
or of the right of thoſe who exerciſed that authority, this would * 
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kia God to approve. uſurpation, injuſtice, 1 and per. 
fecution ; for all theſe were allowed by thoſe who held that autho. 

„ " rity: 5 committed under it. Whatever the apoſtles thought of 
the civil goverments which obtained where they planted Chriſtiani- 
ty, which muſt be allowed to have been none of the beſt, or of the 


principle and exercile of ſervitude which then prevailed, and which, 
by the bye, was far milder, and more humane than that practiſed 
in our Colonies, their great object was, to exhort converts to Chriſ. 
tianity to adorn that ſtation where it found them, till Providence 


put it in their power, and gave them a clear call to change it for 


2 better. It would be imprudent in the extreme in the apoſtles 
and firſt Chriſtians, to inveigh againſt the civil powers for their 
mal-adminiftration, and againſt the practice of ſlavery which had 
obtained in the Roman empire and elſewhere, as this would irritate 
thoſe in authority, bring on themſelves the odium of intermeddling 
with what was deemed the civil rights of men, obſtruct the progreſs 


of the goſpel, and in a manner juſtify to the world all the perſecu- 


tion which they endured. For theſe and fimilar reaſons, their filence 
on theſe topics diſcovers the wiſdom from above; but ſhould a mal. 
ter impoſe on his Chriſtian ſlaves, or a magiſtrate on his Chriſtian 


ſubjects, any thing which their divine Lord forbids, in that caſe 


they were to ſubmit to any hardſhip or ſufferings rather than obey. 
But while they enjoyed liberty to ſerve God, according to the dic- 
tates of his word and their own minds, they were to bear patiently 
any external inconvenience or loſs, however guilty thoſe might be 
in the ſight of Heaven ho ſubjected them to this. From the a- 
bove and other conſiderations, the apoſtles might conſiſtently exhort 
Chriftian ſlaves to bear their ſituation without repining, at the ſame 
time that they viewed ſlavery as quite unjuſtifiable, .and reprobated 
the means commonly employed 1 in ein who innocent into that 
ſtate. 

Can we once ſuppoſe, that he who hath aricly forbidden one 
man to ſteal the leaſt article belonging to another, would tolerate 
the violent ſeizure of his perſon, and his reduction to a ſtate of fla- 
very for life? Such a conduct be far from him, and ſuch a thought 
far from us. If he gave permiſſion to his ancient people to buy 
flaves,'there is reaſon to believe that this was not more out of kind- 


| neſs to them than to the perſons ſo expoſed. Would the righteous 


Lord and Judge of all permit them to purchaſe men procured as our 


plantation Leves originally are; or at leaſt, to abet the hateful prac: 


tice? 
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81250 
tice? Verily he would not. We never read of their travelling to 
diſtant countries in order to procure them. The cruel practice of 
expoling not only priſoners of war, whom the conquerors claimed 
as their property, but allo children who were often ſold by their 
own parents, obtained among the Heathen nations; and it was hu- 


mane and merciful to permit the Jews to buy them, as hereby they 
were inſured of better uſage, and would have a favourable oppor- 


tunity of becoming converts from idolatry to the true religion: 


whereas, were they {old to the Heathen, they could not enjoy the 
Jatter, and might in all probability fail of obtaining the former. 
Their continuance in a ſtate of ſervitude might be neceſſary under 
that diſpenſation to maintain the privileges of native Jews diſtinct 
from that of ſtrangers of the Gentiles, and to remove every tempta- 
tion of returning to their own country, and the idolatrous worſhip of 
their fathers. | Yet we learn from the ſacred hiſtory, that ſome who 
were originally ſlaves were promoted, on account of their worth 
and piety, to offices of power and truſt, and this might be the caſe 


with many beſides thoſe particularly mentioned. That ancient na- 


tions, among whom ſlavery obtained, often uſed their ſlaves in the 
ſame manner appears evident from the earlieſt human records now 
extant, as alſo from the promotion of Joſeph in Egypt, and of Da- 
viel and the three Hebrew worthies in the court of Perſia, and ſome 
others mentioned in ſcripture. But do we ever hear that any of 
the natives of Africa are promoted in our Colonies, be their birth, 

their talents, or worth what they will, unleſs the degrading office 
of drivers, to harraſs and whip up their brethren, can be deemed 
a promotion? In ancient Greece and Rome, the fame humane and 
equitable ſyſtem was adopted, whence we find many, once ſlaves, 
acquiring both liberty and poſſeſſions, and becoming uſeful and il- 
luſtrious members of the community. May we not from this infer, 


that modern ſlavery as practiſed in our plantations, is much more 
cruel, oppreſſive, and degrading to human nature than that which - 
took place among the Jews, or even among the ancient Heathen, 
tho? no other circumſtance ſhould lead to the ſame concluſion ? for 


it was reſerved for the boaſted light and civilization of modern 
times, and of profeſſed Chriſtians and highly favoured Britons, to 
refine ſo far on the iniquitous ſyſtem of oppreſſion, injuſtice, and 
cruelty. In this reſpect, will not the Pagan world one day riſe up 


in judgment againſt us, and their conduct condemn our more hea- 
theniſh Port ? - 
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under the government of various unruly luſts and paſſions, which 
ES | | 


i | (126) 
Every argument that miſitates againſt the trade to Guinea in 
ſlaves, militates equally, if I am not miſtaken, againſt continuing 
thoſe in ſlavery who were at firſt obtained by that infamous trade, 
If the one is cruel, unjuſt, unoatural, oppreſſive, contrary to the 
duties man owes to man, and to the genius of Chriſtianity, and the 
like ; all which and more the opinion of the Public reſpecting it, 
as lately expreſſed, fully admits: ſo is the other allo. The figure 
which the apolile employs on another ſubject, applies here with pro- 


priety, If the firſt-fruit be holy, the lump is alſo holy: and if the 


root be holy, ſo are the branches; and the ſame holds ſhould we 
reverſe the terms: for as is the root, ſo are the branches; as is the 
tree, ſo is its fruit. While we deem ourſelves bound in duty to 


God and our fellow-creatures to ſolicit the Legiſlature to extirpate 
| the tree, as a root of bitterneſs and iniquity by which many are de- 
filed and made guilty, and the fireams of human happinels tainted 


or cut off, is it proper that we ſhould ſpare the branches, and wa. 
ter them from the fountain of Legiſlative authority, and prote& 


them by the fence of national power? What is wicked and unjuſt 


in its principle, can never be innocent and equitable in its practice 
and effects: for the one partakes of the properties of the other, as 
neceſſarily as a ſtream partakes of the nature of the fountain whence 
it flows, or fruit of the nature of the tree that produces it. To be 
conſiſtent with ourſelves then, and with truth and juſtice, we muſt 
reprobate Coloniel flavery as no leſs repugnant to the diQates of 
humanity, natural equity, and the Chriſtian religion, than the trade 
in ſlaves, and exert ourſelves for the abolition of the one as well as 
the other. If thoſe in power refuſe to hear the cry of mercy and 
of juſtice, Providence bath put the power of redreſs within the reach 


of the Public, independent of our Rulers; and who would not de- 


vy himſelf a trifling gratification, while the bounty of Heaven, in 
other reſpects is ſo liberal, and an object ſo intereſting to the life and 
happineſs of millions, and the continued proſperity of our Country 
is at ſtake ? Let us not content ourſelves with being juſt only by 
halves, or rather, by forbearing acts of rapine and injuſtice in a cer- 
tain line in future, while we attempt not to ſecure real and effec- 
tual redreſs for thouſands who have borne theſe in time paſt, and 
ftill groan under their effects. Such redreſs ſhould not be wholly 


left to the caprice and precarious will of others ; for the principle 


on which our hopes here reſt is not uniform in its exerciſe in breaſts 


run 


( „ 


run counter in their demands, and reign by turns. We know who 
hath ſaid, Can the Ethiopian change his ſkin, or the leopard his 
« ſpots ? then may ye alſo do good, that are accuſtomed to do e- 
« vil,“ Jer. xiii. 23. As ſoon may our ſlaves change their ſwarthy 
hue, as we by regulations at home, expect to change the manners of 
our planters. Could an act of the Legiſlature give them new hearts, 
new views and diſpoſitions, then ſomething effectual might be done; 
but the mere motive of ſelf-intereſt, however ſtrong in other caſes, is 
too {light a barrier againſt the violent impulſes of paſſion, which is too 
much verified in the whole Evidence ; for in the caſes of oppreſſion and 
cruel uſage there recorded, a due a to their own intereſt would 
have dictated a very different conduct. The ſlaves therefore can 
6nd no effectual redreſs but in meaſures that will aſcertain their li- 
berty in due time, and thus preſent a ground of hope on which their 
minds can ſecurely reſt under their preſent bondage and every in- 
tervening inſtance of il] uſage, | 
Out of our own mouth may God judge us; for while we ac- 
knowledge, as with one voice, the enormous iniquity of the trade 
in queſtion, do we not in effect paſs ſentence on ourſelves? In 
caſes of injury between man and man, does not the law of God, and 
even the dictates of natural conſcience, require that reparation ſhould 
be made to the injured party, ſo far as circumſtances can admit, 
without which, no profeſſed repentance can be deemed fincere, or 
accompanied with divine forgiveneſs? Here it is acknowledged on 
all hands that many thouſands now in our Colonies have ſuffered ex- 
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5 treme injuries, in rights the moſt dear and ſacred ; but will any ſay that 
d | theſe ſhall be all effectually redreſſed by the propoſed abolition ? This 1 
U is not ſo much as pretended, and while we conſent to their ſervi- tl 
e- WE tude, we in effect ſanction all the wrongs they have endured, and . 
in reward the perpetrators with their future labours, and, for the pre- | 1} 
id ſent application, thoſe of their children's children to lateſt poſterity. } 1 
ry We would have more reaſon to hope for the favourable interpoſi- S 
by tion of Providence, to ſecond our endeavours, did we limit the 5 
r- bpdirayer of our Petitions only by the requiſitions of humanity, juſtice 

c- and religion, according to our own expreſs and public acknowledge- 

nd 


ments, leaving it with our Rulers to grant what to their wiſdom 


ly may ſeem meet, declining at the ſame time to partake in their guilt, 
ple ſhould they refuſe to grant what the God of juſtice now demands 
ſts by the voice of his vicegerent Conſcience, ſpeaking in the united 
ich eddreſſes and declarations of many thouſands. How can we as free 


run | | 5 men 


. 


men and Chriſtians conſent, that a people ho have never offendeq FP 
us, nor even thoſe, who hold them i in bondage prior to their capti. 
vity, ſhould, with their ſeed, remain ftill deprived of the ineſtimable 
bleſſing of liberty, whithout which life itſelf loſes its chief attrac. 
tives? He who deliberately thinks ſo, and gives bis explicit con. 
ſent to the continued exerciſe of ſuch injuſtice, ſhews himſelf in ef. 
fect unworthy of that freedom wherewith e profigence wy 
favoured him. 
In what light would we view 405 conduct of a judge, ſhould be 
riſe up in open court, and offer ſuch a plea in favour of a culprit 
clearly convicted of theft or robbery : It is very true the pannel at 
Four bar has been fully convicted of theſe crimes which the lay 
puniſhes with death; but as he has been accuſtomed to theſe prac. 
tices now for a long time, ſo that he is become rich by them, as he 
hath many brethren in the ſame iniquity, which is digeſted into a 
| ſyſtem, and has had the property ſo acquired for a long time in hi 
poſſeſſion, it would be altogether improper and impohtic now, either 
to puniſh him according to the demerit of his crimes, or even to 
deprive him of the booty ſo obtained. Let him enjoy that peace. 
ably, and in order that none may diſturb him in the poſſeſſion of his 


BM ill-gotten wealth and property, let him have the ſanction and pro. 
; N tection of Government; all that remains with us to do, is to adopt 
$4 ſuch meaſures as will put it out of his power in future to commit 
1 N ſimilar depredations. I ſuppoſe ſuch reaſoning would not be liften: 
E 


= 2 ed to in any of our Courts of juſtice; and yet, if I 2m not greatly 
| miſtaken, the caſe is exactly parallel. So far as evidence can go, 
our planters ſtand convicted at the bar of the Public of having lovg 

had a deep hand in a trafhe 1niquitous in its principle and mode of 

management, and branded in every ſtage of it with practices of a 

= | diſgraceful and infamous nature, and crimes of the moſt horrid dye, 
for ſuch, or worſe if poſſible, is the judgment of the Public concern- 
ing it; and may we not view their ſilence hitherto, with reſpec to 
theſe 3 as the effect of a conviction in their own conſciences 
that they are too true. To the whole they in effect plead guilty ; 
for, amidſt all their fage reaſons for the continuance of the traffic 
in queſtion, not one is to be found tending to exculpate themſelves. 
1 They have grown mighty by their 1 iniquity, and hope their wealth 
wh 1 and influence will plead for them, but it is the buſineſs of a humane 
| and free people, and of an equitable Legiſlature, to take the prey 
from the mighty, and to deliver the unlawful captives, the unhap- 
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py DI of er; oppreſſion, and rnjuſtice, who- are 8 by 
mercileſs men, whoſe gain is every thing, to paſs their wretched days 
in flavery of the baſeſt kind. Can we then, in conſiſtence with the 
| duty we owe to God, to our fellow-men, and ourſelves, grant an un- 
bounded toleration to the direct effects of a traffic which we in ex- 
preſs terms condemn, and the neceſſity of the ſpeedy abolition of 
which we plead and urge on principles of natural equity, humani- 
ty, and religion? If it be unlawful to make ſlaves of any of our fel- 
lot creatures, while chargeable with no crimes to forfeit their li- 
berty, which ſeems to be granted by all who candidly weigh the 
matter as a firſt principle of moral equity, then is it unlawful to de- 
tain ſuch in a Gate of wretched captivity ; for in granting them li- 
berty, we only reſtore that of which we unjuſtly and forcibly rob- 
bed them; and that in a much worſe condition than we found it; 
| for it is not in the power of Britain to give them an adequate com- 
penſation for the bleſſings they have loft, and the miſeries they have 
endured, in conſequence of being dragged from their native coun- 
try, their relations and connections. It would be therefore worthy 
| of a juſt and generous nation not only to grant them liberty but to 
put them in condition to ſubſiſt themſelves with comfort. In this 
view it merits our attention, that when God freed his people from 
Egyptian thraldom he recompenced the labours extorted from them, 
by the ſpoils of their oppreſſors, as well as avenged their wrongs by 
| their deſtruction. Is he not the ſame God fiill? and are not the 
people in queſtion his creatures as well as the Jews. Will we fay 
that he has caſt off all care of the many thouſands who are now in 
a ſtate of ſlavery in our Colonies, and reſerves no mercy for them? 
| Should we decline to do them juſtice, will it not be juſt and equi- 
table in him to plead their cauſe; and redreſs their grievances, and 
avenge their paſt wrongs? Tho? he ſhould do all this in the man- 
ver he did of old in behalf of Jacob's oppreſſed offspring, could we 
tax the equity of his procedure; or ſay to him with confidence, 
| What or why doſt thou fo ? 
Would it not be ſtrange reaſoning, to argue, or ſuppoſe, . A 
primary act of injuſtice legalizes every ſubſequent one to which 
that may lead, and deprives the perſon injured by it of all juſt claim 
to the recovery and poſſeſſion of that which is allowed to have been, 


ne previous to that act, his natural and unalienable right? The im- 
1 portation of ſlaves and ſlavery itſelf are like cauſe and effect, and if 
o- cannot as Chriſtians and Britons conſiſtently plead for the con- 
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tinuance ol the Cm then the very tame reaſons which oppoſe | 


this, require our diſavowal of the latter ; for the arguments urgeq 


in the one caſe conclude equally in the other. If it be found in. 


expedient to ſuppreſs ſlavery all at once, yet let the claims of jul. 


tice be acknowledged, and things put in ſuch a train as may expe. 
detite an equitable adjuſtment. The policy of ſtateſmen, who ſel. 
dom make the word of God the rule of their meaſures, may deem 


ſome things expedient which that word condemns, and which Chri. 
ſtians ſhould of courſe! reprobate and abhor. We ſhould therefor: 
teſtify againſt modern flavery as repugnant to the Chriſtian ſyſtem, 
to the ſpirit of the Britiſh Conſtitution, and ſubverſive of the moſt 


valuable rights of men. A tacit or expreſſed approbation of it in 
us is criminal, and condemns all the ſtruggles of our forefathers for 
the recovery of the privileges whereof, as Britons and Chriſtians, we 


now boaſt. If it is lawful in the planters to detain their ſlaves for life, 
and in us to countenance them herein, then ſurely it was ſtill more 
lawful in the race of Stewart to ſubjugate their ſubjects to their own 
will, and of courſe it muſt have been rebellion to reſiſt their autho. 
rity, which reſted on a very different baſis from that of the plan. 
ters over their ſlaves; which, in fact, is no better, when viewed by 
the light of truth, reaſon, and equity, than the claim a thief, robber, 
or receiver of ſtolen goods has to the. unlimited and undiſturbed uſe 
of them. If it is unlawful in the flaves to reſiſt the uſurped, and 
too often cruelly exerciſed authority of their maſters, as of late in 
ſome of the French iſlands, and frequently in the inſurrections they 
make with a view to recover their liberty; and if the blood they 


ſpill in ſuch attempts be murder, as their white tyrants affect to cal 


it, then our anceſtors in theſe lands were chargeable with this crime, 


for much blood was ſhed in their ſtruggles to recover that liberty 
wherein we now glory, and oppoſe the pernicious encroachments oi 


the crown. We acquit the man of murder who takes, in defence 
of his property, the life of one that attempts to rob him of it ; and 
yet a man's liberty is much more precious in itſelf, and of much 


greater conſequence to him, than any part of his effects. If I may 


juſtly defend my property and freedom againſt violent attempts to 


wreſt them from me, tho? ſuch defence ſhould occaſion the death of: 


the aſſailant; then, with equal juſtice, may I attempt to recover 

them, when Providence puts this in my power, tho? in the attempt 
my oppreſſor ſhould periſh. So lands the caſe with our ſlaves. 

They: m are ar deprived of Liberty, and their At pts to reco 
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ſelf-preſervation requiring, and leading to ſelf- defence) 3 but this 


would not be the caſe, were it Jawful in their preſent owners to 


keep them flill in a Rate of ſervitude : for it is morally impoſſible 
that two rights directly oppoſite, and ſubverſive of each other, ſhould 
ſubfift at the ſame time. If the planters may detain their ſlaves on 
principles of juſtice and equity, then it is unlawful in them to reſiſt, 
or for a third party to interfere: but if, on the contrary, the flaves, 
in common with the reſt of mankind, cannot be diveſted of the in- 
herent right of vindicating their liberty, ſhould Providence put this 
in their power; then their oppoſition to an illegal and uſurped au- 
thority, and attempts to recover fo valuable a bleſſing are juſtified 
by the laws of nature; and thoſe who are put to death for ſuch at- 
tempts are in effect ee and the Judge of all will require their 
blood. How odious in God's ſight attempts on the liberty of a free 
people are, may be inferred from the awful plagues with which he 
puniſhed Egypt of old for ſuch a conduct, tho? not favoured with 
the advantages of thoſe European nations who exceed them far in 
this reſpet. It deſerves to be attended to, that tho? it was Pha- 
raoh's cruelty and obſtinacy which procured ſuch heavy chaſtiſe- 
ments, yet his ſubjects were involved with him in the dreadful ca- 
lamity. He refuſed to let the oppreſſed Hebrews go, when God, 
by his meſſengers, demanded their releaſe; and now that Provi- 
dence hath been for ſome time paſt pleading the cauſe of an op- 
preſſed people, let our Rulers beware how they copy ſuch a pattern, 
leſt he that hears the cry of the afflitedgss and executes judgment 
and righteouſneſs for all that are oppreſſed, ſhould make our plagues - 
wonderful; and indeed the moiſt foreboding prelage of this is an 
obltinacy on our part, in refuſing to hear the language of his Word 
and Providence. Is there any impropriety in viewing God as now 
expreſſing himſelf in behalf of our afflicted African brethren, as he 
of old did to Moſes in behalf of the oppreſſed Iſraelites? The 
children of Iſrael ſighed by reaſon of the bondage, and they cri- 
"ed; and their cry came up unto God, by reaſon of the bondage. 
* And God heard their groaning, and looked upon them, and had 

© reſpe& unto them. And the Lord ſaid, I have ſurely ſeen the 

" aflition of my people, and have heard their cry, by reaſon of 
* their taſk-maſters: for 1 know their ſorrows. Now therefore be- 

hold, the ory of the children of Ifrael is come unto me: and 1 

1 * | have 
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0 « lam alfo ſeen; the oppreſſion . the Egyptians oppreſs 


them. Exod, chap. ii. and iii. 
There is an argument drawn from a certain 8 of 8 
to juſtify the attempts made to enſlave the Natives of Africa, and 


the detention of thoſe who are already enſlaved in perpetual ſervi- 
tude. I refer to the predictive imprecation of Noah: Curſed be 


<* Canaan; a ſervant of ſervants ſhall he be unto his brethren,” 


Gen. ix. 25, The argument drawn from this curſe, dooming Ca. 
naan, or, if you will, his poſterity to a ſtate of ſervitude to their 
\. brethren, would ſcarce merit notice, did not ſome employ it who 
would be thought wiſer than others, and ſeem to lay conſiderable 


ſtreſs upon it. To make this apply to the people in queſtion, they 
ought in the firſt place to prove, that they are the lineal deſcend. 


ants of that Patriarch, and that the malediction is to be underſtood 


as extending to all generations, and to every individual of the race; 


a thing abſurd to attempt, and impoſſible to evince. But allowing 


they were, ſuch a conſequence will by no means follow, elſe we 
may juſtify the worſt actions that were ever committed under the 


ſun. The miſeries and calamities of mankind in every age are the 


juſt puniſhment of ſin, denounced againſt tranſgreſſors in the oracles 
of truth, and in many caſes actually foretold; but will this juſtify 
the conduct of thoſe who have been Laremes tl in inflicting that 
puniſhment? On the ſame principle we may vindicate the active 
hand wicked men took in the ſufferings and death of the Son of 
God ; for theſe were predetermined, foretold by the prophets, and 


_ expreſſive of God's diſpleaſure againſt ſin. Would not this be ma- 


king him to viſit the iniquity of the fathers upon the children of 
them that hate him, not merely to the third or fourth generation, 
but perhaps to a thouſand generations, ſhould the world laſt ſo long, 
without any reſpect to their inheriting the vices of their wicked an- 


| ceſtors, which is quite contrary to the Divine procedure? Do the 


Guinea traders, and their brethren in iniquity the planters, intend, 
while enſlaving their African brethren, to execute the curſe alluded 


to, or to enrich themſelves? I ſuppoſe the latter. Thoſe who be- 


lieve that their ſlavery is the reſult of that predictive curſe, and the 
puniſhment of the offence of ſo remote a progenitor, a notion which 
highly reflects on the equity of the divine adminiſtration, ſhould 
bear in mind, that a wo is pronounced againſt ſuch as add to the 
grief of thoſe whom the Lord hath afflicted. Granting that the 
poor Africans lie under the curſe of Heaven, and that Britain ard 

| her 
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her planters, on account of our extraordinary virtue and levy, 1 
obtained an undubitable right from above to enſlave them, ſince the 
friends of this trade will have it ſo, we would however do well 
to peruſe with attention the awful things which are imprecated or 
threatened on thoſe who perſecute him whom the Lord bath ſmit- 
ten, and talk to the grief of thoſe whom he hath wounded. Pſal, 
ix. Do we then oppoſe the will of God in pleading for their li- 

berty ? If they muſt ſuffer for an offence committed ſo many thou. 
ſand years ago, and if we think it too ſoon yet to releaſe them from 
the effects of a curſe which they never merited any more than we, 
ſure we muſt confeſs that eternity itſelf will ſcarce ſuffice to puniſh 
our own perſonal fins, confidering our advantages; for thoſe who 
talk ſo, in effect adjudge themſelves to perpetual miſery, and ſtand 
condemned by their own lips. I the rather make theſe remarks, 
to ſhew the pitiful pleas 75 ſome urge in defence of this traf- 
fic, 

Having formerly 6 on ſome of the points which the Rea- 
der will find in the preceding pages, I would not reſume them again 
with enlargement, did I not know that many earneſtly contend for 
the lawfulneſs of the practice of ſlavery among Chriſtians, and hap- 
pened, in the interim, to converſe with ſome who laid a great ſtreſs on 
the filence of our Lord and his apoſtles reſpecting ſuch ulage ; and 
the admonitions which the latter gave to the converted ſlaves to be 
content with their lot, if they could not meliorate it, which, accord. 
ing to them, they neither would nor could conſiſtently do, if {lave- 
ry was not tolerated by the Chriſtian as well as by the Jewiſh Law- 
giver, or was not in itſelf quite lawful under the goſpel, How far 
the above hints tend to refute that notion, is ſubmitted to the Read- 
er. Tho? the remarks on this part of the ſubject have, for the a- 
bove reaſons, been extended beyond what he will perhaps think ne- 
ceſſary, or even be diſpoſed to excuſe ; yet the writer begs leave to 
hope that he has not darkened Mg by multiplying words with- 
out knowledge, tho' a happier genius might, with fewer, Flee: the ar- 
gument in a more clear and forcible point of view, 

If it be allowed then, that both juſtice and ſound policy require 
chat ſuch meaſures ſhould be adopted as will aſcertain the emanci- 
pation of our preſent ſlaves in due time ; it will be ſurely granted, 
that it is of vaſt importance they ſhould be gradually prepared for 
| ſuch a change, and that the moſt ẽffectual means ſhould be fixed on 
and employed for that purpoſe. It is doubtleſs 8 intereſting 
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that the flaves in general ſhould become acquainted with Chriſti 

ity, yet this object, defirable as it pauſt appear to all who have the 
real happineſs of their fellow-creatures at heart, hath hitherto been 
lamentably neglected. If the proprietors of ſlaves have no due con. 
cern for ther own eternal intereſts, as, it is to be feared, is too much 


| the caſe, it cannot be ſuppoſed they will pay much attention to 
' theirs; yet the Nation, and particulary the Legiſlature, having ſo 
long countenanced the traffic in flaves, ſhould, in decency, make 


ſome cffeual proviſion for Chriſtianizing them, if not from better 
motives, at leaſt to palliate the odium ariſing from it. The Weſt. 


India merchants and planters can indeed never repair the injuries 
to which this trade has given occaſion, yet is it in their power to 


make ſome ſmall atonement, by providing the preſent flaves with 

the means of knowledge and religious improvement. With this 

view ſhould they frankly contribute ſome part of their late exorbi 

tant profits, to help to form a permanent fund, for ſupporting a com- 

petent number of able Teachers and Miſſionaries, that their ſlaves 
periſh not for lack of knowledge, and their blood be found on their 
head. The conſideration of the paſt profits derived from their la- 

bours ſhould induce to this, even on the ſuppoſition they were all 
in due time ſet free ; for it is only performing a duty towards them 
which hath been too long criminally negleRed, to the indelible dif- 

grace of Britain and her Colonies. If they are worthy to bear the 
Chriſtian name, and to ſhare the privileges of Britiſh ſubjects, they 
will cordially accede to ſome ſuch plan; for the ties of duty and 
charity, nay more, of gratitude and juſtice claim this at their hand, 
Should they decline to burden themſelves with this, would it be 
unjuſt in the Legiſlature to interfere, and aſſeſs them according to 
the extent of their property, if Britain bas any claim to the felge 
tion of her Coloniſts? 

But the Nation at large could ſanctian and aid ſuch a e 
and, to render it more effective, put it in the power of the Society 
for Propagating Chriſtian knowledge, who in addition to their other 
laudable cares and labours, would probably undertake this on proper ap- 
plication and encouragement, to provide them with the means of in. 
ſtruction; or in the power of any other Society that may be inſtituted 
for that purpoſe, that they remain not ina ſlate of groſsheatheniſm, while 


: connected with profeſſing Chriſtians, and employing their labour for 


their behoof. Have we been ſo long regaled by the fruits of their 
hard toil and ſervitude, whence Government hath acquired ſo much 
fee and ndiviguals ſuch vaſt enen and can we be content 
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that they and their children, even to lateſt poſterity, ſhould not ON» 
ly wear the degrading yoke of thraldom, ſuppoſe in its mildeſt form, 
but alſo remain groſsly ignorant of the rudiments of literature, and 
the great diſcoveries of Chriſtianity ? 

With reſpect to both, that royal law of our Divine Maſter, which 
is faid to have attrafted the admiration of a Roman Emperor, ſhould 
he allowed to have its weight with us, © Whatſoever ye would 
that men ſhould do to you, do ye even fo to them.“ 80 univer- 
fal is this law, that it binds at all times and places, in every fitua- 
tion, and all perſons; and yet ſo plain, that every one may find an 
infallible interpreter in his own breaſt, if he only conſult it without 
prejudice. Were we in their caſe, and they in ours, it is eaſy to 
judge what we would wiſh they ſhould do to us; and let us, ſo far 
as in our power, do the ſame to them; for ſo their and our com- 
mon Lord requires, upon pain of incurring his diſpleaſure, as con- 
remners of his authority. 

How lamentable to reflect, that men ſhould ſo eagerly hold faſt 
their iniquity, and refuſe to let it go, whatever it may coſt them 
and the nation in the event! We have been told that a large meet- 
ing of the Weſt India planters, alarmed at the applications to Par- 
liament for the Abolition of the Slave Trade, agreed, that the pro- 
poſed abolitton of this trade, would be the deſtruction of the Colomes ; 
and accordingly appointed {ome of their number to wait on the Mi- 
'Y niſter with their deciſion, and to remonſtrate againſt ſuch a mea- 
ſure, Such a determination is a grols inſult to the great Author 
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d, of nature, as if the preſervation and proſperity of any part 
be of his dominions was neceſſarily connected with a ſyſtem of 
to iniquity which he utterly abhors, and could be ſecured only by 
c- practices againſt which he hath denounced in his Word, and oſten 
| executed in his Providence, the higheſt expreſſions of his diſplea- 
re, ſure. Foul as this aſperſion on the Divine adminiſtration is, un- 
ty WH fappily it is not the only inftance in which their conduct involves 
her WF a groſs inſult of their Maker. Does not the trade in queſtion offer 


ap- a continued indignity to the infinite Majeſty of the univerſe, while, 
in the proſecution of it, his moſt expreſs laws are wantonly violated, 


ted and his intelligent creature man, whom he hath made after his own. \. 
bile image, is degraded into a level with beaſts of burden, and uſed with 
for much greater cruelty. But ſuch indignity to the glorious Author 

heir of human nature, who himſelf hath deigned to aſſume and wear it, 

uch in its preſent abaſed ſtate with all its innocent infirmities, ſhall not 
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always paſs with impunity. The incarnation of the Son of Gad, 
affords a weighty reaſon for the abolition of ſlavery among Chrigi. 
ans, which did not exiſt among the Jews. For a nation or indivi. 
_ duals to imagine they cannot ſubſiſt or proſper, without trading in 
their own ſpecies—without robbing their brother of the precious 
bleſſing of civil liberty, an iniquity to be puniſhed by the Judge, 
is as unnatural and ridiculous as for a perſon to fancy he cannot live 
or enjoy good health, unleſs he eat his own fleſh, or the fleſh of his 
fellow-men. But granting the proſperity of our ſugar iſlands were 
concerned i in the continnance of this traffic, which hath been as 
clearly demonſtrated not to be the caſe as the nature of the ſubje& 
will admit, if this plea be valid and concluſive, the thief, the high. 
wayman, and the pirate, may urge the ſame argument, in defence of 
their equally honeſt, humane, and honourable purſuits. | 
Reaſon and Scripture being judge, the traders in ſlaves are a dif. 
grace to a nation profeſſing Chriftianity, and an horrible curſe to 
many of their ſpecies, who are brought by them into a houſe of 
bondage where they chuſe ſtrangling and death rather than life, 
Men greedy of gain, and whoſe god is the world, where they ſeek 
all their portion, may varniſh over this ſcandalous traffic with the 
fair pretence of national advantage: but it is laid up in ſtore with 
God, and ſealed up among his treaſures, as a national iniquity, and 


_ ſhall receive a juſt recompence of reward. All worthy of the name 


of men and Chriſtians ſhould confederate againſt the avowed con- 


temners of Heaven, and deſtroyers of the natural rights of men— 


| theſe beaſts of prey in human form; for whatever wealth and influ. 
ence they may row gain in 8066 yet ſhall they one day be found 
to have been the very peſt of the places where they lived, and, in 
fact, the worſt enemies of the State that gave them encouragement 
and protection. Of the advocates for buying and ſelling their fellow- 
creatures, as mere objects of commerce, as oxen or cattle for the yoke 
or ſlaughter, it may be ſaid, in a worſe ſenſe than of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, that their heart is changed from man's, and a beaſt's heart gi- 


yen them, a beaſt of the moſt ſavage kind. Let ſuch read the fol- 


lowing, and the like ſolemn declarations of Scripture and tremble 
at the proſpect. The Lord will take vengeance on his adverſa- 
« ries, and he reſerveth wrath for his enemies.“ He will not be 
« {lack to him that hateth him: he will repay him to his face.” 
&« To me (faith he) belongeth vengeance, and recompence, their 
46 a ſhall ſlide in due time: for the day of their calamity is at 

“ hand, 


* 


« hand, and the chiogs that ſhall come upon them make haſte, I 
« kill and wound: neither is there any that can deliver out of my 
« hand. I will heap miſchiefs upon them, I will ſpend mine arrows 
a upon them. For I lift up my hand to heaven, and ſay, I live for 


ever. If I whet my glittering ſword, and mine hand take hold 


« on judgment; 1 will render vengeance to mine enemies, and will 
« reward them that hate me. I will make mine arrows drunk with 
« blood, and my {word ſhall devour fleſh.” Deut. xxxii. Becauſe 
they were cruel, avaricious, and blood-thirſty, I will give them blood 
to drink, for they are worthy. Theſe are not impotent menaces— 
vain words of courſe. They have been already often executed up- 
on finners; and are ſtill pointed, as the artillery of Heaven, againſt 
guilty, obnoxious tranſgreſſors. 

But it is leſs ſurpriſing to find thoſe who are making rich by this 
traffic, pleading for its continuance, than ſome others of whom a ve- 
ry different conduct might be expected. The Public have been 
lately told, that the Court of Common Council held at Guild-hall, 
conſiſting of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, two Sheriffs, and about 
two hundred Commoners, when the queſtion of a petition to the 
Houſe of Commons, praying for the Abolifion of the Slave Trade 
came on, there were for the petition only forty four, againſt it ſe- 
venty, twenty-ſix of a majority for the continuance of that traffic, 
On this the publiſher of one of the papers remarks, It is very lit- 
* tle to the honour of the city of London, that its Court of Com- 
„mon Council ſhould be ſo far behind the reſt of the kingdom, 
* both in political and commercial knowledge, as to afford a majo- 
+ rity 2gainſt the Abolition of the Slave Trade.” To be perfeclly 
juſt, is an attribute of Deity, to be ſo to the utmoſt of their power, is 
the glory of thoſe who fill public offices. When ſuch as have the 
adminiſtration of juſtice in their hands, neglect, or refuſe to protect 
the oppreſſed and helpleſs, or perhaps, proceed ſo far as to take the 
oppreſſors under their protection and patronage, they counteract 
the example of the Supreme Judge ; and, inſtead of averting the de- 
ſerved judgments of Heaven, when ready to break forth on an irre- 
ligious and profligate people, draw them down with aggravated ven- 
geance, When a Nation ceaſes to maintain a due regard to juſtice, 
and their Magiſtrates and Judges can be influenced by any thing 
foreign to the real merits of a cauſe, it is no random aſſertion to 
lay, that ſuch a nation is haſtening to its ruin, If the mean paſſion 
ef worldly mindedneſs enters into a deciſion, as is evidently the cafe 
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in that referred to above, and ſome others, it is morally impof. 


1 it ſhould correſpond to the pure dictates of juſtice. 


It is not in the power of the people of Britain, their Senate, or | 


King, to redreſs the injuries which ſo many thouſands of our fellow. 


men have already ſuſtained: by this traffic, yet is it in their power, 


in ſome: degree, to avenge them, by preventing the repetition of 
them in future. The protection of the oppreſſed, and the punich- 


ment or reſtraint of oppreſſors, is a taſk worthy of a great Nation 


and an illuſtrious Prince; and the Slave Trade furniſhes ample mat. 


ter for doing honour to the Britiſh people, Senate, and Crown, and 


wiping off the infamy already contracted. Princes ſhould ever be 


Jealous of their honour in the deeiſions of thoſe in authority under 
them, and the proſperity of their ſubjects; and a people in the con. 


duct of their repreſentatives, whoſe public acts become of courſe, 
the acts of the Nation at large. What a pity they ſhould ever fot- 
get that nought but Righteouſneſs can exalt a nation, while every 


ſyſtem of 1 miquity, that receives its ne api and rp, muſt 
Inſure its diſgrace and ruin. 


Every free Briton, and ae Chriſtian, acting in charac- 
ter, will ſurely ariſe, and with one voice aſſert the rights of human 
nature, by condemning, and for ever diſclaiming an uſurped claim 
to a traffic in blood, that our national character, our feamen, and 
myriads of our fellow-creatures, with their deareſt rights, be no 
longer facrificed to the ſordid love of gold. The ſpeedy abolition 
of this accurſed commerce in human kind, will derive greater glory 


to Britain than all the victories ſhe hath gained theſe fifty years; 


and the longer ſuch a juſt and neceſſary meaſure 1s put off, the more 
diſgraceful to the Nation, and the more ſerious, in all probability, 
will be the conſequences. Should the Legiſlature be ſo far unhap- 
pily influenced by the partiſans of this baſe traffic, as to perſiſt in 
refufing their concurrence to the ſo much wiſhed for ſuppreſſion of 
it, after they have had ſuch ample evidence of its cruel and unjuſti- 
fiable nature, and pernicious conſequences, one would be tempted 
to think, that they were ripe for any attempt to wreathe a deſpotic 
yoke about the necks of their fellow · ſubjects, ſhould a ſuitable temp- 
tation and opportunity preſent themſelves. Such a meaſure, in pre- 
ſent circumſtances, would alſo furniſh too much reaſon to fear, that 
Heaven will not long ſuffer ſuch a wanton inſult on the rights of 
humanity, and the claims of juſtice to paſs unpuniſhed. + The un- 


Ts practice of OY human _ to the degrading con- 


dition, 


6539 9 


dition of mere objects of | commerce, tho? not attended with ſuch 
hocking circumſtances, nor followed with ſuch a horrid train of 


cruelties and oppreſſion, while every Chriſtian muſt lament that 


theſe ſhould have ever exiſted, we have reaſon to wonder and re- 
gret that a ſenſe of juſtice and humanity on this head hath lien ſo 
long dormant. With regard to the comparative innocence of this 
traffic, reſpeQing the nation at large, before its enormity was ſo 
well known, and the increaſe of guilt, ariſing now from the increaſe 


of light and evidence on this ſubject, may we not uſe the language 


of the apoſtle, when ſpeaking of the groſs ignorance of the Heathen 
world prior to the promulgation of the goſpel ; © The times of this 
« ;rnorance God winked at: but now commandeth all men every 
« where to repent : becauſe he hath appointed a day, in the which 
* he will judge the world in righteouſneſs,” Acts xvii: 30, 31. 
commandeth all men who are employed in this commerce, or abet- 
ting to it, to break off this fin by fincere repentance, this iniquity 


by doing righteouſly, becauſe God will bring their every deed in- 
to judgment, with every ſecret thing, whether good or bad; when, 


from the vaſt maſs of evidence laid before the world, and the means 
uſed to reclaim them, an obſtinate perſeverance in it will exceed- 
ingly aggravate their guilt, 


For the Rulers of the nation to be more concerned for the ac- 


cumulation of revenue, and perſonal property, allowing the trade in 


| diſpute were the certain road to both, than for the protection of the 


liberty and lives of fellow-creatures, would fix an indelible blot of 
infamy on our adminiſtration ; and yet this is the plain language of 


the ſtruggles made for the continuance of this trade. But it will 


| appear the leſs ſurpriſing that our laws and adminiſtration ſhould 
treat the Natives of Africa with ſuch ſupercilious contempt, when 
we reflect, that even at home they put a higher value on property, 
| tho' not of great extent, than on the lives even of dutiful ſubjects. 
It is well known, and the ſtigma of it has been often felt and re- 
gretted, that in the rewards paid to thoſe who apprehended a thief 
or a murderer, the very different eſtimation in which our law holds 
life and property appears ſo glaring. For the apprehenſion of a 
man who bas ſtolen, tho? leſs than forty ſhillings, forty pounds 
tor the apprehenſion of a murderer nothing! This bears no friend- 
ly or reſpectful aſpe& towards the ſubjects, while it beſpeaks a ſpi- 
nit baſely mercenary. It implies a groſs inſult both to our under- 
landing and feelings; as if we deemed it an higher act of favour in 
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the en to fence our property than our lives, or the lives of 


our deareft relatives. In the adminiſtration of juſtice, this degra. 


ding partiality is exemplified ; for, while a,murderer is rewarded, 


„ 


by being conveyed from the place where the crime has been com-. 


mitted, and character conſequently loſt, to another more wealthy 


part of the nation, where theſe circumſtances are unknown: at the 


ſame time that the thief muſt expire Ignominiouſly on a gibbet, or 
ſuffer a tranſportation worſe than death, is not this the caſe with a 


witneſs? I allude to the cuſtom, fo long eſtabliſhed in North Bri- 
tain, contrary to the laws of God and the land, of paſſing Child. 

murder with impunity—a cuſtom, contraſted with our ſtrictneſs or 
ſeverity in other things, highly diſgraceful to the nation, and hein 


ouſly offenſive in the ſight of God, But we find what ought to be 
| deemed more valuable than life annually bartered for revenue, [ 


mean the morals of the people, on which the State makes dreadful 
inroads every year by their Lottery, Low ſunk are we indeed, 
when money takes place of every thing, and is deemed more tha 
an equivalent for the deareſt bleſſings men can enjoy. 

While individuals are ſacredly bound 7o do ju/tly, to love mercy, 


E and tc walk humbly with their God, can it enter into the mind of a- 


ny to conceive that the ſame is not required of nations? that they 
are at liberty to act unjuſtly, to favour and exerciſe cruelty, and 


inſult the God that made them? Too many, indeed, act as if they 
thought they had a toleration for all this, that the ſanction of ge- 
neral cuftom, and old uſages, will authoriſe the groſſeſt vices of 
which human nature is capable. In whatever manner the Houſe 


of Commons may determine on the Slave Trade, the diſcuſſion it 


has already received will, it is hoped, be produQive of ſome good 


effects, with reſpe& to the Public at large. In conſequence of this, 


their attention has been excited to a ſyſtem of cruelty, too painful 


even to recite ; and, if redreſs is denied in one form, that Public have 


it in their power to obtain it in another, with which the Legiſlature 
have no right to interfere, and on which they cannot put their ne. 


ative. Sure we are, that diſcuſſion will increaſe the guilt of thoſe 
who fill ſupport and defend it; and tho' this may be deemed a ſmall 
matter, yet will it ſometime be found of deep concern, How can 
ſuch pretend to the fineſt feelings of human nature, who plead for, 
and are exerciſing cruelty unprecedented in the darkeſt ages, and 
moſt barbarous climes? Tho? the rank foil of ſordid avarice hath 
yen birth to 12 noxious plant of Colouial ſlavery, with its Kin- 

productions, 
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productions, injuſtice and rapine, yet inhumanity alone could pro- 
pagate and rear it to its preſent growth, while the poiſonous fruit 
is complicated miſery i in the extreme. The wealth derived from 
this horrid traffic, which, in a moral light, involves in its nature 
and conſequences crimes of the deepeſt dye, and guilt of the high- 
eſt magnitude, has unhappily created an influence which hath hi- 
therto ſecured its continuance ; ſo that many would have that act 
of the Legiſlature which authoriſes it, to be unalterable as the laws 
of the Medes and Perſians, Thoſe who have become rich, by the 
ſpoils of human nature, or ſeek and expect to become fo, have no 
better arguments to offer in ſupport of it than empty opinions, and 
ſophiſtical reaſonings. Being ſlaves to temporary intereſt them- 
ſelves, to ſecure this, they are content to oppreſs, torment, and en- 
tail perpetual ſlavery on others. Should any humane perſon but 
turn his thoughts for a few moments to the miſeries and blood-ſhed © 
occaſioned by this trade, in its different ſtages, both to the natives 
of Africa. and the ſeamen employed in it, he will find his imagina- 
tion ſhrink with horror frum a ſcene that has too long been a blot 
upon the page of humanity ; yet the poor, unhappy men who are 
till content, nay deſirous to be the authors of ſuch complicated and 
extreme miſeries to their fellow-creatures, for the ſake of baſe lu- 
cre, are much greater objects of horror, and, in one view, of pity 
too. In the proſecution of this odious commerce they are-preſent- 
ed with temptations to crimes, and have not virtue, alas! to reſiſt 
them, which the Judge of all pronounces worthy of death, and re- 
quires to be ſo puniſhed by the civil magiſtrate. Compaſſion, there- 
fore, for them, as well as for that much injured race whom that com- 
merce immediately reſpects, may well lead every perſon of the leaſt 
humanity ardently to wiſh its ſpeedy and entire ſuppreſſion. 

But if it is ſo lucrative to us, that ſo many ſtruggle hard for its 
continuance, and had rather provoke God and man than let it go, 
pray, what do the Africans gain by it? Hath it not tended. to de- 
{troy any moral virtues they might poſſeſs? Being naturally led, 
from what they have ſeen and known of our conduct, to view us as 
knaves and monſters of cruelty, they have had too ſtrong a temp- 


55 tation to encounter us with our own weapons. To inſtance no o- 
or, ther bad effe& of our intercourſe with them, by introducing among 
7 them the uſe of ſpirituous liquors, and ſupplying them with theſe, 
th in exchange for their kidnapped countrymen, have we not introdu- 
155 ced their concomitant vices, to which before they were utter ſtran- 
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gers The Public entertain the agreeable bope, that very different 
| | conſequences will reſult from the new ſettlement in the iſland of 
Bulam, in Africa, the chief intention of which is given out to be, 
to effect the Abolition of the ſlave trade, and raiſe ſugars and to- 


bacco for home conſumption, We have been told, that © their go. 
« yernment is to be founded on the rights of man, without any re- 


60 ligious diſtinctions, or eſtabliſhments, the civil offices of the Go. 


« yernor and Council being perfectly free to all parties.“ Toa 


plan ſo liberal, and an object ſo humane, every real friend of man- 


kind will.cordially wiſh ſuccels. Should the defired ſucceſs attend 


this philanthropic enterprize for civilizing the natives, and ſhould 
it be found practicable to reclaim them from their practices of ma- 
king each other ſlaves, to which the Europeans, to their great dif- 
grace, have all along encouraged them, it may pave the way to A 
commercial intercourſe with millions of people in that vaſt Conti- 
nent, who may in the courſe of a few. years become purchaſers of 


our manufactures, furnĩiſhing us in return with raw materials, from 


which the ingenuity of our artiſts may open new ſources of trade. 


This will much more than countervail any loſs the revenue may 
ſuſtain by the propoſed abolition, which is a firong argument in fa- 


vour of that meaſure; ; becauſe the traffic i in ſlaves i is a bar to any. 


ſuch commerce, allowing i it were ever ſo lawful in itſelf. But when 


it is proved to be the very reverſe, to be in fact like a poiſonous. 
root, which diffuſes its malignity to every branch, can ſound poli- 
cy ſuggelt any effeQual | expedient but its entire ſuppreſſion? Such 
a juſt, humane, and politic meaſure would give additional luſtre to 


the Britiſh Throne, and tranſmit the honour of our Senate, and the 
preſent adminiſtration to lateſt ages. When the bill for the Abo- 
lition miſcarried laſt year, the Publither of one of our news-pa- 


pers remarked ; © Having beſtowed much pains and attention on 


this ſubject, we. cannot for a moment heſitate in ſaying, that 
« the trade? for ſlaves to Africa ought to be aboliſhed. It is 


e diſgraceful to us as men, and as Britons. It can be vindicated 
% by no arguments ſave one, and that in all caſes the moſt contempti- 
ble, Intere/f. It has been decided by a very great majority, that 
this traffic is not to be aboliſhed—a decree which the honour of 
the nation requires to be reverſed, and humanity and every Chriſ- 


* tian principle calls loudly for it.” Should this decifion be once 
more repeated, theſe remarks will apply with additional force. 


Among 


( 143 5 


Among the impartial and unprejudiced, it ſeems to be the una - 
nimous oppinion, that this is a traffic the moſt iniquitous and cruel, 
that ever diſgraced a commercial people, and as ſuch deſerving to 
be had in univerſal abhorrence—and that its very impolicy argues 
the neceſſity of an immediate abolition, it deſtroying more than 
twice the number of our ſeamen, than all our other foreign trade 
does, beſides ruining the health of multitudes. Hence, it may be 


preſumed, that it cannot find one avowed advocate, unleſs among 
ſuch characters as have an apparent perſonal intereſt in its continu». 


ance; and, paying little regard to the moral or political ill conſe- 
quences reſulting from it, are contented to Jalten without remorſe. 
upon the ſpoils of humanity ! Tho? this may prevail for a time, yet- 
truth and juſtice will prevail at laſt, if we faint not in the purſuit, 
and the ſooner the better; tho? their triumph ſhould be the confu-. 
| fon of the ſons of avarice. The hiſtory of every people under Hea- 
ven bears witneſs to the truth of this plain axiom: National pro- 
ſperity can be permanent only when it re/ts upon juſtice and equity as 
its ſolid baſis. | 

They muſt be a degraded race of ods tho? 3 the name 


ſtians, who contend for the right of enſlaving their fellow-men as 


planters, and their partiſans, for the continuance of that traffic by which 
they have their accurſed gain. Hitherto indeed they could ſhelter them- 
ſelves under the ſanction of an act of the Legiſlature, along with the 
other abettors of it, which however cannot abate their guilt, where 
that, and their uſe of it, run counter to the Laws of Heaven; but 
it is high time they ſhould be deprived of this ſubterfuge, under 
which they cloak their crimes, and ſcreen themſelves from deſerved 
puniſhment. A great part of the nation have diſcovered an amia- 
ble example of humanity on the preſent occaſion, and let us always 
bear in mind, that humanity, properly directed, muſt be founded 
on juſtice as its baſis, which is the ſame in every clime, and deſpi- 
les the little diſtinctions of colour and local diſtance. This ought 
ever to ſecure and protect the rights of the former. With what 
confiſtence can a free people employ the means of national defence 
in the time of danger, and the public treaſure, for © the purpoſe of 

" ſupporting a few individuals in violating every principle of law 

* and juſtice, and of defending them in the exerciſe of the moſt 


Þ | dreadful n over half a million of perſons, born in iſlands 


| which, 


| of Britons, and the more venerable and dignifying name of Chri- 


the moſt valuable of all their privileges. So ſay. the exertions of the 
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e „Ubich in it ſerves their purpole, they pretend to be « ours; but 
<4 of which they have in fact uſurped the abſolute fovertiinty. 
May we be preſerved from ſuch courſes as are offenſive to the Su. 

Je Being, and may eventually prove deſtructive to ourſelyes. 
The violent efforts made to ſecure the countenance of Govern. 
[ ment to this traffic and its abettors, remind one of the words of 
David : © The tranſgreſſion of the wicked faith within my heart, 
that there is no fear of God before his eyes. For he flattereth 
„ himſelf in his own eyes, until his iniquity be found to be hate. 
4 ful. The words of his mouth are iniquity and deceit : he hath 
4 left off to be wile, and to do good. He deviſeth miſchief upon 
his bed, he ſetteth himſelf in a way that is not good; he abhor. 
4 reth not evil.” Pfal. xxxvi. But if the planters muſt be indem. 
nified for any loſs they may ſuſtain by the ſuppreſſion of the trade 
in queſtion, and the future emancipation of their ſlaves, a meaſure 
which both policy and juſtice ſeem to require, becauſe Government 
bath hitherto patronized them in maintaining ſlavery in our iſlands, 
we venture to ſay, it would be more. grateful to the nation at 
large, that the late abatement of our taxes ſhould be appropriated 
to fuch a purpoſe. The ſums already fruitleſsly expended, and 
likely to be yet neceſſary, for procuring the defired e ces would 
form no contemptible acceſſion to ſuch a fund. 

But if, afterall the applications already made, a majority i in Parlia- 
ment be diſpoſed to continue the Slave Trade as long as poſſible, 
and to grant no effectual redreſs to the preſent ſlaves ;—if they are 
determined that we ſhall not have ſugar at a moderate rate, but 


_ thro? the medium of ſlavery, and as drenched with human tears and 


blood, it would be a proper and neceſſary expreſſion of our hums- 
nity and love to juſtice, to deny ourſelyes in that particular. E- 
very argument and motive, calculated to operate on a humane and 
generous mind, might be urged to induce to this; but the principal 
of theſe will eafily occur to any refleQing mind, that takes the trou- 
ble to ſurvey the evidence reſpecting this traffic. So far as we are 
under the influence of the principles of morality, and the ſolemn 
ſanctions of religion, we will rejoice that the diminution of the mi- 
ſeries occaſioned by it depends not ſolely upon the exertions of 
wealth, of rank, or power; but that each in his place can contri- 

-  bute his ſhare to the ſuppreſſion of ſuch evils. 
Let us reflect, that, according to the moral maxim, Whatever ve 
do by others, we do ourſelves,—that, by promoting the conſump- 
. | tion 
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tion of ſuch articles as are prepared for our uſe by llaves, to procure 
which the neceſſity of enſlaving them is pleaded, we in effect en- 
courage and promote ſlavery itſelf, with all its horrid train of con- 
ſequences and if this be allowed to be a crime, then, tho” the 
number partaking of it may leſſen the ſhame before men, it can- 
not diminiſh the turpitude and guilt arifing from it before that God 
who cannot be impoſed on by falſe appearances, nor diverted from 
juſtice by ſpecious reaſonings. If our profeſſed abhorrence of this 
traffic proceed from a virtuous principle within, we will not deem 
it either a hard or unreaſonable ſacrifice to break off the uſe of a 
luxury, which, with its common attendants, habit alone can con- 
vert into a fancied neceſſary of life, tho? probably at the expence 
of ſubjecting ourſelves to many diſorders to which we would other- 
wiſe remain ſtrangers. A temporary ſelf.denial, with reſpect to 
theſe articles, will be the moſt direct way to obtain them for a con- 
tinuance on honourable and reaſonable terms; at any rate, it be- 
comes a neceflary meaſure in preſent circumſtances, whether we 
view it as a juſt expreſſion of repentance for our national guilt con- 
tracted in the ſlave buſineſs, or a mean to prevent our contracting 
ſimilar guilt in future. All that have any fear of God upon their E 
minds ſhould concur in obſerving whatever may be a mean of a- 
verting deſerved e and lengthening out our public tran- 
quility. 

Huſbands and Fathers may feel a reluctance at impoſing ſuch 
ſelf-denial on their wives and daughters, if it come not of them- 
ſelves ; but, when they conſider the important conſequences likely to 


nd reſult from ſuch a ſacrifice, they will not long heſitate in making 
a. it. It is indeed ſeldom that the female part of the Community 
E- are behind hand in teſtifying againſt whatever is cruel, oppreſſive 
nd and inhumane. Many of them have already, to their honour, de- 
pal nied themſelves the uſe of this modern luxury; and it is to be ho- 
0u- ped more will follow the laudable example. Should the Ladies in 
are general give up the uſe of ſugar in tea and paſtry, the Gentlemen 
__ cannot ſurely continue the uſe of it in punch. In a moral light it 
mi may be viewed as ſtained, yea, ingrained with blood. The Legiſ- 
of lature may refuſe to grant the prayer of our petitions, but cannot 
tri- compel us to purchaſe and uſe the fruits of complicated iniquity, 

The Reader, if he has not ſeen it, may conſult, a ſmall pamphlet on 
we this ſubject, entitled, An addreſs to the People of Great Britain, on 
va the 9 of abftamng from Wt India Sugar and Rum; 79,009 s 
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copies of which have been diſperſed i in the courſe of a few months 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that, i in England alone, 2 $5,000 people, we — 
been told, have given up the uſe of theſe articles, and the number 
Nil ſo much increafing, that in the County of Cornwall only, no 


fewer than 12,000 are ſaid to have of late adopted this meaſure, 
Does the apoſtle ſay, with -reſpe& to articles much more neceſſary 


and nouriſhing to the life of man than thoſe in queſtion, * It i 
« good neither to eat fleſh, nor to drink wine, nor any thing where. 
«by thy brother ſtumbleth, or is offended, or is made weak v 


„ Wherefore, if meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no 


* fleſh while the world ſtandeth, leaſt 1 make -my brother to of. 
* fend ?” Rom. xiv. 21. 1 Cor. viii. 13. Should not we, after his 


example, in a matter more urgent and extenſive in its conſequences; 


ſay, If the uſe of Sugar and Rum, or any other ſuch article, induce 
a brother or fellow. ſubjects to offend, by enſlaving and cruelly tres. 


ting thoſe who are bone of their bone and fleſh of their fleſh, we 


will not taſte the dear bought ſweet while we have a being. We 
ſhould be particularly careful, that our reaſon and informed judge- 
ment condemn us not in what we allow. 

Tho' arguments, drawn from ſuch political conſiderations as ought 


to weigh With ſtateſmen, m me be urged in favour of the much defi 


red abolition of the trade in flaves, yet thoſe that are of a religious 
nature are ſtill more worthy of the pious regard of Chriſtians, In. 
deed the beſt buman policy is that which includes a due regard to 
the motives and ſanctions of religion, which are enforced by the 
Supreme Governor of the world. Every plan (as one obſerves) 
* which aims at the welfare of a nation, in defiance of his autho- 
rity and laws, however apparently wiſe, will prove to be eſſen- 
© tially defective, and if perſiſted in, ruinous. The Righteous 


Lord loveth righteouſneſs, and he has engaged to plead the cauſe, 


* and vindicate the wrongs of the oppreſſed. It is righteouſnel 
that exalteth a nation, and wickedneſs is the preſent reproach, 
* and will, ſooner or later, unleſs repentance intervene, prove the 
© ruin of any people.” If God hates robbery, oppreſſion, and cru- 
elty, and is no unconcerned ſpeQtator of the injuries and ſufferings 
of his innocent creatures, then he will, without a peradventure, 
one time or other viſit the authors and abettors of this inhuman traf- 
fic with the awful expreſſions of his righteous diſpleaſure, when 
neither their power, their number, or wealth can ſcreen from his a- 


venging wrath ; 5 too many things concur to give reaſon to fear 


that 
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that ſuch viſitation may not be far diſtant, if repentance and amends 
ment prevent not, Tho? this conſideration may weigh little with 
many baptized infidels in Britain, who are abject ſlaves to the moft 
degrading paſſions : yet doubtleſs there are ſill many among us 
with whom it cannot fail to have weight. Some Court paraſites, 
who idolize that power which can confer places and penſions, may 
plead that it is the duty of ſubjects on every occaſion to ſubmit 
mplicitely to the decifions of thoſe in authority: but does not the 
very principle of ſelf-preſervation, putting all regard to the Deity 
and our fellow-creatures out of the queſtion, call upon us to remon- 
ſtrate againft theſe by every conſtitutional mean in our power, when 


ve ſee them calculated to bring down the juſt judgments of Hea- 


ven upon us? Will our Rulers ſcreen from theſe in the day of 
wrath, when calamities become national? and if we can be filent, 
and neglect to teſtify againſt ſuch practices as are highly offenſi ve 
to God, he will view us as approving of them. The Supreme 
Ruler and Governor among the nations has his ſet times for puniſh- 


ing national guilt ; and, confidering the ties that ſubſiſt in ſociety; 


even the innocent are involved in public calamities. Tho? the 
Judge of alt the earth will not puniſh the children for the fins of 
the parents, if they tread not in their ſteps ; yet, when they come 
to imbibe their temper and diſpoſitions, and copy their example, it 
is juſt with him to viſit the iniquities of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren, along with their own, even to the fourth generation; and this 
he often doth in the courſe of his providence. Full to this pur- 
poſe, our Lord aſſured the Jews that all the righteous blood ſhed 
upon the earth, from the blood of Abel unto the blood of Zacha- 


| rias, ſhould come upon that generation; Matth. xxiii. 35, 36. and 


who does not know how awfully this was accompliſhed ? If any ars 
hid in God's pavilion, in evil days, they are thoſe who figh and 
mourn for the abominations done in the land where they dwell, and 
bear teſtimony againſt them, in their different ſtations, as they have 
opportunity. Amidſt theſe the Lord knows how to deliver his 
own; and if they fall by them, to make them ſubſervient to their 
chief good: for often one event is outwardly to the righteous and 
the wicked. Their fouls will at leaſt be given them for a prey, and 
if theſe are hid in heaven, they cannot on the whole ſuffer by what 
happens on earth. | : 
How awful the denunciation of the Pſalmiſt, which the wicked 
ould read with fear and trembling—** Thine hand ſhall find out 
a, - T "ml 
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. all thine. enemies, thy right hand ſhall find out thoſe that hate 
© thee. Thou ſhalt make them as a fiery oven in the time of thine 


© anger: the Lord ſhall ſwallow them up in his wrath, and the fire 


% ſhall devour them. Their fruit ſhalt thou deſtroy from the earth, 
and their ſeed from among the children of men. For they in- 
„ tended evil againſt thee: they imagined a miſchievous device, 
which they are not able to perform. Therefore ſhalt thou make 
them turn their back, when thou ſhalt make ready thine arrows 
% upon thy ſtrings, againſt the face of them. Pſal. xxi, What a 
dreadful ſituation, to be ſet as a mark againſt which the Almighty 
directs his arrows! In the deplorable caſe and final deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem, while encompaſſed by the Roman armies without, and 
torn in pieces by the animoſity of defperate and bloody faCtions 
within, till its ruin was accompliſhed, to which the Spirit of God 
probably refers above, finners may fee a counterpart of what they 
are to expect. From the melancholy fate of the Jewilh nation, e- 
very Chriſtian community uader heaven, in which the ſymptoms 
of degeneracy and apoſtacy appear, may infer the abſolute neceſſity 
of ſpeedy repentance, as they would prevent a ſimilar doom. 
Let all that fear the God of Heaven, and love their country and 
their fellow creatures, implore his interpoſition in behalf of our 
alllicted African brethren, That he would in mercy not only free 
them and their country from the depradations and fruits of the 
ſlave trade, that this Heaven-daring traffic prove not our national 
ruin; but alſo bleſs them with the knowledge of the goſpel of peace, 
and thereby with that glorious liberty wherewith the Son of God 
makes his people free. Let ſuch deprecate that accumulated wrath 
which our guilty land deſerves, earneſtly beſeeching and intreating 
that God, who is juſtly provoked at our offences, to ſpare us in his 
mercy, and to lengthen out our tranquillity z for deplorable and 
pat hope is the caſe of that nation in whoſe behalf the Lord refuſcs 
to hear the prayers of his people. The caſe of the poor unhappy 
men; who engage in this traffic from ſordid motives, or lend it their 
aid and ſupport, is a caſe which claims our compaſſion as Chriſtians, 
while it rouſes our juſt indignation. The more aggravated their 
guilt, and of courſe their impending doom, the greater objects of 
pity are they, Tho? they have ſinned heinouſly, againſt much light 
and many checks of Providence and conſcience, yet is it to be ho- 
ped that they have not ſinned beyond the reach of mercy. It may 
be the Lord will yet be 8 y intreated i in their behalf; and 
| therefore 
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therefore let us not ceaſe to pray for them, that they may obtain 


the grace of repentance for their evil deeds ; be plucked as brands 


out of the burning ; and ſaved, tho? it ſhould be fo as by fire. Let 
compaſſion for them alſo excite us to plead with our Rulers, till the 
abolition. of that accurſed traffic is obtained, which 2 them 
ſeven-fold more the children of hell than they would otherwiſe be. 5 
Tho? their conduct juſtly excites our indignation, yet let us not 
hate but pity them; for they are in reality much greater objects of 
pity and commiſeration than their ſlaves. They exhibit, in the 
ſtrongeſt light, what fatal ſpeed thoſe make in the paths of deſtruc- 
tion, whom Satan and their own luſts drive, We are ſure that the 
judgment of God is according to truth, againſt them who commit 
ſach things as are chargeable on the dealers in this trade, and that 
it is in vain they hope to eſcape, if deep repentance intervene not. 


After their hardneſs and impenitent heart, they treaſure up unto 


themſelves wrath againſt the day of wrath, and revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God, who will render to every man accord- 
ing to his deeds; even indignation, and wrath; tribulation and 
anguiſh upon every ſoul of man that doeth evil. Rom. ii, Theſe 
things conſidered, the exhortation of the Lord by his prophet, comes 


| home with particular force: Before the decree bring forth, before 


the day paſs as the chaff, before the fierce anger of the Lord come 
upon you. Seek ye the Lord, all ye meek of the earth, which 
* have wrought his judgment, ſeek righteouſneſs, ſeek meekneſs: 
it may be ye ſhall be hid in the "ay of the Lord's 8 Zephb. 
1. 2, 35 


8 in the courſe of the preceding pages, ſome things ſhould 
ſeem rather ſevere, let the Reader reflect with himſelf what 
effect a cloſe review of ſuch a ſubject muſt have on a mind 
poſſeſſed of the leaſt ſenfibility, and he will at leaſt excuſe a- 
ny ſeverity he meets with. Tho? the writer can pretend to no 
uncommon ſhare of that humane quality, yet reflexion on the miſe- 
ries of our fellow-creatures, occaſioned by this traffic, as deſcri- 
bed in the Abſtract, hath often brought tears from his eyes, and 
fighs from his heart. Yet is it a more pitiable caſe to ſee wicked 
men going on in fin, and violating God's law; a conſideration which 
made rivers of water run down the eyes of a victorious warrior and 


mighty king. Pfal. cxix. 136. Thoſe who apply for the Abolition 


act the part of real friends to ſuch as are concerned in this trade; 


tor this obtained, they would be delivered from many temptations 
E 3 | to 
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to the commiſſion of ſuch crimes as now render their name odiou 


and will make their memory rot. In reflecting on abuſes ſo groſs. 
ly wicked, he has been ſometimes, by a kind of involuntary i im. 
pulſe, led to intreat that God would plead his own cauſe, and a. 
venge himſelf on his adverſaries. It is a ſerious thought to reflecg 
that the prayers of myriads : are againſt their traffic, and in effect a. 


 gainſt themſelves too, while they hold it faſt, and refuſe to let it 


go. Indeed he has ſometimes found it no eaſy matter to ſuppreſz 


his indignation at their baſe motives and flagitious conduct within 


due bounds ; and God forbid he ſhould be ſuch a monſter in hu- 
man nature, as to be able to review ſuch a train of horrid crimes 
with indifference! He is happy to find that the ſentiments of his 
fellow. ſubjects, reſpecting this iniquitous trade, as lately publiſhed 
in the papers, ſo much accord with his own, and ſo far juſtify the 
mode of his expreſſing them. While they, as with one voice, de- 
clare it to be, in their deliberate judgment, crue/, oppreſſive, unjuſt, 
repugnant to the feelings of human nature, Subverſs ive of the rights 
of men, and contrary to the laws of God, and the genius of Cbriſſiani. 
iy, and the like; every one muſt allow, that i + this they paſs no 


| encomĩum on thoſe who have hitherto carried on this traffic, or who 
' ſupport and countenance them in the proſecution of it. Immoral 
practices always impart 45 turpitude to thoſe who practiſe or * 


tronize them. 


Whatever is urged, in che preceding pages, to enforce the propris 
ety and moral obligation of commencing as ſpeedy and effe ctual a 


ſubverſion of ſlavery in our iſlands, as the circumſlances and fituz- | 


tion of the ſlaves will admit, concludes alſo againſt the importation 
of additional ſla ves. The writer has, in the preceding ſheets, al- 
lowed that object, to which che preſent application to Parliament is 


reſtricted, its full weigbt; ſo that ſhould the Reader not ſee reaſon 


to adopt his views reſpeQing the former, he may ſtill read this 


Tract without prejudice, as finding i it ſubſervient to the propoſed 


abolition, which meets the writer's hearty concurrence ſo far as it 
goes, tho? he does not think 1 it ſecures all the redreſs needful, To 


him it appears an inconſiſtency, to view the effects of the Slave 
Trade as what may be tolerated without injuring man, or offending 


| God, (a condition without which nothing indeed ought to be tole- 


rated) while we reprobate its principle as iniquitous and quite un- 
juſtißable. He could not ſee how the ſtreams can be pure that 


4 ow from Fo a tainted hae Wet that which is deeply Cris 
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minal in the firſt inſtance, can become innocent in its continuance, 


le cannot help thinking it altogether unbecoming free Britons, 


and profeſſing Chriſtians, to ſanction the continuance of llavery in 
any part of the Britiſh dominions, while they have ſeen it ſtained 
with injuſtice, cruelty, blood, and a numerous train of other enor- 


mous evils, the very leaſt of which merits to be reprobated, and 


have openly confeſſed all this to the world; and that while no ef- 
fectual proviſion is made for the better treatment of the preſent 
flaves in future, He has been therefore induced to declare his ſen- 
timents on that point without reſerve. Who can be content they 
ſhould be denied juſtice and redreſs, who reflects that ihe Lord God 
Omripotent reigneth as the Judge and Guardian of all that are op- 
preſſed, to execute judgment and righteouſneſs for them —reigneth 
as a Father to the fatherleſs, and a Judge of the widow in the holy 
habitation of his Providence? 

After what hath been already ſaid, need the Reader be caution- 
ed againſt ſuppoſing that I plead for the immediate liberation of 
the ſlaves, or that it ſhould be done in a manner prejudicial to the 


true intereſt of the planters, or that would deprive them of their 


future labours on moderate terms. Tho' they were ſet free, or 
placed on the footing of hired ſervants, yet, by proper management 
and regulations, their labour might be ſo ſecured to their preſent 
maſters, that they would not go from one to another without mu- 
tual conſent, Thus plenty of hands would be always had to carry 
on the cultivation of the iſlands; and poor is that foil indeed which 
cannot afford a little compenſation for the labour of thoſe who 


dreſs it, or ſordidly avaricious muſt that worthleſs wretch be 


who cannot find in his heart to part with this out of his liberal in- 
come. 


If the author differs in his views on this point from thoſe a7 


table individuals and bodies of men, who have, ſo much to their 
honour, eſpouſed with laudable zeal the cauſe of the injured and 


oppreſſed, it is with all due deference he does ſo, He perſuades 
himſelf, however, that they are ſo far of his ſentiments on this head, 
as to with the very fame thing, but thought this might be aſking 
too much at once, and endanger the ſucceſs of their application, by 
alfording more ground of objection to the oppoſition, which hath 


| unhappily already manifeſted itſelf too formidable, While he 


therefore applauds their views and meaſures, ſo far as they go, and 
cordially wiſhes and prays for their ſucceſs, he hopes none will tax 


him 
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him with vanity, or preſumption, for venturing to declare his ſen. 
timents on this ſubject, and ſome of the Featons which induce his 


conviction, | 
This Publication, tho! a haſty production, may, it is hojed, prove 


| ſubſervient to the great object of the late humane Aſſociations for 
the purpoſe of effecting the abolition of this inhuman traffic; at leaſt, 
that conſtitutes the great wiſh and ſole motive of the Author. As the co- 


py was diſpatched to the Printer in detatched parts, fo ſoon as tran. 
ſcribed, and diſtance from the Preſs prevented opportunities of reyi. 
fing proofs, this may be admitted, in part at leaſt, as an apology for a. 


ny ſeverity, or inaccuracy of expreſſion, which a more cool review 


might ſoften or correct: for, tho? it is not a time to ſay ſmooth 
things on ſuch a ſubject, the author would be ſorry to. give any juſt 


ground of offence to any, be the reaſons leading to it ever ſo urgent 


and important. The Reader bas his thoughts juſt as they ultro- 
neouſly flowed from the ſubject, which has carried him ſometimes 
beyond his deſign : but, tho? the Publication may ſuffer by this in 
point of method; it is hoped, that it will not make it leſs uſefulin 


reſpect of 8 or leſs acceptable to thoſe who peruſe it. It 
might prove an acceptable ſervice to the Public, and conducive to 
the great object in contemplation, ſhould any take the trouble of 


collecting, and publiſhing in one connected view, the ſentiments of 
the Nation at large on this important ſubject, as lately communica» 


ted by means of the news papers. The Reader will and a {peri 


men ſubjoined to this TraQ. 


With what felt concern ſhould every Chriſtian pray, that the 


Great Lord of heaven and earth would ſoon proclaim liberty to the 
Captives, and the opening of the priſon to them that are bound 
proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord, and the day of venge- 
ance of our God—fray that he would ſoon, every where, break the 
jaws of the oppreſſor, and pluck the ſpoil out of his teeth, viſit 
with the light of his Goſpel thoſe dark places of the earth, which 
are now full of the habitations of cruelty, and thence take 2 pens 
bor his _ 
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gow the important queſtion of the Slave Trade hath been once 

more diſcuſſed in the Houſe of Commons, and received a de- 
cifion; I perſuade myſelf, it may gratify ſome of my Readers to 
ſes the Debate on that occaſion. It was therefore thought proper 
to ſubjoin the ſpeeches of ſome of the principal ſpeakers on both 
fides, ſo far as communicated to the Public, 


HOUSE or COMMONS, Moxvar, April 2. 1792. 


Mr Wilberforce moved the order of the day, for the Houſe re- 
folving itſelf into a Committee of the whole Houſe, to take into 
conſideration the petitions againſt the Slave Trade. 


The Houſe reſolved itſelf into a Committee accordingly, 5 
William Dolben in the Chair. 


Mr Wilberforce again roſe, and expreſſed muck ſatisfaQion, that, 
ia the motion he was about to make, it was not neceſſary for him to 
trouble the Houſe ſo long as on a former occafion. He could not ſpeak 
of the ſyſtem of the Slave Trade, he ſaid, without warmth and repro- 
bation ; for he was convinced that it was a ſyſtem, cruel, unjuſt, and 
tyrannical: it was a ſyſtem which created the worſt tyranny, the ty- 
ranny of the low-minded, the ignorant, and the baſe ; for the man who 
could raiſe forty pounds, might obtain dominion over a ſlave: it 
was a ſyſtem that degraded and debaſed our fellow-creatures to a 
level with beaſts; for they were kept in fields to work under the 
whip, and were frequently branded. It was unneceſſary, he ſaid, for 
him to go into arguments to prove that regulations for the better 
treatment of {laves were futile; the evils that had exiſted, and did 


exiſt, could not be cured but by an abolition of the trade; an abo- 
lition alone offered a radical cure. Colonial regulations could be 


of no avail, when the evidence of a Negroe was not admitted, and 
when the connexion. and intereſt of the Whites inclined them to 
ſereen each other in the commiſſion of cruelties. He was ready 
frankly to declare, that he did not yet think the Negroes were in a 
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fit flate for emancipation, but was convinced that meaſures could - 


not be too ſpeedily adopted to bring them to ſuch ſtate, for their 
own happineſs, and for the ſecurity of our iſlands. True liberty 
was the child of reaſon and order; it was his wiſh that the Negroes 
might have their minds opened, and by reaſon and order be brought 


to the poſſeſſion of liberty. The Honourable Gentleman took notice of 
the inſurrection in St Domingo, which, he ſaid, had not been occz. 
\ fioned, as had been infinuated, by diſcuſſions or by ſocieties in this 


country, nor had it been occaſioned by a diſpute between the Blacks 


and the Whites of that, but by the oppreſſive conduct of the Whites 


to the People of Colour, who armed for their own defence; the 
Blacks then roſe, and were led on by People of Colour, who made 
them inſtruments for their purpoſe. The various contradictory de. 
crees, and the agreements made and broken, in conſequence of the 
diſorder, were fully ſufficient to account for all the miſchiefs that 


bad happened. No man lamented them more than himſelf ; and 
no man more ardently hoped, that fimilar miſchiefs in our own 
Iſlands might be averted; for that reaſon he wiſhed his mo- 


tion to be adopted, for preventing the further importation of Afri- 


| cans into our iſlands, well knowing that we had at preſent as many 


as we could manage with ſafety, there being, upon a moderate com- 
putation, 300,000 Blacks in Jamaica, to 20,000 Whites': the for- 
mer were continually increafing by importation, and the latter num- 
ber continued nearly ſtationary.— He was convinced that an Abo- 
lition of the Trade would be attended with the happieſt effects; 
that it would be felt by the planter, by the iſlands, by this country, 
and by the blacks ; the Negroes would become attached to their 
maſters; the iſlands would be improved; and every moment would 
tend to render the Blacks happier : the increaſe of their happineſs 


would make the planter richer, and the iſtands more flouriſhing. If, 


therefore, the iſlands were the only object of the preſent queſtion, 


he was convinced, that it would be for their intereſt and ſafety that 


the motion ſhould be carried; for, by removing the evils that did 


now exiſt, the increaſe of the population of the Blacks would be ra- 


pid and decifive, and do away every argument in ſupport of impor- 
tation. It bad been argued, he ſaid, that the flave trade was of 
importance to our navy; but this was controverted, even by the 
muſter-rolls of the perſons who ſupported the trade; which docr- 
ments proved, that, inſtead of being of advantage to the country. 
it was extremely i OR; by the mortality x1 it occaſioned among 

| our 


( 1535 ) 
our ſeamen. The honourable Gentleman ſaid, by a compariſon of 
the Weſt India trade and the ſlave trade, it would be found, by the 


muſter-rolls, that out of 12,263 men, employed in the ſlave trade, 


2640 died in the average of twelve months. But that out of 9640 
employed in the Weſt India trade, on an average of ſeven months, 


118 only died: But deaths alone, in the ſlave trade, was not the 


whole loſs of our ſeamen ; for it would be found that numbers quit- 
ted their ſhips, and that not more than half he number ſhipped from 
England ever returned. 

It had alſo been argued, he ſaid, that the abolition would be in- 
jurious to our commerce and general polity ; but againſt both thoſe 
arguments, he thought ſufficient had been advanced laſt year; he 
was convinced, that when we ſhould quit the trade, we ſhould ſoon 
be enabled to export more of our manufactures for honeſt commo- 
dities, than we did now for the blood and fleſh of fellow-creatures. 
It was idle, and injurious to the character of the country, to aſſert, 
that the abolition would be contrary to the general polity of the 
country; for the trade to Africa formed but a very trivial part of 
the general trade of the kingdom, and even but a ſmall part of the 
trade of Liverpool and Briſtol. If the Houſe conſulted the prin- 


ciples of humanity and juſtice, they would at once decide in favours 


of his motion: but on humanity he did not reſt alone the merits of 
his cauſe; he looked to the ſituation of Africa; that arreſted his 
heart, and was a cauſe he never would give up. Africa, by our 


means, was rendered a ſcene of horror that no tongue could expreſs, 


or mind conceive. General reaſoning had always ſatisfied his mind, 
that the conſtant purchaſe of Slaves made it the intereſt of the 


Princes and Chiefs of Africa to procure them by any means; by 
war, by rapine, or perfidy, by a promotion of conduct, that had 


rendered a naturally fine and productive country, a continued ſcene 
of devaſtation and flaughter, for more than three or four thouſand 
miles along the coaſt. This was proved by the evidence laid be- 
fore the laſt Parliament; by that evidence it was incontrovertibly 
proved, that when Kings or Chiefs wanted Slaves to fell to the Bri. 
tiſh ſhips, they frequently ſet fire to the villages at night, and ſei- 


| zed the Natives as they were endeavouring to eſcape. Slavery 


was made the puniſhment for the moſt trivial offences; and part of 
the money arifing from the ſale of a Slave, was the perquiſite of 
the judge who condemned, and the man who accuſed ; the laws 


were therefore turned to oppreſſion, and the judge was intereſted 
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to condemn. uf he were to go into a detail of the cruelties oc 


ſioned by our trade, he ſhould never have done; many of them had 


been ſtated in the laſt year, but one or two of a moſt atrocious na- 
ture, and aggravated by their having been committed ſince the di- 
cuſſion in that houſe, he thought it would be neveſſary to ſtate :— 
They would prove, that our veſſels hovered on the coaſts of Africa, 


for the purpoſe of promoting war and rapine; and were like vul. 


tures hovering over a field of prey, The tranſactions, he would 
prove, were ſuch as would ſhew the whole ſyſtem to be founded in 


| robbery and in blood, Upon a former occafion, he had Rated, that 


ſeveral Negroes had been ſeized, and taken from the coaſt of the 
Cameroon river, by Britiſh ſhips ; a different colour had been at- 


| tempted to be put upon that tranſaction, but it remained unrefuted, 


A tranſaction of a ſimilar kind had come to his knowledge.' An 
Engliſh ſhip, ſlaving off the Cameroon, had ſent away one cargo to 
the Weſt Indies, but the Captain wiſhed to take another; he ſent 
a few White men on a watering party, and with them one Black 
man: a native trader ſeized him for debt, which being made known 
to the Captain, he took a ſtrange method of revenge; be formed 
all his crew on the deck, and told them to blacken their badies, and 


| habit themſelves like negroes, to execute a plan of his to revenge 


the ſeizing of the Negroe, He armed them, and went to the houſe 
of the unfortunate trader, who, hearing a noiſe, beat a drum to 
colle& his friends, The Captain's party fired, and killed three of 
the trader's children, and wounded his wife in ſo deſperate a manner 
that ſhe died in three hours, One of the ſailors was killed, and the 
others wounded, and they with difficulty regained their (hip, The 
Captain, however, remained trading for ſeveral weeks, as if no- 
thing extraordinary, or out of the common train of his buſineſs, had 


happened; but the Africans proved that they had feelings, and 


were capable of taking opportunities to ſhew them. One of their 


| Chieftans came, with bis uſual familiarity, to aſk for muſkets, and 
poder and ball, to go up the country to procure Slaves, half of 


which the Captain was to have ; the Captain complied, as he in a 
Court of Juſtice proteſted he bad frequently done before ; he gave 


the Chieftan what he defired, and proved himſelf to be a true Gui- 


pea Captain, whoſe avarice was promoted and gratified by blood, 
by miſery, by rapine, and ſlaughter. The Chieftan, however, and 
his party,had no ſooner obtained the muſkets, and powder and ſhot, 
than OY ſeized the Captain, threw him into the wy and took 


him 
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him to the ſnore; where they compelled him, on promiſe of per- 
mitting him to return to his ſhip, to give an order for all his goods; 
the goods having been obtained, they releaſed the Captain, and 
 out-did him iu faith and in mercy, Theſe tranſaQtions came out 
in a ſuit commenced by the ſailors againſt the Captain for a reco- 


very of their wages. The facts were given in evidence by the Cap- 


tain himſelf, as matters not uncommon; but they were circumſtan- 


| The honourable Gentleman ſaid, he would ſtate another tranſace 


tion which took place no longer ago than Auguſt laſt, and a more 


; Britiſh ſhips were anchoring off the town of Calabar; the Captains, 
d thinking that too high a price was aſked for the Slaves, conſulted 
t together, and reſolved to fire on the town to compel them to take 
K a lower price: they ſent notice of their determination to fire in the 
4 morning, if their offers were not accepted; no anſwer being re- 
d turned, the Slave Captains, when their word had been given for a 
4 7 bloody and cruel purpoſe, kept it; they brought their guns to bear 
e upon a defenceleſs town, and fired on it for three hours, in which 
ſe time they did confiderable execution. The Chief ſent out to pro- 
be -- cure a ceſſation, but not offering terms low enough, the Captains 
of commenced firing again, and continued until their terms were ac« 
er cepted. By this diſgraceful and murderous tranſaction, he doubted 
he not but the Liverpool and Briſtol merchants were ſome hundreds 
he o pounds richer than they would have been, had it not been adopt-" 
« ed. But bloody and ferocious as theſe Captains had proved them- 
ad ſelves, they had not the courage to venture on ſhore to purchaſe 
nd the Slaves, but ſent, as was not cuſtomary, the Surgeons; from one 
eir of whom he had this information. — The Surgeon ſaw three of the 
=. poor wretches in agonies of death, and was informed of twenty 


more that had been killed. — What rendered this tranſaction ſtill 
more diſgraceful to Britain, was, that a French Slave-ſhip was on 

the ſame ſtation when the bloody purpoſe was propoſed ; the French 
| Captain, however, would not agree to be participator in it, but pur- 
chaſed the Slaves at the price offered, and failed. The Britiſh Cap- 
tains poſtponed their purpoſe until the Frenchman was gone, and 


was no matter of ſecrecy at Briſtol or Liverpool, where the con- 
duct of the Captains was not conſidered as improper; but, as was to 
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ces which fully proved the manner in which the trade was carried 


flagrant and diſgraceful act to this country never had paſſed. Six 


then put their bloody deſign into execution. What he had ſtated, 
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be preſumed by their being furniſhed with new . their con · 


duct was confidered as meritorious, and men capable of ſuch con- 
duct conſidered the fitteſt for Slave-ſhip Captains [a call of name, 


name, ]—The honourable Gentleman ſaid, it had not been his inten- 
tion to name the parties, or to call for their proſecution, being a- 


| verſe to proſecute and puniſh perſons concerned in a trade, while 


that trade was countenanced by Parliament; but as he was called 
upon to name, he had no objection: The ſhips were the Thomas, 
Philips, of Briſtol; the Recovery, ——, of Briſtol ; the Thomas, 


| — of 1 the Anatree, ——, of Briſtol; the Betſey, 
Doyle, of Liverpool; and the Waſp, ——, of Briſtol. After dwel- 


ling ſome ſhort time on the atrocity of ſuch conduct, he called up- 


on the honour, the humanity, and the juſtice. of the houſe, to reſiſt 


and put an end to ſuch proceedings, by os. for the abolition of 


Y the trade. 


The honourable Gentlemen next ment ho Middle Paſſage, i in 


| which, he ſaid, all attempts to do away the mortality would prove 


ineffectual, until the Houſe could triumph over nature, and enter 
into reſolutions to influence the mind. The mortality aroſe from a - 
melancholy in the/Blacks, in conſequence of their being torn from 


their native country, from their relatives and friends; that melan- 
choly could never be done'away.—In ſtating the cruelties practiſed 
in the Middle Paſſage, he ſaid he had it in his power to relate to 


the Houſe, the conduct of one of the Captains of the ſhips he had 
before mentioned: A poor Negroe girl of fifteen, who was in ſuch 
a peculiar ſituation, that induced her, from modeſty, to fit with her 
body bending down, was ſuſpended by the wriſts, by order of the 
Captain, and expoſed to the whole crew. He afterwards had her 
flogged ; then ſuſpended by her two legs, and again expoſed to the 
crew; and, not having exhauſted his cruel invention, had her ſuſ- 
pended afterwards, firſt by one leg, and then by the other, until, 
worn out by torture and by pain, the fell into convulſions, in which 
ſhe continued for three days, and then died. 'The barbarous wretch 
who thus perpetrated this murderous deed, was Captain Kimber,— 
Jo the Slaves alone this tyranny and ferocity was not confined; 

inſtances might be produced of ſbameful conduct to the ſeamen; 33 
a proof of which, he need only ſtate, that out of a whole ſhip's crew, 
fix or ſeven only returned. Who was to regulate, he wiſhed to 
alk, a trade carried on by ſuch agents, agents bred up in.robbery 


and murder, and whoſe habits and conduct could not be eradicated, 
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but which would continue as long as the trade was, permitted? It 


was a trade too bad to be continued ; it was a ſyſtem the Houſe 
ought to condemn, as diſgraceful to the Britiſh nation,—Whiche- 


ver way it was looked at, ro robbery, murder, perfidy, and deſolation 


ſtared us in the face; in Africa, in the Middle Paſſage, and in 
the Iſlands, the ſame horrors were to be found, and thoſe who car- 


ried on the trade would be found the moſt abandoned beings; they 


were accuſtomed to cruel and ferocious habits, and proved them- 
ſelves to be capable of unmixed, unſophoſticated wickedneſs. He 
who loves juſtice will condemn the trade; for that man who loves 
juſtice muſt love mercy. | 

The Honourable Gentleman noticed the reſolution of Denmark 
to aboliſh the trade, as an argument againſt the aſſertion of its ſup- 
porters, that, if quitted by this country, it would be taken up by o- 
thers. The preſent, he ſaid, was a time Great Britain was peculi- 
arly called upon to aboliſh the trade; poſſeſſed of proſperity and 
happineſs, we were called upon to promote that of our fellow-crea- 


tures; we were called upon to promote it, not by gifts, bat by 


ceaſing to inflit on them evils. The people of Great Britain had 
expreſſed their ſenſe againſt the trade, and had addrefſed the Houſe, 
as they valued the favour of Heaven, to aboliſh it. If the petitions 
of the people of Great Britain were attended to, and the trade a- 
boliſhed, we ſhould be enabled to eſtabliſh another of greater profit 


. with the natives of Africa, By aboliſhing the trade, the Houſe 


would do good in every part of the world. He invited all thoſe 
therefore who were inclined to do good by wholeſale, to vote with 
him for the abolition. He hoped Gentlemen were at length con- 
vinced of the wickedneſs of the trade; and that the Houſe would 


that night come to an unanimous vete for its annihilation :—He 


thought the recent enormities had been permitted by the providence 
of Heaven, for the purpoſe of rendering it impoſſible that any one 
ſhould dare to riſe in defence of the SI concluded by mo- 
ving, | 

* That it is the opinion of this Commis that the Trade car- 
© ried on by Britiſh ſubjects for Slaves on the coaſt of . 
** ought to be aboliſhed,” 

After which he intended to move, That the Chiles man be di- 

*refted to move for leave to bring in a bill for that effect.“ 


Mr Bayley, after defiring the petition of the Weſt India planters 


tion 
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tion of great importance. The views of Mr Wilberforce, he 104 
no doubt, were benevolent and humane, but his attention was di. 
rected to a wrong object. Mr Bayley ſtated himſelf to be an a. 
gent to the Weſt India iſlands; he alſo ſtated himſelf to be a pro- 
prietor of Negroes; he was therefore intereſted in the ſubject, which 
had occaſioned him to direct his attention more immediately to the 
diſcuſſion of it. He conceived that the Slave Trade implicated, iu 
its ſeveral departments, a great part of the Trade of Great Britain, 
which Trade would of courſe be materially affected, if the motions 
received the concurrence of the Houſe. —The diſcuſſion of laſt year 
bad occaſioned all the diſturbances in St Domingo, which had been 
fufficiently proved by the author of the pamphlet lately publiſhed 
in favour of the Slave Trade. The Honourable Member then pro- 
ceeded to read a great part of the pamphlet, after which he conclu- 
ded by declaring the fituation of the Weſt India Negroes to be 
comfortable; and that the witnefles who had given evidence in fa. 
vour of the Abolition, were a ſet of low, ignorant wretches, ſelec- 
ted purpoſely from the refuſe of mankind. ä 
Mr Vaugban declared himſelf to be a Weſt Indian 3 a mer 
chant. In the early part of his life he was for the abolition of the 
Slave Trade. He went to the Weſt Indies on purpoſe to prove 
whether that opinion was well founded or not; ; while in the Weſt 
Indies, he convinced himſelf that the Negroes were not in a fit 
condition to be reſtored to freedom. Freedom generated certain 
mental wants. Slavery poſſeſſed only bodily wants. If they were 
now to be emancipated, they would immediately degenerate into 
idleneſs and wickedneſs. Their ſituation certainly miglit be meli- 
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orated, but it was by no means ſo bad as had been afferted. He a 
had alſo convinced himſelf that they were not ill uſed—and ſlavery = 
and particular circumſtances of cruelty excepted, their ſituation was c 
certainly as comfortable as that of the lower orders of the people of F 
Great Britain. The preſent ſtock of Negroes could not be kept 

up on account of the decreaſe of population, This decreaſe was \ 
ſtated to be owing to cruelty, but the fat was otherwiſe— It was 
to be attributed to celibacy, and to the ſmall number of females q 
compared with that of the males. Mr Vaughan concluded, by ad- 5 
verting to 2 combination of many people againſt the Weſt India WWF , 
planters, to injure them by not purchaſing ſugar, on account of its a 


being produced from the labour of ſlaves. 


Mr Thornton . that both the gentlemen PF had Gali 
| _ 
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3 the abolition had totally forgotten the main | point, hs omit- 
ting all alluſions to the manner in which ſlaves were obtained. Mr 
Bayley had ſtated the Negroes to be as comfortable as they could 
be, and Mr Vaughan had acknowledged that their ſituation might 
be meliorated.— This was an argument that only enforced the ne- 
ceſſity of an immediate abolition, which could alone produce that 
melioration. 

It had been induſtriouſiy fr ER that the great political 5 
radters were on one ſide, and the mercantile men on the other ſide. 
He certainly meant to argue the queſtion in a mercantile point of 
view, not however on any narrow principles of commerce, but on 
principles liberal and enlarged. By the way, the two oppoſers of 
the abolition ſeemed to defend that proverb in the play, My fon, get 
money—honeſtly if you can—but get money. Get ſlayes—honeſtly _ 
if you can—but get ſlaves. They ſeemed to have totally forgotten 
all thoſe horrid inſtances of cruelty adduced by Mr Wilberforce 
and, tho? they had travelled to the Weſt Indies, they had never paid 
a vifit to Africa. Mr Thornton then related ſome nefarious prac- 
tices that had been adopted near the ſettlement of Sierra Leone. 
The relations of a King of a neighbouring diſtri& had been kid- 
napped by a Captain Coxe, and fold in the Weſt Indies. This cir- 
cumſtance induced the King to tranſmit the following letter to the 
Sierra Leone ſettlers, © My ſubjeQs, and the ſubjects of other 


Kings, have been ſtolen away by the inhabitants of all nations 
who viſit this coaſt. Three of my own relations have been ta- 


ken away by a Captain Coxe, and fold for ſlaves—for what rea- 
* ſon I know not. I never moleſted the property or perſon of o- 


| © thers—l love the Natives of Great Britain have borne many 


e inſults from them, which have occaſioned me to be filent ſo long 
* —whether I ſhall ſee my relations again I know not, but thoſe 
* who took them will be called to account for their atone one day 

* or another.“ 

There was one view of the ſubject wh bad not been cs by 
Mr Wilberforce. It was of the utmoſt iniportance that the credit 
of Parliament ſhould not be ſuffered to decay It was apparent that 
the people were for the Abolition of the Trade, to which, if their 


repreſentatives refuſed to accede, a ſufficient ground might be gi- ; 
ven to thoſe who wiſhed to prejudice the conſtitution iu the eyes 


of the nation. 


Mr Vaughan ſaid a few words i in explanation 
Colonel 
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Colonel Tarleton ſaid, humanity was a paſſion ſeldom applied to 


in vain, but he ſhould beg to remind the Committee, that to be ef. 


timable, it ought to be tempered with  Juftice. If we were inclined 


to relinquiſh the traffic, the other nations of Europe would not fol. 
low our example, but would make their advantage of our folly, 
- 'The Danes and the French would deride us for giving up our ſhare 


in a beneficial commerce, which would nevertheleſs go on. The 
loſſes would be ours: The profit would be theirs. An equal num. 
ber of Slaves would continue to be imported into the Weſt Indies; 
and the caſe of the African was exactly the ſame, whether he crofl. 
ed the Atlantic in an Engliſh, or any other European bottom, 
Much force of logic was not neceſſary to detect the fallacies, and 


expoſe the miſtaken zeal of the ſeQaries and enthuſiaſts who patro- 


nized this meaſure. Plain reaſon would go beyond ſophiſtry and 


þ f enthuſiaſm; and be ſhould be able, without any laboured ingenu- 
ity, or ade efforts, to diſſipate the accuſation of rapes, murders, 


impaling of children, and the long lift of fancied horrors, which 
haunted the imagination of the Honourable Gentleman. What had 


been the effect of ſuch doctrines diſſeminated among the ſlaves in 


the iſlands? Plots—maſſacres—inſurreQtions—which had obliged 
Miniſtry, after making a parade of reducing the military eſtabliſh. 
ment, to ſend dut troops for their ſuppreſſion, and if the chimerical 
reſolutions propoſed to the Committee be carried, all the troops of 
Great Britain may, in a ſhort time, - find employment in the Weſt 


Indies. The ſtatements of the people certainly deſerved every 


reſpeQ; but, in the preſent caſe; they were not fairly obtained. Of 
the petitions on the table, very few had ſo much as been read: 
people had been tricked out of their humanity by hearſay of what 
paſſed in that Houſe, and the circulation of deſpicable pamphlets, 


thro? the agency of advertiſing empirics and itinerant clergymen. 
Every grammar. ſchool in the country had received a ceremonious 


viſit from the friends of the Abolition, The boys had been pro- 
miſed holidays for ſigning their names, and the names of all the 


neighbours which they could recollect; porters and carters had 


been called off the ſtreets to ſign their petitions; when all was not 
ſufficient, they were deſired to exerciſe their i inventive . to 
let imagination looſe, | | 
nes, — And give to airy nothing, 
& A local habitation, and a name.” 
Was this a decorous mode of collecting the voice of the _ 


Could it be called the ſenſe of the people? No; it was equally 2 
| mockery 
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| 3 bn the people, and on the Houſe of Comms. Conkider: 


ed in a commercial view only, a deficit of four millions per annum 
would be deeply felt by this nation, flouriſhing as was its commerce, 
independent of the total loſs of the Weſt India Iſlands; which would 
be the conſequence. England's debts were fo enormous, and her 
eredit ſo entirely depended upon her commeree, that; inſtead of cir- 


cumſcribing any means of traffic, the Houſe ſhould conſider how 
to {well the tide of Trade, and give ſinew to enterprize. If the 


Trade were now to begin, he ſhould be zealous againſt it, but now 
he would protect it. By mediatory means abuſes might be rec- 
tified; but with hoſtile hands to deſtroy it, would be to be guilty of 
a ſuicide upon our laws, our commerce, and our conſtitution. 

Mr M. Montague ſaid, Liverpool merchants, and other intereſted 
perſons, muſt be expected to oppoſe the reſolution, but he put it to 
the conſcience of Genttemen, whether they ought to be influenced 
in their votes by the aſſertions of thoſe who were manifeſtly igno- 
rant of what they were ſo deeply intereſted in.—He thought it a 
diſgrace to the Legiſlature to heſitate between juſtice and expedi- 
ency, but ſhould even be content to reft his arguments ſolely on the 
policy of the Trade, and had no fears of being refuted by thoſe who 
ſpoke without ſerious conſideration, or perhaps upon the aſſurance 
of their friends, that the meaſure would be di ſadvantageous. The 
country at large had ſpoken upon the ſubject, and their voice was 
reſponſive to the opinions of the beſt men and the beſt politicians 
of the age. Whatever ridicule the Honourable Gentleman (Mr 
Tarleton) might endeavour to caſt upon it—it was his intereſt to 


do ſo—he would venture to ſay; was as unfounded in fact as it was 


mapplicable to the argument. He concluded by declaring, that the 


| cauſe of the ſlaves ſhould never want an advocate while he lived; 


and that he would rather lay down his life than relinquiſh his hopes 
of ſeeing that deteſtable traffic aboliſhed. 


Mr Whubread ſaid, The arguments adduced to prove that the 
trade was either founded in juſtice or in policy, had ſo completely - 


failed, that he could not hefitate a moment in the vote he was to 


give. Were it poſſible for him to conceive, as ſome of the advo- 
cates for the trade endeavoured to prove, that the Negroes were re- 
ſcued from torment, or from death in Africa; that they were tranſ- 
ported in the moſt commodious manner to the happier clime of the 
Weſt India Iſlands ; that there, inſtead of painful and extorted toil, 
they 8 the day in healthful and eaſy labour, the evening in 


X | cheerful 


t oem23 
cheerful and innocent recreation, re retired to reſt with bodies 
tigued and hearts at eaſe, and roſe-alert and. vigorous in the morn. 
ing, to purſue the ſame courſe : Were he to believe, that in fick- 
neſs they were attended with tenderneſs and care, and that their 
old age was worn out in peace and plenty—even then he ſhould 
vote for the abolition ; for he could never forget that Slavery was 
one of the worſt of evils, and that no practice could ſanQion a prin. 
ciple eſſentially and radically wrong. He could not forget, that 
they were forcibly torn from their country, and all that human af. 
fections rendered moſt dear; that where man was delivered over to 
man, there muſt be tyranny on the one hand, and a deep ſenſe of 
injury on the other; that it was the quality of deſpotiſm to cor- 
rupt the heart—and that, without the aid of ſuch corruption, many 
were by nature unfeeling and cruel. But there were many expreſ- 
fions of the Gentlemen who wiſhed to repreſent the condition of the 
Slaves in the faireſt point of view, that convinced him of the exiſt- 
ence of cruelties diſgraceful to humanity. In an account of ſelling 
off the ſtock of a plantation, it was faid, that the ſlaves fetched leſs 
than the common price, becauſe they were damaged—Damaged! 
How damaged? What was this but an admiſſion that they were 
worn down by labour, fickneſs, or age ; and that, inſtead of recei- 
ving the indulgence their fituation required, they were to be trans- 
ferred from one taſk-maſter to another—the latter, perhaps, more 
inhuman than the former, It was ſaid, by the author of a pamph- 
let on the ſubject, that a gocd Negroe needed no character, for that 
fetters would gall, and the whip make weals ; and the Slave, who 
' bore not theſe indelible marks, had certainly never deſerved the 
puniſhment, - Then it muſt be true, that fetters and whips were the 
inſtruments of puniſhment, and that both were inflicted till the marks 
of the galling and the weals became indelible. 7 

An honourable Gentleman (Mr Vaughan) who had gone to the 
Weſt Indies to inform bimſelf of their fituation, whoſe arguments, 
in his ſpeech, all tended to ſupport the trade, but who had decla- 
red, in his explanation, that be would oppoſe it, had ſaid, that he 
was ſurpriſed to ſee the Slaves in ſo good a condition, that they 
were poor creatures, of an inferior ſpecies, he ſeemed to think; and 
that, put ſlavery and cruelty out of the queſtion, and their 8 
was as good as they were capable of—ſlavery and cruelty !—What 
but ſlavery and cruelty do the advocates for the abolition with to 


Put out of the goon ?—that ſlavery and cruelty, whoſe inevitable 
effect 


U 
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effe& it is to fink man below the dignity of his nature, till he ſeem 
at length hardly to belong to the ſame ſpecies. Their patience 
and reſignation too ſurpriſed him; but what 1s it to be reſigned, 


but to have got over the firſt ecſtaſy of deſpair? When it was ſaid, 
that the ſimple queſtion, What did your Maſter buy you for but to 
work 2 was ſufficient to convince them what reply would have been 


given to their argument, had they uſed any but the whip.—The 


petitions againſt the Trade were laid to be got by colluſion, and 
ſigned only by ignorant perſons, but evidence that was entitled to 
fill leſs credit, fince it came from perſons whom the Gentleman to 
whom it was addrefſed did not even know. He could anſwer, that 
the petitions from his conſtituents was ſigned by perſons as well in- 
formed as any among them. That they were ſo much alike, was 
no argument againſt them; for they had but one plain tale to tell, 
and that they told it pretty nearly in the ſame way, was rather a 
teſt of truth than a proof of collufion, The ſupporters of the abo- 
lition had been charged with enthufiaſm. He was as firenuous a 


| ſupporter of that meaſure as the honourable Gentleman who moved 
it, but he had never entertained, any more than that honourable 


Gentleman, the doctrine invidiouſly 1mputed to him, an'immediate 
emancipation of the Slaves in the iſlands. The honourable Gen- 


' tleman knew too well, that neither their habits, their characters, nor 


their degree of inſtruction made them capable of immediate eman- 
cipation, with any benefit to themſelves; and he was too wiſe and 
too temperate to entertain ſuch a wild idea. Was this a proof of 
fanaticiſm, or of cool and moderate enquiry ?. A ſyſtem of gradual 
emancipation, ſo ably ſtated laſt year by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, was what every rational man had in view. If, on this 
great queſtion, men of ſuch pre-eminent abilities as that Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman, and his Right Honourable Friend were unit- 
ed, while they differed on many other points, what was it that had 
united them but the clearneſs of their underſtandings, and the force 
of truth? He diſclaimed all exultation on the calamities of St Do- 
mingo. If there were any perſons who felt ſuch exultation, let 


them be pointed out, in order to be driven from the ſociety of 
. thoſe who ſupported better principles on better grounds. But he 


denied, that theſe calamities were owing to the debates on the Slave 
Trade. They were owing to the Trade itſelf, There was a point 


of endurance, beyond which human nature could not go, and the 


mind roſe by its native elaſticity, with a violence proportioned to 
x X 2 the 
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his leading points, viz. That the Slave Trade was not founded on 


not to be the judges; but if he could effect all that he had in view, 
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the degree to db it had been deprefied. - Whancs did the Ju 
groes in St Domingo learn the cruelties they had practiſed? whence, 
but from thoſe on whom they had practiſed them? Had not Afri. | 
dans the ſame feelings, the ſame paſſions,” and the ſame reſentments 


as other men? Jf you prick them, do they not bleed ?—if you wrong 


them, ſhall they not revenge — What is the conſequence, if a Ne. 


groe wrongs a European? Punithment ſtudiouſly, ingeniouſly cru. 
el. When the Negroe rifes to revenge his wrongs, do we wonder 


that he ſhould remember the leſſon we have taught him? 

Mr Milbanke was for aboliſhing the trade. | | 

Mr Secretary Dundas ſaid, his opinion was well known to the 
honourable Gentleman who introduced the abolition, Though he 
differed as to the mode, he was as warm as to the object; and yet 
he doubted whether he could agree ta the motion as it ſtood. The 
queſtion had been argued ſo much in extremes, that it was difficult 
for him to ſhape out the courſe he wiſhed to ſteer between the two, 
The honourable Gentleman contended. for the immediate and com- 
plete abolition of the Trade; while thoſe who oppoſed him con- 
' tended for its unlimited continuance, and the ſyſtem of Slavery a 
eſſential to the cultivation and progreſlive improvement of the Weſt 
India iflands. He agreed with the honourable Gentleman in all 


any ſound principle of juſtice or policy ; that it was not ultimately 
eſſential to the cultivation and improvement of the iſlands, and that 
there was nothing. ſo unfavourable in the climate of the Weſt In- 
dies as to prevent the ſtack of people employed in cultivation from 
being kept up, and even increaſed, without, conſtant importation, . 
But then, without meaning the moſt diſtant imputation on his mo- 
tives; for ſure he was, that a purer heart never inhabited a human 
breaſt; he doubted the prudence and the practicability of his mode. 
4 an immediate and total abolition, was his honourable friend 
ſure that he did not do more violence than was neceflary to the 
habits, and even the prejudices of perſons concerned in Weſt India 
property? He would anſwer, that they were iptereſted, and ought 


without alarming their fears unneceſſarily, was not that an object 
' Forthy of his moſt ſerious conſideration ? Was he ſure that he did 
not counteract the great principle of attention to property and pri- 
yate rights, on which Parliament always ated. On that principle, 
it Way viſual to treat licenſed abuſes with cauticn, They who had 
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© batt fits in Weſt Tui trade, who had lent money or pur- 


chaſed lands, had all done ſo under the ſanction of Parliament, and 
hence it was the duty of Parliament to take care that their proper- 
ty ſhould not be depreciated by any ſudden change of ſyſtem, If 
Parliament thought the former ſyſtem wrong, it had the power to 
take a new line, but then it owed a tender regard to the ee 
of thoſe whom its former error had miſled. 


In the next place, he doubted whether the mode propoſed was 


_ practicable. He meant not to repeat the argument, that altho? we 


gave up the trade other nations would continue it, and therefore 
we might as well go on, becauſe he was convinced that if the prin- 
ciple was wrong, it was our duty to abandon it, without regard to 
what might be the conduct of other nations, but merely to obſerve, 
that altho? Britiſh ſubjects were prohibited from buying ſlaves in 
Africa to ſupply our iſlands, the ſubjects of other nations might find 
the means of doing it from St Euſtatius, and other places, and to 
defeat all the good which we expected from the abolition both in 


| the Iflands and in Africa. What means had we of preventing ſhips, 


fitted out at Oftend, or any Dutch ports, from doing this? Yet, 
when he mentioned theſe objections, he diſclaimed the continuance 
of the trade indefinitely. All the inconveniencies might be avoided, 
and the trade aboliſhed by proper regulations, perhaps more ſpeedi- 
ly than by his Honourable friend's own plan. He did not propoſe 


a ſyſtem of regulation to perpetuate the trade, but a ſyſtem that 


ſhould carry in it the ſeeds of abolition. Of this the fir/? part would 
be all that could be deviſed to encourage and increaſe the popula- 
tion of the Negroes in the iflands; Second, An immediate Abolition 
of hereditary Slavery; Third, A limited duration of the Trade. 
Theſe, he thought, would be ſufficient to effect a complete aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade, and of Slavery, without any of the dan- 
gers or alarms of an immediate abolition. If it were true, as aſſert⸗ 
ed, that none were made Slaves in Africa but thoſe who had in- 
curred it as the puniſhment of their crimes, it could not ſurely be 
contended that this puniſhment ought alſo to be entailed on their 
innocent offspring; attention to rearing and educating the children 
would not only increaſe, but render the ſtock more valuable, and 
while this courſe was purſuing, it would have the advantage of a- 
icertaining experimentally, that the abolition was practicable, with- 


out danger or alarm. Let his right honourable friend, (Mr Fitt) 


or the right honourable gentleman men him, (Mr Fox) who 
5 | | | : ſeemed 
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ſeemed to agree on the practicability of immediate abolition, prove 
their theories with all the clearneſs and force of conviction to be 
expected from their great abilities, ſtill perſons concerned in Weſt 
India property would have reaſon to complain, that their property 
was hazarded on theory ; that they had no ſecurity for it but ar. 
guments, by which they themſelves were not convinced. In the 
other mode they would have all the certainty of experiment. When 
he propoſed the abolition of hereditary Slavery, he meant that the 
child ſhould be reared and educated by the maſter of the parent, 
and that he ſhould be entitled to ſo many years of its labour when 
arrived at maturity, as might be thought a ſafficient compenſation 
for the expence. Conſidering the motion of his honourable friend 
as ſuſceptible of the modifications which he had ſtated, he might 
vote for it conſiſtently with his own VR; and ſhould certainly 
not vote againſt it. 

He wiſhed next to fay a few words to thoſe who maintained the 
We fide of the queſtion, whom he conjured to weigh well, whe. 
ther or not the extreme for which they contended could be ſup. 
ported, They could not entertain'a doubt but that it would be for 
their advantage to aboliſh ſlavery in the iflands, if that could be 

done with ſafety to their property. There was but too much evi. 
dence of cruelty exerciſed in the iſlands, altho' the majority of the 
planters treated their flaves with humanity, and theſe their own 
hearts muſt teach how unſeemly it was, that their lands ſhould for 
ever be cultivated by ſuch hands. It was expreſsly ſaid by Mr Long, 
who wrote before the preſent queſtion was in contemplation, that 
all the diſorders among the ſlaves originated with thoſe who were 
recently imported. How could it be otherwiſe, if their own argu- 
ment was true, that they imported only the criminals of Africa? 
Every year that they continued to ſtruggle againſt a gradual aboli- 
tion, they were only bringing into the heart of the iſlands the cauſe 
of their own fears. Beſides, what right had they to conclude that 
Africa would always continue to ſupply them with flaves, and that 
the trade might not be abolithed, by cauſes over which neither they 
nor the 'Britiſh Parliament had controul? He had heard that the 
petitions did not ſpeak the ſenſe of the country. Let them not 
flatter themſelves; that the trade was unjuſt, impolitic, and dil. 
graceful, had laid deep hold on many of the moſt enlightened minds 
in the kingdom; that it was odious to thoſe who knew it only by 
name, could not be OI. They would, therefore, if they . 
tinue 
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N than they might now obtain. It was impoſſible that it could en- 

ty dure. If they liſtened to reaſonable terms, all the fears of danger 

to property would die away in a few years, and the only wonder 

be would be, that they ſhould ever have been entertained. He re- | 
en membered the abolition of the ſlavery of the colliers in the northern 
he part of this kingdom. No fears could be more ſtrongly or more 
nt, unanimouſly expreſſed than they were by all the proprietors of the 
en | coal-works, that the works would be ruined, and the price of coals 

on raifed to an extravagant rate, The abolition at length took place 

nd in 1775, and in leſs than a year all the fears were forgotten; the 


ght works had proſpered, and coals been cheaper than before. He 
nly might quote a more recent example. In the late regulations for the 


fave trade, the patties concerned all affirmed, that the regulations 
muſt infallibly ruin the trade. The regulations were paſſed, and 
the trade, they now admitted, had proſpered nnder them. He 


derate ſentiments on the ſubject as he did, to unite with him, and 
there could be no doubt, but that they ſhould effect a compromiſe 


one fide, or obſtinacy on the other. 

The Speaker profeſſed to be one of thoſe moderate men, who were 
for aboliſhing the trade, only, if it could be done without a convul- 
ſion. He agreed with the Secretary of State in his ideas of a gra- 
dual abolition ; and he agreed with all his ideas of regulations, ex- 
cept that of freeing the children. He thought rather, that they 
ſhould have their freedom, after a period of ſervice of ten or fifteen 
| years, to pay their maſter for the expence of rearing and educating 
them, And he thought there ſhould be a regulation, to give a 
bounty on the importation of women into the iſlands, to increaſe 
the breed, He thought there ſhould be alſo bounties on rearing 
children—and likewiſe bounties on every means 1 diminiſhing ne- 
groe labour. F | 

Mr Fox ſpoke in anſwer to the Secretary of State, and the Sen 
er, with ſuch warmth and vigour of eloquence, that we lament our 


aid, they had begun a more ſevere and eſſicacious reſiſtance to the 
motion than the open and direct oppoſition which it met with from 
ober gentlemen, They had hit on a nearer means to preſerve the 
traffic for years, perhaps paths ever. He roſe to deprecate all decep- 

tions 


tiaued obſtinate, have it extorted from them on much harſher terms 


| therefore called upon all gentlemen who entertained the ſame mo- 


between the two extremes, whatever abilities there might be on the 


inability, at ſo late an hour, to give an idea of his eloquence. He 
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tions and deluſions. He knew it was an unpopular thing to xe: 
nounte moderation; but he did not profeſs moderation on this ſu. 
ject. In Middleton's life of Cicero, there was a paſſage which ex: 
actly deſcribed what'he thought of moderation applied to the Slave 
Trade a man might break open a houſe at midnight, for the pur. 
pole of robbery, and might murder the father, mother, children, 
and domeſtics—bur, faid the paſſage, all this might be done with mo. 
deration. So, in like manner, by this ſort of reaſoning, we might 
proceed in this trade; we might rob, plunder, kidnap, murder, and 
depopulate a whole country with moderation. He profeſſed no 
moderation; there could be no qualification of ſuch guilt ; he was 
equally an enemy to all their regulations; regulations as diſgrace. 
ful as they would be impotent. It was ſaid, Give a bounty on the 

| importation of women. What? Call on the Parliament of Great 

Britain to give a bounty, and not only authoriſe, but tempt and 
_ provoke men to ſteal, kidnap, and buy women, for the purpoſe of 
_ dragging them into flavery, for the purpoſe of a forced procreation 
He ſhould like to fee the clauſe by which this inhuman meaſure 
was to be preſented to the Parliament of England. He ſhould like to 
ſee the man with a mind capable of conceiving words to frame ſuch 
a clauſe. He expoſed, in the ſame way the regulations of Mr Dun. 
das, who wiſhed to begin by emancipation, Inſtead of aboliſhing 
the trade; who called a mere regulation of trade an invaſion of pro- 
perty; and who himſelf propoſed the very extinction of their pro- 
perty in the firſt inſtance. This country began to feel as it ought 
this diſgraceful trade. It began to hate itſelf for having counte- 
nanced robbery and murder. It had been well compared to th: 
_ crimes that were the object of diſcuſſion at the Old Bailey; but ii 
was not remembered, that the very ſame offences which at that tri 
bunal were puniſhed with death, gave reward to the perſons eng- 
ged in this trade, He was a member of the Committee who had 
conducted this queſtion, and he heartily approved of the pains that 
had been taken to circulate knowledge, and to publiſh the evidence: 
that evidence ought to be in every man's hand. It had been objec 
ted to this evidence, that ſome of the witneſſes were poor, as if po. 
verty and veracity were incompatible, and Lord Rodney, and other 
great names, were quoted as contradicting it. Neither the evidenct 
of Lord Rodney, nor any other of the diſtinguiſhed officers, di 
contradict one tittle of it. Upon that evidence it appeared, hi 
| 22,000 negroes were annually | torn by baſe and wicked means iron 
thei 
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| their native homes, and dragged into ſlavery, and they were ſaid to 


5 be convicts; convicts, made fo for the purpoſe of being ſold ; they 
i; were convicted of witchcraft; and we went to Africa to puniſh 
85 witchcraft; becauſe we had no ſuch crime at home. Adultery was | 
ive another crime, for which we dragged theſe miſerable fellow-crea- 
va tures into ſlavery, Surely, if adultery deſerved to be fo puniſhed; 
"4 we had no need to-go out of England to find criminals. Mr Fox 
. went thro? all the means that were uſed to trepan, to ſteal, to rob; 
ght and to procure ſlaves in Africa, by war, inſtigated on purpoſe by 
8 treachery of all kinds; and he faid, of thoſe things they had am- 
ER ple and legal evidence, ſubſtantiated even in our courts of law. He 
208 defired the gentlemen to put the caſe to their own hearts, and to 
1 demand whether it was a philoſophical opinion, that colour could 
tha take from a human being his feelings. If they were brute beafts, 
Re nay if they were inanimate goods, he would be againſt the traffic. 
os He deſired that they ſhould yield it up, not as a boon to the peo- 
& ple, but to reſcue them from the opprobrium. He defired them to 
ed do their duty, without caring whether other nations followed their 
hort example. He had no fear but the example would be followed, for 
ke to the reputation of this country, for its wiſdom was as high as was its 
uch proſperity. The colonies would never leave the fide of England, 
Dun. for their intereſts tied them to us. This queſtion muſt be carried; 
iſhing for it ſhould inceſſantly be moved. He would never abandon it 
of pro- but with his breath. Let us then enter into an aſſociation to preſs 
ir pro it, whatever may be our ſituations, and however ſmall be our num- 
ought bers. He deſcribed the great difference between political and per- 
ounte- ſonal ſlavery, and ſaid the moſt wretched peaſant in the moſt deſ- 
to the yotic ſtate was as much above a ſlave as an Engliſhman was above 
but k WY fuck peaſant. He gave a warning to the planters and merchants 
hat tri. not to refiſt what they could no longer maintain, and ſaid, that if, 
s eng, atter the abolition, a caſe for compenſation could be made out, he 
ho bad would not ſhrink from the duty of meeting it liberally. 

ins that Secretary Dundas ſaid, to relieve himfelf from all embarrafiment; 
dence: be would move an amendment to introduce the word gradually be- 


n objec tore aboliſhed. , 


a8 if po. Mr Jenbinſon ſtated the preciſe queſtion to be, Whether any of 
1d other Venia, benefit would be rendered to any conſiderable number of our 
videne f Velo creatures by the abolition of this trade? He maintained the 
ers, di negative. He ſaid that policy forbade it; for if we laid it down, 
ed, thi ether nations would take it up :—That the mes in the paſſage 
ans ft © + © was 
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was "PF 1n our ſhips -than in foreign. In Britiſh ſhips the morta. 
ty of the paſſage was only 3 per cent.—yin French ſhips it was 10 
per cent,—in Dutch ſhips it was 7 per cent.; and conſequently it 
Was for the benefit of the Negroes that the trade ſhould be in our 
bands as 3 per cent. was to 10.— at leaſt, as 3 was te 7. Slavery, 
be owned, was an evil; but were there not many evils in this life? 
It would gradually cure itſelf. It wanted only regulation, and 
he had two propoſitions to that effect to offer. They were, | 
1. An Addreſs to his Majeſty, that he would direct the Gover. 
nors of the Iflands to recommend to the Aﬀemblies, to grant pre. 
miums to the proprietors. or overſeers of plantations, where the 
greateſt number of children were reared. He propoſed for Jamai. 
cen ten annual premiums, from 500 /. to 504. ; and for the other il. 
lands four premiums of from 309/4.-to 100/. To each mother, who 
-hould rear five children, a bounty—and that there ſhould be ſchook 
erected and maintained in the iſlands. | 

2. That a bounty of 5 J. per head, ſhould be paid For every wo- 
man under twenty-five years of age, imported in any ſhip, above 
the equal proportion of males and females in the faid cargo. Theſe 
were. his propoſitions, and, that they might come regularly before 
the Committee, he moved that Sir William Dolben 10 now leaxe 
the Chair, 

Mr Pitt roſe to n all the ee of Mr Fox, except 
Where he lamented the principles of Mr Dundas, and the Speaker, 
He rejoiced in what be ſaid; for though he differed from them, he 
was pleaſed to ſee, that neither they nor Mr Jenkinſon actually ap- 
proved of the trade, but differed only as to the mode and time of 
_ aboliſhing it. From this hour, the ſentence on this trade was ſeal- 
ed, It was gone paſt ; nothing remained but to arrange and ſet- 
He the plan of ending it; to do this they muſt examine the opinions 
of his right honourable friends,' and he would do this rigoroully. 
He differed from them entirely. He thought the true courſe was 
an immediate abolition. He repeated his old ſtatements, to ſhev 
that the ſtock in the iſlands. would be maintained without recruits 
by this abominable trade, againſt which the feelings and the philo- 
ſophy of the age revolted. He argued the expediency of the mes 
fure at great length, and with the moſt forcible eloquent manner 
of which he is poſſeſſed. He next came to the injuſtice of con- 
tinuing a trade that had fo long diſgraced the country, aud which 

could not be too: ſoon put an end to, He then went to the differ. 
| | | > ent 
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4 3 of the friends to the Slave Trade, and thoſe who 
wiſhed it might be gradually aboliſhed, all of which he refuted in 
a clear and argumentative manner. Having gone thro the injuſtice 
of the trade, he replied to what had been ſaid as to the propriety 
of a gradual, and not an immediate abolition of it. He called the 
attention of gentlemen to the ſituation of their own country, in the 


earlier ſtages of its hiſtory, and having ſtated the probable conſe- 


quences if the ſame conduct had been followed towards our anceſ- 
tors, that we had ſo long, and ſo improperly adopted towards Afri- 
ca, which would have totally prevented us from being in the ſitua- 
tion of fingular proſperity and happineſs, in every reſpe&, that we 
now enjoyed, and which made our country the admiration of all the 
world. Having proceeded to every point that had been ſtarted by 
thoſe who went before him on the other fide of the queſtion. He 
concluded by ſtating, that for the .vatious reaſons he had given, the 
ſolid and ſubſtantial arguments that had been ufed both on this and 
former occaſions, in favour of the abolition, he ſhould find himſelf 
obliged to vote againſt the motion for adjournment, againſt the mo- 
tion of amendment; and, laſtly, if diviſions were perſiſted in, for 
me original motion, as made by bis honourable friend who opened 
the buſineſs, * 

The queſtion was then loudly called. for, and the Houſe divided 
on the motion for adjournment, ; 

Noes, 234.—Ayes, 87. —— Majority, I47. 
Then on the amendment moved by Mr Dundas, for tus * 


| abolition, 


Ayes, Mao hoes, 125. Majority, 68. 
And laſtly, that the motion as amended do paſs, _ 
Ayes, 230.—Noes, 85.——Majority, 145. 

The ſecond reſolution, with*the amendment, was then reported 
and agreed to; and leave was given to W in a bill for the gra- 
dual abolition < the Slave Trade, 

At ſeven o'clock, on Tueſday morning, the Houſe adjourned, 

On Mr Wilberforce's motion for the abolition of the Slave Trade 
laſt year, the numbers were Ayes 88, Noes 163. | 


* 
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THE ſummary view above given of thedebate on the queſtion of the 
Slave Trade, affords room for many remarks, which cannot be overtaken 
here, I cannot, however, paſs them wholly over in ſilence. To Mr Wile 

g Y 2 | |  berforce's 
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berfordaty ſpeech we are indebted for ſo much new owt on 


the ſubjeft. In the conduct of the Captains alluded to, and their 


Owners, the Nation is inſulted afreſh; and the juriſpruderce of their 


Country ſet at open defiance. If ſuch wretches are permitted to 


eſcape the hands of juſtice, farewell to our national honour and pro- 


ſperity; for, as a judicious writer obſerves, When a nation once 


* loſes its regard to juſtice, we may venture to pronounce that ſuch 


4 a nation is haſtening | to its ruin“. We have indeed been told, 


that one of them is apprehended, in order to ſtand trial for the 


ſhocking inſtance of cruelty mentioned in the debate; and it is much 


to be wiſhed that' the other Captains may be arreſted in like man- 
ner, and duly puniſhed for the enormities of which they are ſaid to 
have been guilty on the coaſt, unleſs they can ſatisfaQorily diſprove 


the charge. Beſides the many other circumſtances which corroborate 


the evidence on the Slave Trade, the particular mention of the names 
of veſſels employed in it, as in that part of it which reſpects the cruel 
treatment of the 3 and here in Mr Wilberforce's ſpeech, we 
have a concluſive argument of the truth of that evidence : : for ſuch 


x ſpecific charge, by which both officers and owners are in effe& 
pointed out, gives them every advantage of refuting it if innocent, 
Their filence hitherto on this head is more than a preſumptive 


proof of their guilt. It is with juſtice Mr Wilberforce remarks, at 
the cloſe of his ſpeech, that © he thought the recent enormities 
te had been permitted by the Providence of Heaven, for the pur- 
& poſe of rendering it e that any one ſhould dare to riſe 
in defence of the Trade.” 

Colonel Tarleton's ſpeech can be ies in no other light than 
as a groſs inſult t6 the Nation, While he preſumed to expreſs 
himſelf in the manner be does, ſurely a due regard to the People at 
large ſhould induce the Houſe to call him to order; for did he uſe 
the ſame freedom with any Member, he would not be permitted to 
proceed without interruption. His ſpeech is void of truth, of com- 
mon ſenſe, and of all due regard to honour, to juſtice, and decorum. 
If the names adhibited to the petitions were precured in the man- 
ner he deſcribes, and confiſt of ſuch characters, how comes it about 
that the wiſe and intelligent part of the nation do not come for- 
ward with their remonſtrances to ſupport him and his friends; for 
they have the ſame acceſs to petition the Legiſlature with thoſe 
pho have? 70 e err who 1 the abolition as en- 
EY 7 | 8 | thufizſts 
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the Houſe thought proper to adopt. 
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thuliaſts and feQtaries, who have taken the moſt indirect methods to 
procure ſubſcriptions to the petitions, is a piece of unſufferable in- 
ſolence. Are the Livery of London compoſed of ſuch characters? 
and bave they too uſed low and illiberal expedients to fill up their 
petition ?. 'We have been told that their meeting was numerous; 
that when the hall was fulleſt of Livery, there might be about 2000 
preſent, —that their petition was immediately ſigned by crowding 
multitudes. The petitioners muſt be admitted to be the popular 


majority, let the friends of flavery fret and exclaim as they may, 


til we bear that an equal number of petitions have ro received 
on the other fide of the queſtion. 


The chief argument to be found in the ſpeech bf this ſervile ad- 


vocate for thraldom, amounts to this, If we practiſe not the Slave 


Trade, others will, and it is indifferent to the natives of Africa 
whether they are carried from their own country in Engliſh, or a- 
ny other European bottoms. A robber may uſe the ſame plea, 
when he overtakes a gentleman on the bigh-way, If I ſpare him, a- 
nother may not; and therefore it is as well I rob him ara The 
arguments and the cauſe are a-kin, i 

Colonel Tarleton, a few days before the queſtion came to be dil. N 
cuſſed, expreſſed his warm hopes, that the petitions, which he vie w- 


ed as ſo much uſeleſs lumber on their table, would be ſoon configned 


to oblivion, by a great majority in the Houſe. Tothis Mr Wilberforce 
replied, That © if the ſenſe of the people of England and Scotland, 
© expreſſed ſo generally and ſo loudly, could fail to have its due 
weight on the preſent occaſion ; he would fairly confeſs, that, if 
the Honourable Gentleman's e ſhould be realized, and 
© his own motion be negatived by a larger majority than before, 
* he ſhould then, indeed, concur with him in wiſhing that the pe- 
* titions might be configned to oblivion ; becauſe ſo long as they 
* continue in remembrance, they would ee a reproach to the 
character of Parliament, and add to the diſgrace which could not 
but tarniſh the honour of a Britiſh Houſe of Commons, whilſt this 
* deteftable traffic in men ſhould be ſuffered to exiſt.” Le 

With regard to Mr Dundas, it is not difficult to perceive the ob. 
ject of the amendment he prophſed; and which a great majority in 
Nothing could be more craf- 
ty and infidious, than ſuch a ſpecious pretence of moderation, 
which bas already had its intended effect with ſuch as content them- 
ſelves with a fuperbicial view of the ſubject; and whoſe feelings re- 
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a Lion, which are _ in the Claſſics of our Country *. 
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ſpectiog the claims of juſtice, where intereſt be are not ye. 
ry nice or delicate. The Primier's ſpeech i is allowed to have been 
full to the purpoſe. What a pity any ſhould take occaſion to re. 
preſent it as meant only to ſave appearances, and ſecure popularity; 
while they view the ſpeech of his friend as more congenial to his 
real ſentiments, or rather as an echo to his political views ! State. 
men may be capable of ſuch things, but they redound not to their 
honour. - That old maxim, containtd in a book which ſeldom at- 
tracts their notice, is however worthy of their attention: He that 


walletb uprightly, walketh ſurely, the neglect of which hath occa- 


fioned more of them ta be diicarded with diſgrace, than ever it 
raiſed to honour, even in the eyes of the world. But let us per- 
ſuade ourſelves it is not ſo i in this caſe, while facts appear not to 


the contrary. | . 


Is it not truly amazing to hear one 9 the traſſic in ſlaves, 


as founded neither in guſiice nor policy, and yet voting only for its 


gradual abolition, without ſaying any thing ſpecific in reſpe& of 


the time or manner 3 Which is in effect doing nothing at all? The 


claims of juſtice however, are not a noſe of wax, which may be 
moulded and faſhioned at pleaſure ; for what is unjuſt to-day will | 


be fo twenty years hence. If it be lawful to continue the Slave 


Trade for any given time, why not for double that time, or as long 
as you pleaſe? If otherwiſe, can a decree of the Legiſlature change 
the nature of things, convert acts of injuſtice, cruelty, and murder, 
to-the very oppoſite virtues? What wretched policy to continue a 


traffic which is at the ſame time owned by its very friends to be un- 


juſt and impolitic! Such wiſdom, however much ſame way ap- 
plaud it, ſprings from and ſavours of the earth; for it is directly re. 
pugnant to the dictates of the wiſdom from above. Their own 


_ ſuffrage in this cauſe teſtifies againſt them; for while they repro- 


bate the traffic, and own the neceflity of its abolition at a future 
period, do they not in effect pronounce their own late deciſion un- 
juft, cruel, and impolitic ? Will not ſome Pagan rulers riſe up in 


” judgwent againſt them, and condemn their conduct, having them- 


ſelves diſcovered a more uniform regard to the clairas of juſtice ? 
Ancient hiſtory abounds with inſtances. The Reader will excuſe 
me for holding up to our Rulers two examples worthy of imita- 
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A Duke of Burgundy, taking a fancy for a German, who had 


ſerved him in bis wars, promoted him to the government of one 
of his chief cities. He was not long there till the beauty of a weal- 
thy citizen's wife, attracted his regard, but, being unable to ſeduce 


S 


her, he commanded her huſband to be arreſted, under pretenoe of a 


conſpiracy. dhe immediately prefented herſelf before him, to im- 
plore her huſband's releaſe ; when the wretch had the wickedneſs 
and cruelty to propoſe, as the only. condition of redeeming his li- 
berty and life, that (he would ſacrifice her honour to his gratifica- 
tion, and that before the following noon. With her haſband's con- 
ſent, ſhe yielded to the hard terms; when, inflead of having him 
ſafely reſtored to her, as the expected, ihe found him aſſaſſinated in 
the priſon. She repaired privately to Court, where her perſon, and 

a certain grandeur of ſorrow, negligent of forms, procured her ac- 


ceſs into the preſence of the Duke her e whom ſhe thus 


addrefſed : © Behold, O mighty Charles, a wretch weary of life, 
„ tho" it has always been ſpent with ingocence and virtue. It is 
“ not in your power to redreſs my injuries, but it is to avenge them. 
And if the protection of the diſtreſſed, and the puniſhment of op- 
« preſſors, is a taſk worthy a Prince, I bring the Duke of Burgun- 


dy ample matter for doing honour to his own great name, and 


* wiping infamy off mine.” 


Having thus ſpoke, ſhe delivered a paper reciting her ftory. The 


Duke read it with all the emotions that indignation and pity could 
raiſe in a prince jealous of his honour in the behaviour of his offi- 
cers, and the proſperity of his ſubjects. The criminal was ſent for 
to court, and upon an appointed day confronted, in the preſence of 
ſome of the Council, by the Lady. Convicted in his own mind, 
he propoſed to marry her, ſhould that be deemed a reparation. The 
ceremony was immediately folemnized. At the motion of his ſo- 
vereign, he ſigned a gift of his whole Eſtate to her after his deceaſe, 
1 witneſſed both deeds, the Duke thus addreſſed the Lady, 
* It now remains for me to put you in quiet poſſeſſion of what your 


* Huſband has ſo bountifully beſtowed, on you;” and ſo ordered his 


immediate execution. 


The other inſtance is of a Perſian prince, who had a complaint 
lodged before him by a peaſant, while he lay encamped with his 
army, againſt one of his officers, who forcibly entered his houſe, 


turned him out of bed, and lay with his wife. Not being able to 
point out the culprit, the king wiſhed him to return home, and 


ſhould 
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' ſhould he make his wife another viſit, to repair immediately to his 
tent to acquaint him with it; The criminal in two or three day; 
_ renewed his viſit, upon which the peaſant applied himſelf to the 
imperial tent, as he was ordered. The monarch went in perſon, 


with his guards, to the poor man's houſe, where he arrived about 


midnight. He ordered the attendants to put out the lights, to en- 


ter the houſe, and diſpatch the criminal. When the corpſe was 


— 


laid out on the floor, he commanded light to be brought, and having 


viewed the face, fell on his knees, and continued ſome time in x - 


praying poſture. Upon his riſing up, he ordered the peaſant to ſet 
before him whatever food he had in his houſe; whereof he ate ve- 


; ry heartily, tho? but coarſe fare. The las ſeeing him in good 


humour, preſumed to aſk an explanation of ſuch things as appeared 
myſterious in his conduct. The Prince told him, That upon hear- 
ing the greatneſs of the offence, he concluded it muſt have been 


committed by one of his own ſons, as none elſe in the army, be 


thought, would be ſo audacious and preſuming. That he therefore 
gave orders to put out the lights, that his feelings might not pre- 
vent his doing juſtice on the criminal. That overjoyed to find it 


was not his Son, he returned thanks to God; and that the reaſon 
of his eating ſo heartily of ſuch. coarfe fare, was the great anxiety 


he felt, which prevented his taking any food from the time the com- | 
plaint was made till that moment, | | 

Let Britain copy ſuch examples on the i occaſion, while 
awful juſtice lougly claims our ſpeedy interference, While wri- 
ting this, I am happy to find it notified in the papers, that it has 


been reſolved in a meeting of merchants concerned in the Slave 
Trade, to inſtitute immediate proſecutions in the High Court of 


Admirality, againſt not only the African Captain already mention- 


ed, but alſo his five aſſociates, for piracy and murders committed on 
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the ſlave· coaſt. Should theſe monſters of cruelty be made examples 
of juſtice, as they richly deſerve, unleſs they can refute the charge, 
it will be of eſſential ſervice to the cauſe of humanity, and ſo far 
ferve to obliterate our national diſgrace, It is however, more than 
probable, there would be no word of ſuch proſecutions, had it not 


been for the public diſcuſſion, and to ſave appearances with the Na- 


tion ; for their being continued in employ, after the matter was 
known, is a clear proof that their conduct, cruel and bloody as it 
was, did not offend their employers. If thoſe who neglect to feed 
the hungry, to clothe the naked, to viſit the lick and oppreſſed, ſhall 


* 


thy) 


3 bs eidented at hs great day, as our. Lord inforriis us in che ac- 


count he gives of the procedure of the laſt judgment, what will be- 

come of them who travel over ſea and land to enſlave their fellow- 
creatures, and can fo treat them when once in their power? 
And hath a great majority of our Lawgivers decreed, That the 
: Slave Trade: ſhall be ſtill continued, contenting themſelves with 
the vague redreſs of voting merely a gradual abolition, Muſt not 
every fearer of his God,—every lover of his Country, and every 
real friend of Human kind, lament that the Britiſh Senate ſhould 
be once more left to act loch a part in this affair, as muſt be high - 
ly offenſi ve to Him by whom kings reign, and rulers decree juſtice, 


deeply diſgraceful to themſelves, and, if repentance and mercy pre- 


vent not, ſadly deſtructive of our national proſperity > Whom God 
means to deſtroy, he often infatuates. Heaven forbid it ſhould be 
ſo in this caſe ! Solomon remarks, © I faw under the ſun the place 
« of judgment; that wickedneſs was there; and the place of righte- 
s ouſneſs, that iniquity was there; and would to God there was 
no occaſion to repeat the remark ſince! What he adds deſerves our 
notice, I ſaid in mine heart, God ſhall judge the righteous and 
« the wicked: for there is a time for every purpoſe, that God 
might manifeſt them, and that they might ſee, that they them- 
« ſelves are beaſts.” 

How dignified does Samuel appear when reſigning his i 
tration, while all the people, and God himſelf bear ample teſtime- 


ny to his integrity ?-* I am old, and grey-headed and have walk- 


ed before, you from my childhood unto this day. Behold, here 


„Jam, witneſs againſt me before the Lord, and before his anoint- 


«ed; whole ox have I taken ? or whom have I defrauded ? whom 


„have I opprefled? or of whoſe hand have I received any bribe, to 
* blind mine eyes therewith ? and I will reſtore it you. And they 
_ * ſaid, Thou baft not defrauded us, nor oppreſſed us, neither haſt 


thou taken ought of any man's hand.” Happy for the rulers of 


the earth, could they quit the ſtage of life with an appeal ſo well 
founded. The words with which he concludes that folemn addreſs, 
merits the devout attention of all ranks, and preſents an example 
worthy the imitation of rulers: As for me, God forbid -that I 
** ſhould. fin againft the Lord, in ceaſing to pray for you: but I 


* will teach you the good and the right way. Only fear the Lord, : 
* and ſerve him in truth with all your heart: for conſider Wr 5 


great things he hath done for you. But if ye ſhall ſtill do wick- 
t „„ - edly 


: (a8 ) 


* edly, ye - ſhall by conſumed, both ye and your king. 1 | Samuel 
zii. | | 
But our Rollers aa Fn a . to juſtice in candioniog the 
- continuance of the Slave Trade; for they only wiſh to' puniſh 
' thieves, adulterers, and the like. Allowing it were ſo, what a 
member ſaid ſome time ago in debate on another queſtion, juſtly 
applies here In puniſhing individuals for afts of injuſtice, the 
„Government ſhould take care themſelves not to do any acts of 
« injuſtice ; (this applies in many caſes): The ſending of convicts, 
under the ſentence of tranſportation, for a ſtated time, to a place 
% ſo diſtant, and under circumſtances fo diſtreſſing, as to make it 
« impoſſible for them to return when the time of their tranſporta. 
e tion expired, was certainly an act of injuſtice.” Our Weſt In. 
dia planters and merchants are, perhaps, ambitious of the honour 
of being the executioners of African juſtice z and therefore with 
to continue the trade at' all events, To ſecure this darling ob- 
je& many others join iſſue with them. What are. the crimes which 
chiefly-excite their patriotic zeal, and induce them to ſend their 
fervants to remote coaſts in order to puniſh them? Why, the prin- 
cipal of theſe are theft, witchcraft, and adultery, particularly the 
latter. How, in the name of wonder! are we grown ſo zealous a- 
gainſt this crime, that we are content to go all the way to Afri- 
ca to puniſh it? Can we ſuppoſe that deſerves the forfeiture of li- 
berty in poor ignorant Pagans, which many among us, with all our 
boaſted knowledge and refinement, and perhaps of thoſe very per- 
ſons who engage in this traffic, would commit with impunity ? 
Britain can furniſh. her Colonies annually with ſeveral ſhip 
loads of adulterers, of all ranks and deſcriptions, from the prince 
to the peaſant, or poor mendicant, were they narrowly looked af. 
ter; who have done much more to degrade their nature; and for- 
4 their freedom, than all the Slaves that ever were een from 
the Guinea · coaſt. | | 

Do the planters and their. eich ee merit as S of the 
nation by deeds which diſgrace the very people that protects them, 
and will entail an indelible odium on the Britiſh character, even to 

_ lateſt poſterity, if not timely wiped off? Are they not exerting e- 
very nerve to perpetuate practices, from a regard to their own pri- 
vate gain, which have already dreadfully accumulated our national 
guilt, 3 and will, in all Rn bring upon us national judginents? 
But 
” Sir Charles Bunbury. OY 
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But in all this they would effect to be thought aQtuated by a laud- 


able zeal for the public good, and a remote regard to the puniſh- 


ment and ſuppreſſion of certain vices. In this they verify the old 
proverb, Satan reproving, and chaſtiſing, ſin. Like that deſtroyer 
and murderer, theſe mighty hunters of African delinquents go to 
and fro in the earth, and encompaſs ſea and land to enſlave their 
fellow-men, and ſacrifice them to their ruling paſſion, 

We would adviſe the Weſt Indian planters and merchants, as 
thy tender their own continued fafety, and the ſecurity of their 
poſſeſſions, not to inſiſt on the continuance of the Slave Trade. 
Have they forgotten the deſtruction of the chief town in Jamaica 
in 1693. by an earthquake? I recollect to have read, in the account 
of that awful event, how the Clergyman of the town was frequently 
led to admonith and warn the inhabitants of approaching judgments, 
on account of their abounding iniquities; all which they difregard- 
ed, till theſe in fact overtook them. In the hour of impending dan- 
ger, ſuch as eſcaped the fatal effects of the firſt violent ſhock, flock- 
ed about him with terror and diſtraction in their looks, earneſtly 
ſoliciting his prayers in their behalf, To ſuch a degree was the 
earth agitated under him, even between the ſhocks, that he was o- 
bliged to be ſupported on his knees by two men during the time 
he ſpent in prayer. Similar or worſe ſins ſtill abound, and the 
Moſt High bath 8 e been pleading a eee with 
them. 

Have we u the dreadfal a where with the Weſt 
India iſlands were viſited, I think about twelve years ago, and which 
proved ſo awful and deſtructive? Such was their violence, that we 
| were told in the papers, a heavy piece of artillery, with its carriage, 
was borne from one of the ramparts to a conſiderable diſtance. 
Lately his Majeſty's packet, the Sandwich, hath brought us intel- 
hgence, that, on the 17th and 31ſt of December laſt, two very ſevere 
ſhocks of an eartþquake were felt in Kingſtone, and other places in 
Jamaica; the influence of which, every houſe there in ſome mea- 
lure felt, tho? happily without damage, Here God bath been 
ſpeaking to us out of the whirlwind, and in the concuſſion of the 
earth, and let us learn to acknowledge and revere his voice; for 
who can ſay to what ſuch ſolemn premonitions may prove a pre- 
lude? The lion hath roared, who will not fear? The Lord God 
* hath ſpoken, who can but prophecy ?” Amos iii. 8. If theſe 
judgments have been heavier on other nations than on us, what can 
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we infer e but that theſe too hive provoked the wrath of 
Heaven; and that we are warned to avoid their ſinful courſes, left 


God, however reluctant, make us ſharers in their plagues? Inftcas. 


therefore of attempting to fortify our minds by vain reaſonings a- 
gainſt the moral influence of ſuch diſpenſations, let us ſtudy to ſes 
God's uplifted hand in them, and ſo humble ourſelves under it, 
that he may, in due time, exalt us in his favour. Upon the moſt 
tranfient ſurvey of our national character, and prevailing vices, muſt 
we not own that God may addreſs us with at leaſt as much proprie- 
ty as he did the Jews of old; © Shall I not viſit for theſe things, 
© ſaith the Lord? And ſhall not my ſoul be avenged on ſuch a na- 
© tion as this?“ Jer. v. 29. Should he proceed to plead againſt us, 
till he hath fully avenged himſelf upon us, may not every one trem- 
ble for his own fate, and the fate of his country? Oh! that we 
could ſay with the ancient church, © Yea, in the way of thy judge- 


ments, O Lord, have we waited for thee ; the deſire of our ſoul 


“is to thy name, and to the remembrance of thee! Iſa. xxvi. 8. 
But inſtead of this, all ranks ſeem to have forgotten him, and ſet his 
Judgments at defiance, - With too much juſtice may we view God 
as expreſſing himſelf with regard to us, as he did once with reſpe& 
to the Jewiſh nation: Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth: 
& for the Lord hath ſpoken : I have nouriſhed and brought up chil. 
% dren, and they have rebelled againſt me. The ox knoweth his 
“ owner, and the aſs his maſter's crib : but Iſrael doth not know, 


my people doth not confider. Ah finful nation, a people laden 


& with iniquity, a ſeed of evil doers, children that are corrupters: 


_ & they have forſaken the Lord, they have provoked the holy One 


Hof Iſrael unto anger, they are gone away backward. Why ſhould 
« ye be ſtricken any more? ye will revolt more and more: the 
« whole head is ſick, and the whole heart faint. From the ſole of 


the foot even unto the head, there is no ſoundneſs in it; but 


« wounds, and bruiſes, and putrifying ſores.” Iſa. i. How expreſ- 
five of our moral ſtate and character; ; and what 2 we then ex- 
But with regard to that decifion which eee to the fore · 
going reflexions, ſome of the members of the Houſe of Commons 
openly regretted it as a dygrace 10 that Houſe, and an inſult to the | 
vation. Duly weighing it in its nature and conſequences, one need 


not heſitate to pronounce it fravght with treaſon againſt the tran- 


quillity and ſafety of the State; 1 when the minds of a nation 
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come to be irritated by ! repulſes and provocations, who cas 


ſay to the conſequences, hitherto ſhall ye come; and no farther, and 


here ſhall all your violence be ſtayed, but that God who ſtills the 


raging waves of the ſea, and the threatening tumults of the people? 
It implies treaſon againſt the maje/ly of the people, whole happineſs _ 

is the great and ultimate end of government, and whoſe united will 

ought to be a law to their Repreſentatives, who have nv legiſlative - 
power but what they derive from them, agreeable to the Conſtitu- 
tion. Nay more—it includes rebellion and treaſon againſt the E- 
8 Majeſty of the Univerſe, who is now demanding juſtice and 


redreſs for myriads of his creatures and ſubjects, by his vicegerent, 


conſcience; for, in this reſpect, the native, unreſtrained voice of 
conſcience, ſpeaking in and by the people, is in fact the voice of 


God, When the rulers of a nation can perſiſt, in the face of the 


remonſtrances of their conſtituents, in meaſures that evidently tend 


to accumulate our national guilt, and accelerate our national de- 


ſtruction, after ſufficient evidence of the enormous criminality of 
ſuch meaſures hath been laid before them, may they not be juſlly 
viewed as in effect the very worſt enemies of their country, whoſe 
conduct tends more to its ruin than all the hoſtile attempts of fo- 
reign enemies? Since thoſe who, in ſuch circumſtances, patronize 
the continuance of ſlavery, diſcover themſelves deſtitute of humane 


feelings, as well as of all proper regard to juſtice in the intercourſe 
of mankind, or act in direct oppoſition to them; would it be either 


harſh or unjuſt to wiſh they might be reduced in Providence to ex- 
change condition with the ſlaves, till ſuch time as they are taught 
by experience to feel for them? This is but the law of retaliation, 
than which none is more juſt ; for as they wiſh to make and keep 
others ſlaves, is it not equitable that they themſelves ſhould be made 
ſo? Indeed, ſuch a deciſion originates too much from the charac- 
teriſtic diſpoſitions of a ſlave; for to be able to vote the continu- 
ance of ſuch a traffic, with their eyes open on all its horrid enor- 
mities, is quite incompatible with a rational love of liberty, or with 
any proper ſenſe of honqur and juſtice; be their prentenſions to theſe 
ever ſo loud and clamorous. 


Some -would alleviate what appears blame-worthy in ſuch a.deci- 


| Gon, by telling us that the Public at large are not competent jud- 
ges of the expediency of continuing or RE et the Slave 


Trade, 158 Editor of a certain e paper” „who upon the 
whole 
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; 3 ſeems no friend to ſlavery, ſuppoſes that the Houſe of "A 
mons might be induced to diſregard the petitions lately preſented 
for the abolition, as coming from people, many of whom, accordin 

to him, are undoubtedly incapable of judging, as to the political ex. 
pediency of the meaſure they condemn. Certainly many reſpecta- 

dle characters have appeared on this occaſion of whom this cannot 
be ſaid; ſo far as political expediency implies any thing virtuous, 
; | jufifable, and praiſe · worthy; and let politicians have all the merit 
Cal. of what it may include of a different nature, There is more true 
| political wiſdom contained in one fingle ſentence of Scripture, 
however much overlooked by the politicians of the world, and dif. 
carded from their political creed, than in all the arcana and chica. 

nery of Cabinets; * Righteouſneſs exalteth a nation: but fin is a 

e reproach to any people.” Prov. xiv. 34. It is no diſparagement 

to the underſtanding of a ſubject, that he does not, nor cannot enter 

jnto the views of Stateſmen in their meaſures ; for theſe have too 
often manifeſted themſelves to have been ſuch 4 of Satan as no 

good man would chyſe to have any concern in. But there is a 

principle within the breaſt of the pooreſt peaſant, or meaneſt mechanic, 

which puts it in his power to judge as deciſively on many points, 
und theſe the moſt intereſting to human happineſs, as the greateſt 
politician, Does it require any uncommon ſtretch of underſtand. 
| Ing, to know whether kidnapping, rapine, robbery, oppreſſion, mur- 
der, and the like, are to be tolerated by a Chriſtian nation or not} 
to know whether a ftate is moſt likely to proſper by purſuing mea- 
ſures, againſt which the wrath. of God is denounced in his word, 
and hath been often revealed from heaven in the courſe of his pro- 
vidence : or by adopting and - purſuing ſuch as are ſanctioned by 
his expreſs approbation ? Curſed be that policy which involves the 
violation of the laws of the Almighty, let it appear ever ſo expedi- 
ent to the ſons of earth. And, doubtleſs; his curſe ſhall overtake 
the patrons and abettors of every ſyſtem that ſets itſelf in oppoſition 
to him, if they repent not, tho? it ſhould acquire the character of 
: - wiſdom among men. Will the arguments of political expediency, 
ſo often urged in this caſe, be ſuſtained at the bar of God, where 
every man ſhall be rewarded according to his works; and thoſe 
concerned in this trade, according to the deeds committed in it, if 
the guilt contracted by them be not now forgiven. | 
My fellow. ſubjects, learn your own weight and rd in the 

Conftitution, and hold faſt the privileges which it ſecures you, as 

| „„ yon 
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you would wiſh that neither you nor your hilton ſhould be brought 
under a yoke of bondage, which our forefathers would by no means 
bear, whatever we may incline to do. If we tamely yield this im- 
portant point, allowing this involved no guilt, our acquieſcence in 
the late deciſion, by our filence, will teach'thoſe in power to treat 
our juſt wiſhes in future with contempt. The acts of the Legiſla- 
ture are to be viewed as the acts of the nation at large, till they 
conſtitutionally expreſs their deſire of their repeal, and perſiſt while 
there is hope of obtaining it. Even the edits of a deſpot, whoſe 
arbitrary will ſupplies the place of law, may involve a people in 
guilt, ſhould they obey, thro? fear, at the expence of that duty they 
owe to God. How much more then will the laws enacted by the 
repreſentatives of a free people, if in any inſtance they run counter 
to the law of God, devolve guilt on the community, if they excite 
no conſtitutional endeavour for relief? As the oppreſſion of the If. 
raelites in Egypt became more fevere and cruel, after Moſes appli- 
ed for their releaſe ; ſo we may expect, that during the period the 
Slave Trade is continued, the late application for its abolition, and 
ö the proſpect of this in a given time, will occafion greater cruelties 
ö in the proſecution of it than ever; what is ſaid of Satan applies 
here, Wo to the inhabiters of the earth, for the devil is come 


, * down unto you, having great wrath, becauſe he knoweth that he 
p _ *hath but a ſhort time,” Rev. xii. 12. 5 
Let every Briton, worthy of the name, contend earneſtly for the 

2 extenſion of that liberty, with which we are favoured, to thoſe who 
, zt preſent groan under the galling yoke of oppreſſion. We have a 
3 right to petition the Legiſlature and the Throne, and ought to do 
7 it with a firmneſs becoming the magnitude and importance of the 
© cauſe in which we have embarked. If need be, let our Rulers know, 
* that they are ſervants of the public at large, bound to rule for their 
* good, and, in their legiſlative capacity, to conform to their wiſhes 
4 when duly made known. Where the people are deſpiſed, and denied 
of their due weight in any ſtate, the fault is their own. They are ne- 
„ ver deprived of their eſſential rights, till by their tameneſs and ſer- 
FE vility, which never fail to produce corruption and venality, they 
ſe july merit ſuch a fate. In religious matters, too many are con- 
if tent to be the dupes of time-ſerving-priefts, who would lord it over 

their brethren, and in political conceras not a few are diſpoſed to 
he copy the ſame example. Had cur anceſtors poſſeſſed ſuch a ſpirit, 
nt we would be fill under the oppreſſive yoke of deſpotiſm, and fet - 
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felves like men, for the cauſe of juſtice and humanity is the bee 
of God, and will triumph over the illiberal efforts of men; 
Let us not grow weary in ſo good à cauſe, for in due ſeaſon we 


dall reap if we faint not; leſt God ſhould puniſh our remiſſneſs by 


commanding deliverance and enlargement for our African brethren 


from another quarter, and that to our ſhame and confuſion. 


Should a majority of our Rulers, however, be diſpoſed toideay 


8 juſt petitions all effectual redreſs in the mean time, content. 
ing themſelves with promiſing this at a diſtant period, their condudt 


will, doubtleſs, merit the ſevereſt animadverſion, and forfeit the 
important ſtation they now hold in the Community. Are they 


not, my countrymen and fellow ſubjects, your repreſentatives, and 


official ſervants, and you their conſtituents * Mark then their con- 


duct on the preſent occaſion, and ſay if thoſe who have voted in di. 


| bet oppoſition to the expreſs prayer of your petitions in ſuch a 


cauſe are worthy of the truſt repoſed/in them, and merit the conti. 
nuance of your favour and ſupport? If they are determined, from 


a regard to the ſuppoſed intereſt of individuals, to walk contrary 


to you, what can they in reaſon expect but that you ſhould walk 


_ - contrary to them? If they perſiſt in courſes which may accelerate 


national calamities, already, alas! too well merited, not only they, 
but you alſo muſt bear the conſequences z and therefore a regard 
to. your own ſafety, and the ſafety of your families and country re- 
quire you ſhould not remain filent, and neglect to exert the power 


or privilege which the Conſtitution hath lodged in your hands, 


Every thing that ought to be dear to us as men and Chriſtians calls 
for the moſt ſteady and vigorous exertions in a cauſe of ſuch vaſt 


magnitude, and extenſive influence. "Thoſe who wiſh the traffic in 


_ queſtion to be continued without limitation, and ſuch as triumph in 
the late decifion as affording ſufficient redreſs, may reproach thoſe 


who differ from them on that head, and miſrepreſent their active 


and laudable efforts: but dread not the cenſure of ſuch ; for there 


are whoſe praiſe is infamy, and whoſe cenſure is praiſe. Ceaſe not 
then to embrace every opportunity of praying for the immediate and 
entire abolition of this infamous, impolitic, and criminal commerce 
till it is obtained; perſuaded the longer this juſt and neceſlary 


meaſure is delayed, the more will our national guilt be increaſed, 


and the heavier will our national judgments prove, and the ſooner 


will they overtake us. All this is the more neceſſary with regard 
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to all inveſted with the rights of citizens, as they would fats the 
degrading infinuation, not ſeldom thrown out, that, inſtead of you 
being the conſtituents of your Repreſentatives they are your purchaſers, 
who have acquired a right, in conſequence of your mercenary ſer- 
vility, to diſpoſe of you at diſcretion, as may beſt ſerve their own 


private intereſt, United in exertions becoming Chriſtians, and | 


loyal ſubjects, to aſſert the unalienable rights of man, you will form 


a phalanx that ſhall make the friends of llavery and oppreſſion 


tremble. How far the Britiſh Legiſlature act in character in toler- 


ating, for any given period, a traffic which they have expreſsly and 


judicially condemned, and attempting to compromiſe between right 
and wrong, between the claims of juſtice, humanity, and religion 
on the one hand, and the pleas urged to ſcreen a ſyſtem replete 
with injuſtice, rapine, oppreſſion, cruelty, and bloodſhed on the o- 
ther, let every Britain worthy of the name, and the world at large 
judge. But that decree is audited in Heaven, and will be reviewed. 

As the higheſt authority in the kingdom hath once more decreed, 
That this traffic ſhall be continued, ſo long at leaft, I cannot but 


embrace the opportunity, before I have done, of beſeeching and 
intreating all my fellow-chriſtians, in theſe lands, to refrain from 


the uſe of Weſt India Sugar and Rum, till theſe can be obtained 
on innocent and honourable terms, as you would not be acceſſory 
to the guilt of others, and to the miſery and wretchedneſs of my. 


riads of God's intelligent creatures, and your own brethren. Say, 


on the matter, If ſuch be the conduct of the ungodly, and the 


native tendency of continuing the deteſted traffic in Slaves, and 
| uſing the productions to the acquiſition of which its neceſſity is 


pleaded, our ſouls come not iato their ſecret, into their aſſembly, 
our honour be not thou united with them. If the Reader thinks I 
| have inſiſted too long on this ſubject, and expreſſed myſelf, perhaps, 
with rather much warmth and freedom, it is hoped he will have 
the candour and charity to attribute this to a felt concern for the 
continued proſperity of our Country, and the happineſs of the hu- 
man race; to which, I truſt, may be added ſome zeal for the glory 
of God, ind the honour and ſucceſs of our common Chriſtianity, 
which are doubtleſs nen concerned in the matter. | 
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Ac copy 6 the Letter which e 5 na, referred to 
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*A copy of the Abſtract with this letter hath been ſent to Clergymen of 


ny. denomination, What a pity ſows, inſtead of Cog a5 K ww | 
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will of God, till once they know it meets the ideas of min 


( 188 ) 
FS EH. oo WIRES i nt oa Ti. 

WE take the liberty of addreſſing you upon a ſubje&, to which 
we ſuppoſe you cannot be altogether indifferent, not only as being 
highly intereſting in itſelf, but as it bas become a ſubje& of Par. 


 - Hamentary inveſtigation ; we mean the AC SLAVE TRADE. 


That this moſt horrid commerce, ſhould fo long have ſtained the 
annals of this country, is a deplorable proof that the love of gain 
is capable of producing the ſame baneful effects, upon nations, as 
individuals, a total diſregard to the ſacred principle of juſtice, ſubſti. 


tuting in its room, as a governing motive, perſona or political ad 
vantage. © 1 2 . | | 


To poſſeſs ourſelves by violence, or by fraud, of the perſons of 
men who never injured us, and tearing them from the enjoyment of 
all that can render life a bleſſing, compel them to labour for us as 
beaſts of the field, who, that conſiders in a moral light, will pre- 
ſame to defend? _ . 

We are, therefore, perſuaded, that to promote a general ab- 


horrence of this opprobrium of our national character, and an ear. 


neſt application to the Legiſlature from all quarters of the kingdom, 
for its a4BoLITIoy, it is only neceſſary to direct the public attention, 


to a ſober conſideration of the nature of this Trade, not as exbihi- 


ted by men of | ſtrong feeling and warm imagination, but as it is 
deſcribed by perſons, who, in their examination before the Houſe 
of Commons, relate facts, in which they were iu general parties, or 


of which they were ſpeQators, 


We have the honour now to preſent you with a faithful Abſtract 
of the Evidence we allude to, of which we beg in the firſt place, 
your own moſt attentive peruſal, and afterwards, that you will cir- 
culate it within the ſphere of your acquaintance, lending it for a 


ed, the contents to any of their people, ſhould carefully conceal them! To 
What can this be owing ? Is it that they are inured to deſpotic and oppreſ- 
five meaſures in their own ſpheres ?. or, that they are ſo dependent on the 


tate, that they cannot be prevailed with to ſupport any meaſure, be it ever 
fo intereſting to the happineſs of mankind, and ever ſo agreeable to the 
| | | Ay, who may 
have it in their power to befriend them on another occaſion? In fo doing, 
do they exemplify the many fine things, they ſay about the beauty of vir- 
tue, the innate goodneſs of the human heart—the charms of benevolence, 
charity, compaſſion, and the like. A reſpectable part of their brethren, 
however, have diſcovered true magnanimity, and a laudable good-will to 
men in rifing ſuperior to ſuch temptations, and acting in direct oppoſition 
to ſuch examples — May they yet be induced to tread in the ſame ſteps! - 
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© the contents: The reſult, we are convinced, mult be, a firm perſua- 


we mean only an Abolition of the Trade in Slaves, between Afri 


order to prevent miſtakes, that you will carefully attend. 


whom you think beſt qualified to derive benefit from its _—_— we 


N 01890 
165 time to each, and entreating the ſame diligent attention to 


gon in every unbiafſed mind, that the African Slave Trade is as 
impolitic, as it is criminal: And that, hence, it will appear the duty 
of every individual, to expreſs an earneſt defire for its Axor rox. 
Let us not, however, be miſunderſtood in the uſe of this expreſſion ; 


ca and the Britiſh Colonies, and not an emancipation of theſe now 
in the Weſt India iſlands, which is not the object of the preſent 
Parliamentary inquiry. To this diſtinction, between an Abolition 
of the Trade, and an emancipation of the Negroes, we requeſt, in 


As men poſſeſſing human feelings, as Britons boaſtful of their 
love of liberty, but above all, as Chriſtians, who own ſubjection to 
the law of Univerſal Benevolence, we are each of us bound, to uſe 
our beſt endeavour to deliver our afflicted African brethren, from 
the unſpeakable miſeries to which European avarice has ſo long 
ſubjected them, and to ſave our country, by a timely renunciation, 
from the ignominy attached to a commerce, which /inks us to a le- 
vel with the moſt ons people, known in the hiſtory of ancient or 
modern times. 

When you ſhall as We the evidence now v tranſmitted, and 
communicated the ſame to the perſons in your eee e 


earneſtly requeſt your ſentiments on the ſubject. | 
 Epmpuxcn, Dec. 1, 1791. | Wu FORBES, 
e | | D. Chairman. 


HERE the Reader is preſented, as promiſed in a preceding 

part of this work, with a few ſpecimens of the Reſolutions reſpect- 
ing the Slave Trade, lately publiſhed in the papers, with a Copy 
of the Petition of a certain famed Univerſity for its Abolition, Oc. 


by | — March 2. 1792. 

A number of inhabitants of „and places adjacent, in conſe- 
quence of the public attention being called to the confideration of 
the African Slave Trade, having conſulted together on the ſubject, 
unanimouſly agree in declaring.— 


3 That 
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That as: the Slave Trade has ever appeared to them, ſo far as. 
they have had opportunity to be acquainted with its nature, to be 
' highly unjuſt; inhuman, and peculiarly, incompatible with that im- 
| proved civilization, and thoſe principles of liberty in which Bri. 
tons glory, as well as with the ſpirit and laws of that religion 
_ which we profeſs, ſo the inquiries which have been lately made in. 
to the ſubject, in conſequence of the generous attempt to-procure 
the Abolition'of that trade; - in proportion to the additional infor. 
mation obtained, have tended farther to confirm them in theſe views, 
to increaſe greatly their abhorrence and indignation at it, and to 
convince them of the neceſſity, as well as of the expediency and 
good policy of the ſpeedy and total abolition of a ſpecies of traffic, 
or rather of lawleſs rapine, violence, and murder, the moſt infamous 
of any in the hiſtory of nations, civilized or barbarous; and they 
ſuppoſe, that, among the impartial and diſintereſted, 8 can be 
but one ſentiment; and the ſame feelings prevailing upon this ſub- 
ject, of which the Britiſh eee in 5 can have no 
reaſon to entertain a doubt. 1 
Secondly, They heartily approve of the vigorous Mo of thoſe, 
whether ſocieties. or individuals, who have taken a decided part in 
oppoſition to this abominable ſyſtem, and who are Mill perſiſting in 
their endeavours to have it aboliſhed, notwithſtanding the power- 
ful oppoſition - againſt which they have been obliged to contend. 
At the ſame time, they cannot but expreſs their ſurpriſe and grief 
at the unexpected ifſue of the queſtion, when lately before the Houſe 
of Commons, and at the wound which humanity, juſtice, religion, and 
national honour have received, by the vote of a majority giving ſanc- 
tion to the illicit trade, whereby ſome degree of the infamy and 
guilt attached to ſuch a deciſion muſt be reflected on the whole Bri- 
tich people, until they have, in ſome public and explicit manner, 
diſavowed the ſame. It is hoped, however, that the clamouts of 
Jealous intereſt, and a ſordid thirſt for gain, (which, in this caſe is, 
in a commercial view, at beſt precarious; and, in a moral view, 
| execrable, as being the price of ſouls, and the fruit, as well as the 
earneſt of a complication of crimes) will not always, not long pre- 
vail againſt the irreſiſlible force of evidence and argument, and the 
united voice of a free people, eager to wipe away the ſtain, 
Thirdly, Tho? it may be reckoned too delicate for them to touch 

on the emancipation of the ſlaves in the Britiſh plantations, and tho 
the difficulties in the way of this may be ſuch as forbid them to 


hope 


” 2 ) 


| hows for its ſudden 3 yet they are not ſatisfied that 
this deſirable object ſhould be altogether relinquiſhed, or excluded 


from the views of thoſe who are contending for the abolition of the 
trade, upon the general and immutable principles of humanity, e- 
quity, and religion. When they conſider that much of the mif- 
chief and miſery reſulting from it is realized in the plantations ;— 
that the power aſſumed and exerciſed over the ſlaves there, is found- 
ed on no principle of right or legitimate compact, and that it can- 
not be maintained, but on ſuch pretexts of policy or intereſt as are 


employed for vindicating the continuance of the reprobated Afri- 


can trade, they are of opinion, that the condemnation and conſe 
quent abolition of the perpetual and hereditary flavery of the tran- 
ſported Africans are neceſſarily connected with the conſiſtent main- 


tainance of the great principles on which the petitions for aboliſh- 
ing the trade proceed, and on which alone they can be effectually 


proſecuted z and that not only regard to the welfare of a large por- 
tion of our fellow-men, but alſo to the morals, juriſprudence, and 


real proſperity of the Britiſh ſettlements, and of the empire at large, 


requires, not merely that ſome regulations ſhould be adopted for 
their farther protection and comfort, but that meaſures ſhould be 
concerted for converting their brutal ſlavery into a reaſonable 
human ſervice, founded on the baſis of equity and volunta- 


ry compact. They indulge the hope, as well as wiſh, that the 
combined wiſdom and authority of the Legiſlature, ſtimulated by 


public zeal, and aided by modern ingenuity, and the inventive en- 
terprizing ſpirit of induſtry, might gradually ſurmount the obvious 


_ difficulties, and in the event evince, that the idea of emancipation 


and a different plan of future cultivation, are not ſo chimerical, im- 
politic, or hazardous as ſome would repreſent them. Were the ne- 
groes allowed to taſte the ſweets of property, and of domeſtic rela- 
tions, and to enjoy the fruits of perſonal labour, and the common 
advantages of ſocial order—were their minds habituated to moral 
diſcipline, and eſpecially brought under the influence of religious 
inſtruction, (an object that certainly deſerves far greater attention 
than ſeems yet to have been beſtowed upon it;) and were they, at 


the ſame time, kept under the eye of public juſtice, and the reſtraint 
of laws, wha will ſay that the deſpotic authority of ſo many private 
tyrants might not then, without great danger or detrement, be en- 


tirely annulled ? Were even a compenſation reckoned to be due to 
the 
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and waves. 8 


dhe planters, for any 8 loſs * might W 3 not 


me other mode of indemnification be deviſed, rather than they 
ſhould be left to exact it with unrelenting injuſtice and 


from their wretched ſlaves, ſo as to deprive them and their tle, 
_ rity for ever of all hope of releaſe? In fine, they are diſpoſed to a. 
dopt the words of a philoſophical hiſtorian, © Let us break the bonds 


of fo many victims to our mercenary principles, ſhould we even 


be obliged to diſcard a commerce which is founded only on in- 


©* juſtice, and whoſe object is luxury. But even this is not ne- 


ceſſary. The productions of theſe "colonies may be cultivated by 


the hands of free men, and then be reaped without remorſe. - 
*Fourthly, They are ready to concur in —_— to e rs 
not inconſiſtent with the above e e #2 | 


. (Reſolved, That i is the injuſtice of our f enſlaving e our = "0 
ing fellow-creatures, and ſo great the horror which it naturally oc- 


_ eaſions, that they are ſorry to think there ſhould be a fingle inſtance 


of it upon the face of the earth, much more that any claſs of Bri- 
tiſh ſubjeQs, or any part of the Britiſh dominions, ſhould be ſtained 
and diſgraced by ſuch a nefarious practice, than which nothing can 
be more en to the ne of an honeſt and pe a N 
people. e 

Reſolved, That the African Slave Trade i in wee is berng⸗ 


40 to every principle of the law of nature; and not only fo, but, 
from the manner in which it has been carried on, it appears ta be 


one continued fcene of the moſt ſhocking cruelty, and therefore 
ought to be reprobated with the en ENG te r lo- 
ver of right, and friend of mankind. 0 


*" Reſolved, That it is not a little ſurpriſing, . this dons 
and inhuman Trade ſhould continue to receive the countenance of 
a Legiſlature ſo abhorrent of injuſtice and tyranny at home, as if 
its ravages were leſs, heinous, becauſe they are committed at a dif- 


tance, or the calamities which it produces leſs grievous, becauſe 


the groans of its wretched victims are often as fruitleſsly ſpent a. 
midſt their unfeeling oppreffors, as if went were ERR to the winds 


A 45 


Refolved, That the enormous load of guilt which this diſgraceful 
Trade is daily accumulating, in connection with the Weſt India 
barbarity which 1s ſupported by it, affords an awful conſideration, 


in a religious view. The cries of the oppreſſed will riſe up to Hea- 
yen, 


” Raynal's Hiſt, B. 11. 
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ven, wt if a timely ſtop is not put to their oppreſſions, t there is rea · 
ſon to conclude, that ſuch a finiſhed ſyſtem of iniquity cannot loog 
eſcape the righteous judgment of God. 


Nota, The above Reſolutions were adopted by nine a 
Trades, and twenty one ſocieties in one of our populous ma- 
nufacturing towns, 


+ Baie: well pleaſed with the following 8 of a body of 
men whoſe judgment ſhould have weight with the Public, I per- 
ſuade myſelf, the Reader will i himſelf obliged by allowing 
them a place here 


1. All men are born free, _ equal in their rights. The ert 


object of government is, to ſecure to all the right which all derive 
from nature to ciui / liberty. The object of political liberty is, to 
prevent the abuſe of power in government. Slavery, therefore, if 


political, muſt be contrary to the cauſe, if civil, to the end of go- 
vernment: And in both caſes, it is a violation of the firſt and moſt 
; ng right of man. | 


2. The laws of war e no juſt origin to 8 They . 


| thoriſe death only in caſes of neceſſity ; but where any enemy has 


been made a ſlave, there was evidently no previous neceſſity to 
murder him. After victory, all that can be juſtly demanded is, re- 


paration for paſt wrongs, and ſecurities from future injuries. When 


an enemy is made a ſlave, he does not ceaſe to be an enemy; and 


when power and opportunity are given bin, he may liſten to the voice 
of nature. 


3. Neither does the conſent of the ſlave confer a juſt hoy on the 
maſter—when a man bargains away his freedom, he may fairly be 
ſuſpected of infanity. No contract is juſt unleſs the engagements 


be reciprocal z but there can be no reciprocal obligations between 
_ maſter. and ſlave, for even a ſlave's rights are his maſter's. 


| 4. No violation of the ſocial order in the parent can juſtify the 


ſlavery of the children. And thoſe criminal laws muſt be unjuſt 


. WR indiſcriminately condemn to perpetual ſlavery. 


5. A traffic in ſlaves muſt in every inſtance be criminal, becruſe 
the 9 having no right 3 in the fave, can transfer en his crimi- 
na 


F The; Reſolutions of the Medical Sockaty of Edinburgh , reſpecting the 
: 1 Wave Trade. 
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Hol 05 to bs FREY Tye But the . Trade to 4 _ 
of Africa, involves in it other circumſtances which violate my 
principle of equity. K 
The wars among Africans are als piracies and 3 of 
a mercileſs banditti, let looſe by a tyrant to procure the miſerable 
and innocent victims of his ſenſuality. That Juftice muſt be ſhame. 
fully perverted which can furniſh an annual offering of thouſands to 
avarice. Private treachery, 700 Jrequent to be denied, requires no 
comment. Vet theſe are the modes of obtaining ſlaves from Afri. 
ca. We truſt if there be an OY God, the RW of retribution 
will arrive ! | * 


6. But the ws Trade i is not more contrary | to the eternal prin- 
ciples of juſtice, than deſtructive to the progreſs of civilization in 
Africa. The artifices and luxuries of Europeans, ſupport a con. 
Rant warfare among its inhabitants, and deſtroy confidence between 
man and man; extinguiſh the principles of obs 3 and _ 
| nearly degraded the African into a brute, 


7. Ignorance, debauchery, perfidy, and cowardice, are e the vices 
natural to ſlaves. A haughty/imbecility of mind is the fate which 
the Deity in his wrath hath decreed to deſpots. Circumſtances 
may have hitherto operated to prevent theſe conſequences in our 
colonies; but the laws of the moral world will in time have their 


, if ſlavery be not ſpeedily aboliſhed, 


Tux following is a copy of the petition of a 8 3 Uni- 
verſity, which was preſented to the Houſe of Commons by Mr Wil- 
berforce. It exhibits an example worthy of the imitation of every 
Seminary of Learning, tho? ſome have not had the philanthropy to 


follow it. 1 N ; 


To the H onourable the Commons of Great Wine d in Parliomen 20 
ſembled. e | 


Wr the Vice- e Principal and Profeſſars 1 the Univer- 
fity of G—w, met in Senate, underftanding that a motion is ſoon 
to be made in your Honourable Houſe for the Abolition of the 
African Slave Trade, beg leave humbly to repreſent our ardent 
withes in favour of a meaſure fo truly beneficent. 

Both in our individual capacity, and as members of a public Se- 
minary whoſe duty it is to ſet a laudable example to the youth un- 
der their care, we think ourſelves calle upon, at this junQure, to 


expreſs our diſapprobation of the African Slave Trade, and hum- 
| ” | | bly 
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ß is pray fer its abolition, a an exiſting evil of inte magnitudes 


as an evil which comprehends in it the moſt obvious violation of 


the feelings of nature, of the Precepts of morality, and of thoſe doc - 
tines and duties, inculcated in the * which form the baſis of 


our moſt holy religion. Th 

Deeply penetrated by. the cries of juſtice and mercy, we turn our 
eyes to the wiſdom, to the magnanimity, to the charities, which 
have fo much diſtinguiſhed the Britiſh Legiſlature. On their in- 
ter poſition we reſt the hopes of ſeeing baniſhed from the face of 
the carth an infamous traffic, which, by a horrible ſpirit of deſola- 


tion, can ſubſiſt only in the fulneſs of miſery, in the ruin of the 


helpleſs and forlorn, and in the 8 and wide extended triumphs 
of rapine and murder. | 


- Subſcribed, February 1, 1792. in name, ph by 1 of 


the Senate of the Univerſity of Gm, by 


| TO thew how far the late deciſion, reſpecting the Slave Trade, 
is from coming up to the ideas of the Societies in London and 
Edinburgh, who have ſo laudably exerted themſelves for its Abo- 


lition, a place is here given to their reſolutions on that occaſion. 


Reſolutions of the Commitie of the London Society. 
Reſolved, That the thanks of this committee be given to W. Wil- 


berforce, Eſq; for his motion for the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 


and to the Right Honourable William Pitt, the Right Honoura- 
ble Charles- James Fox, and the other members of the honourable 
Houſe of Commons who coincided with him, and fo nobly ſup- 
ported his exertions immediately to . hat Fg and cruel 
traffic. | 
Reſolved, That a gradual abolition of the Slave Trade is not an 
adequate remedy from its unjuſtice and cruelty ; neither can it be 
deemed a compliance with the general wiſhes of the people, expreſ- 
ſed i in their numerous and urgent petitions to Parliament. 

_ Reſolved, That the interval in which the Slave Trade ſhall be 
permitted to continue, affords a proſpe& of redoubled cruelties 


and ravages on the coaſts of Africa; and that there is, therefore, 


an additional obligation on every friend of our great cauſe, to uſe 
all conſtitutional means to obtain the immediate abo/ition of that un- 
juſt, . and deſtructive traffic, 
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THE Committee of the ndinburgh Society, 98 voting their 
*hanks as above, 


\  Refolved, That the Houſe of Commons have, by their 55 deci- 
fron, not only declared their ſentiments of the nature of the Slave 


Trade, but have decidedly fixed its fate, and determined arch n 


ought to be aboliſhed. 


 Re/olved, That this Committee do wait the further decifion of ” 


the Houſe of Commons upon the Bill which is intended to be brought 
in for the abolition of the Slave Trade, in full confidence that the 
Repreſentatives of this Nation will determine upon the total aboli- 


tion ; and fix the very ſhorteſt poſſible term for the exiſtence of a 
trade deteſtable in its nature, odious to every Member of the Houle, 


| and diſgraceful to the Britiſh name. 

' Reſolved, That the freſh cruelties ſtated in the courſe of the late 
debate in the Houſe of Commons, which even a parliamentary diſ- 
cuſſion of the ſubject has not reftrained, -are ſuch as call aloud for 
condign puniſhment on the perpetrators, unleſs they ſhall be able to 


_ exculpate themſelves from the charges made againſt them. And 


this Committee truſts they will be forthwith brought to a ſpeedy 
Taz following Nara ds ire made from the Reſolutions of the 
Ons and Glaſgow Societies, reſpeQing the late decifion. 


' Reſolved, That the Houſe of Commons, by their vote on the 2d- 


of April, have expreſſed their decided opinion, that the Slave Trade 
ought to be aboliſhed. 


' Reſolved, That an attempt to procure 2 gradual abolition of the | 


Slave Trade, by the concurrence of the Legiſlatures of the Weſt 
India Colonies, muſt prove abortive. The oppoſition which the 


members of theſe colonies have hitherto made to every propoſition 
for aboliſhing this trade, gives good ground to believe, that they 
will employ every expedient to retard or prevent ſuch a meaſure ; 


at the ſame time that any interference on the part of Great Britain, 
Vith the internal government of thoſe countries, will be e 
of endleſs diſputes, and of inextricable difficulties, 


- Reſolved, That the mercileſs cruelty, and the flagrant injuſtice 
committed by the commanders of Slave-ſhips, even after this ſub- 
ject came to be agitated in Parliament, which were lately brought 
under the view of the Houſe of — afford convincing evi- 


dence 


” 
. a — a 


„ 


dats that all rlagulations of this trade, proceeding from he traders 


themſelves, are tmere_pretences, in order to evade the exertions, and 
to drown the load and ardent voice of the nation for a total aboli- 


tion of this trafic. 


Reſolved, That it is the duty of every” friend of 8 and 


juſtice, to guaird againſt every attempt for miſleading the people by | 
falſe appearances of gratifying their wiſhes, and to uſe all conſtitu- 


tional means for procuring the real, ſpeedy, and effectual abolition 


of a trade, which now ſtands condemned by the decifion of our Na- 


tional Vcepreſentatives,—a decifion ſo ſtrongly ſupported by the 
voice: of the people, that we can have no doubt but it muſt be car- 
ried? into immediate execution. 
Reſolved, That, the propoſal of a gradual abolition is by no means 
compliance with the general wiſhes of the people, fo ſtrongly de- 


Yared in their numerous petitions to Parliament; and that r 


*eaſon can be aſſigned why a trade, which the Houſe, by voting . 
abolition, hath, in effect, declared to be cruel and unjuſt, ſhould 
be explicitely allowed, protected, and encouraged by the Legilla- 
ture for a given time, under any regulations which can be adopted. 
That this Society does entirely concur with the London Com- 


mittee in their apprehenſion of © redoubled cruelties and ravages 


* on the Coaſt of Africa.“ during the interval in which the Slave 


Trade ſhall thus be ſuffered to continue ; fince perſons are natural- 


ly diſpoſed to proſecute any undertaking which they conceive to 
be lucrative, with an eagerneſs proportioned to the ſhortneſs of the 
time limited for its continuance. Of this the public has an affect- 
ing ſpecimen in the late conduct of Slave Dealers, as related by the 


honourable mover, in his opening ſpeech. And it cannot be ex- 


peed, that, while the trade continues, any effectual method can 
be deviſed of preventing theſe enormities, 

That this Society will continue its exertions, in concert with the 
London and other Societies, till the ultimate obje& be obtained : 


and its members reſpectfully invite the concurrence ang hel of 


all the friends of this great cauſe. 


'S Captain Kimber who was charged with exerciſing ſuch cru- 


elties on the Middle Paſſage, confeſſed, in his examination, the fact 


of having beat the Female Slaves, as announced to the public in 
the papers, in order to make them eat; but pleaded in excuſe, the 


Trequent * of ſuch conduct in the trade, which muſt give 
5 B b 2 | a ſtrange 
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That, impelled by a ſenſe of duty, xe 3 concur with the 
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EY irnnge idea at the. 3 which the Slave W PR 


- that, the Negroes enjoy; and indeed argues, in the ſtrongeſt light, 
the moral neceſſity of an entire and ſpeedy. abo#ition.” We are 
told, that the advocates for the continuation of lavebry' are recover. 

ing their ſpirits—that they begin to ſee thro' the thature of a gra- 

Aua abolition, and will go on for another year, or iſo long as Par. 
liament in their clemency may indulge them, proving\ that Slavery 

zs in itſelf a bleſſing, and that a daily flogging, to ee an . 
| tite for one's ant is the 5 os of buman . * 


ö 
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TO the Honourable the Commons of Great Britain in Par lis 


ment aſſembled, the Petition of the en Miniſters, Bur- 


, reſpeQfully ſheweti 


geſſes, and other inhabitants of . in 


virtuous and humane part of our fellow-ſubjeQs, in declaring our 


-abhorrence of the Trade to Africa, carried on by Britiſh ſubjeQs, 
| hitherto under the {anQion of Parliament, for the purpoſe of enfla, 


ving the unoffending natives. 
Senſible as we are of the bleſſings of liberty, we cabnot but 


8 feel for thoſe who are deprived of this natural right, and 


expoſed to accumulated unmerited ſufferings; and we are deeply 


. conſcious of the national diſgrace and guilt incurred by ſanctioning 


this traffic, which is no leſs repugnant to the ſpirit of our free Con- 
ſKitution, than ſubverſive of every png of moral and religious 
obligation, 8 
We pretend not indeed to have a the political arguments 
fo often urged in defence and ſupport of this odious traffic z our 
ſentiments reſpeQing it reſt on an immovable baſis ;z—believing that 
a wiſe and benevolent Providence governs the world, avd that righ- 
teouſneſs alone exalteth a nation, we are convinced, that no com- 
merce can be ultimately beneficial which is unjuſt, and that no na- 


tion can long proſper which does not regulate its meaſures by the 


dictates of unerring truth, and the ſtandard of immutable rectitude. 
We deplore the deſolating ravages which this horcid trade beth 


now for a long time occaſioned over a large Continent, and deeply 


regret its fatal effects on the naval firength of Britain, in a degree 
pnexampled in any other commerce. When we reflect that the 
Natute of George II. ſo often pleaded in vindication of it, contains 


s clauſe which infliets a penalty of 3c0/, upon every perſon * 
| 7 


0 


by FRY force, SR OE or any other indiret means, procures, or 
carries away any negroe from the coaſt of Africa, we cannot but 
cConſider the pretended right of carrying it on, in conſequence of 
_ that or any the like ſtatute, as null and void; and indeed were that 
1 enforced, it would have been given up long agv. | 
As men, therefore, feeling for the unmerited ſufferings of our : 
Pi Wave diveſted of privileges to which they have as good a na- 
tural right as we,—as Britiſh ſubjects anxious for the ſtability of 
the Throne, and the continued proſperity of our Country, as alſo jeal- 
ous of the honour of both, —and as Chriltians concerned forthe glory 
of God, the maintenance of his authority, and the ſucceſs and ad- 
vancement of our holy religion in the world, we find ourſelves con- 
trained to pray that the Legiſlature would nflantly and entirely a- 
boliſh the ſaid infamous commerce, which, in our opinion, oppoſes 
all theſe; and likewiſe, that they would, in their wiſdom, adopt ſuch 
meaſures as may moſt effectually aſcertain the emancipation of our 
preſent ſlaves within a limited period; and we mean to inſiſt on this 
our petition, by every conſtitutional mean in our power, till the de- 
firable object is happily obtained; at the ſame time ſolemnly de- 
8 that no e have here bibel their 1 names. 
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5 AS the continuation of the Slave Trade tin . firſt of Janua- 

ry 1796, hath been carried in the Houſe of Commons by a majo- 
-rity of 19, a decifion, which, in effect figns, as Mr Fox juſtly ob- 
_ ſerved, the death-warrant of perhaps a hundred thouſand of our 
fellow-creatures, or more, and dooms an unknown number to per- 
petual ſlavery, with their ſeed, and extends miſery to a ſtill greater 
number of their relatives in Africa, who may be left to mourn their 
parents or children, huſbands or wives, torn from them by a mer- 
cileſs banditti, to ſatiate the unbounded cravings of Britiſh avarice, 
as ſuch are the probable conſequences of that deciſion: Let not 
the friends of juſtice, and the lovers of mankind, in theſe lands, 
cCeaſe their laudable efforts to obtain an abridgement of the period 
of our national diſgrace and guilt in this reſpect. Thoſe concern- 
ed in the trade will, doubtleſs, be diſpoſed to proportion the vi- 
gour of their exertions to the time allowed them to proſecute this 
infernal traffic; and if theſe panders of ſlavery, and tools of the 
kingdom of darkneſs, are ſo active and indefatigable in the ſervice 
of their duog-hill deity Mammon, can the ſervants and children of 
the God of peace and love look 0 on with indifference, much lels, 


bid 


ky 


tat 


1 ſpeed? This is a cauſe which an ue of novice. 
lity. Not content with importing from Africa a ſupply for our 
own plantations, we have been induced, by the love and proſpect 

of gain, to perform the ſame office for ſome of the neighbouring 
kingdoms. Koowing that the time and opportunity of eee 
ſuch gain is now fixed, there is reaſon to fear this will occaſion re- 
doubled exertions to/procure as many of the natives as poſſible. 
We have been told, that Secretary Dundas preſented a petition 


for a Mr Dawſon of Liverpool, ſtating, That he had eighteen 
_* veſſels in the Slave Trade for the ſervice of Spain; and that the 


whole of the property embarked altogether in it, was, five hun- 
e dred and nine thouſand pounds, and upwards.” A large capital 
indeed, but, like Jonah's gourd gnawed by a worm at the root, it 
has the principle of its conſumption in itfelf, whence it cannot 
conduce to the real happineſs of the poſſeſſor, or his connections. 
The above. ſhews on what a large ſcale Britain has carried on this 
infamous traffic, which, by the example ſhe bath ſet, and the exten- 
five hand ſhe bas had in. it, makes us, in a manner, es] to = 
the guilt and miſery occaſioned by it. - 
As the nation will, alas! be once more at leaſt called upon dow 
tition the Legilature to repeal the above ſhameful and wicked de- 
cifion, and grant an immediate and entire abolition of the reproba- 
ted traffic, let every deſcription of men embrace the earlieſt oppor- 


tunity of applying to Parliament for that purpoſe, as they would 


acquit themſelves of the guilt that may be farther contracted in it, 
and avoid the conſequences. It was a weighty remark of Mr Pitt 


in the late debate, That for every year we continued this trade, we 


added a load of guilt for which it was impoſſible to atone. That 
- a majority in the Houſe ſhould hold this traffic fo tenacioully, with 
their eyes open on its guilt and enormity, and refuſe to let it go, 
gives, alas! too much reaſon to fear that God inteuds to claim fa- 
tisfaQtion more immediately by himſelf, and to avenge with higown 


_ | hand the injuries done to ſo many myriads of his intelligent crea- 


tures. How terrible is he in his works! thro' the greatneſs of his 
power ſhall his enemies be conſtrained at leaſt to feign ſubmiſſion. 
Let ſuch come and ſee the works of God : he is terrible in his do» 
ing toward the children of men. He ruleth by his power for ever, 
his eyes behold the nations: let not the rebellious exalt wherein 
Plal, 1 Ixvi. | 


Can theſe champions of ſlavery ward off the deſerved blow, and 
| bind up the hands of Omnipotence? They may well forward 
the fate of their country, but they are not the men for whoſe ſake 
the Almighty will ſuſpend the merited vengeance, or ſheath the 
brandiſhed ſword of his juſtice. Contraſting the former deciſion of 
the Houſe, which condemned, by a great majority, the trade at 
large, as quite unfit to be tolerated, with the laſt which fanctions 
it, in all its increaſing rigours, for ſo long a ſpace, muſt we not be 
ſtruck with the glaring inconſiſtency? It ſays on the matter, Let 
us do evil that good may come, which juſtly merits damnation, 
| God being Judge, and his verdict admitted. It is in fact ſaying, 
We will continue to be unjuſt for yet more than four years and a 
half. We ſhall prolong our injuſtice as a nation, at leaſt to the end 
of this period, and carry on a traffic which we ourſelves have re- 
probated, and judicially condemned, and declared to be inhuman, 
cruel, and infamous—replete with fraud, violence, rapine, blood- 
ſhed, and murder !!!—After this, we are ripe for any thing. 

Did they believe the folemn truth to which the Chancellor di- 
reed their attention, the Houſe would not be diſgraced, nor the 
nation once more inſulted and grieved by ſuch a deciſion: when he 
called upon gentlemen to make a ſolemn appeal to their own hearts, 
« as if before that great tribunal where they muſt all at laſt account 
« for their actions, and then ſay, whether there had been any argu 
* ments uſed that ought to induce them, from motives of intereſt, 
« policy, or expediency, to continue longer ſo horrid, barbarous, 
and inhuman a traffic.” 

It gives great W to the humane part of the Community, to 
reflect that ſuch a goodly number of the members have done them- 
: lelves much honour on this occaſion, by ſupporting the great cauſe 
of humanity with ſo much laudable zeal, and with ſuch force of ar- 
gument and manly eloquence. Indeed, aw whole Minority merit 
the cordial thanks of their country; for to their noble ſtruggles in 
the cauſe, are we indebted that the above period, which is to en- 
teat indelible diſgrace on our Senate and Nation, was not protracted 
* much longer ſpace, or rather left quite indeterminate. 

Mx Pitt has not only effaced every ground of ſuſpeQing a col- 
tuGon with the Secretary in that debate, but alſo done honour to 
his great talents, and to his love of juſtice and kumanity. Theſe 
Members who had the fortitude and candour to own their change 
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i ſentiment, and to vote with the Minority, in oppoſition to their 
en late decifion, cannot be too much applauded for their candid 
nud conſiſtent conduct. It is hoped others may open their eyes 
| 5 _ before another Seſſion, and be induced to follow their example; for 
All hase not hearts and heads of flint like the Planters, whoſe baſe 

. avatice ſteels their minds againſt conviction, or leads them to act in 
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\ MOSES' SONG PARAPHRASED, | 


Triumph of the reſcued Captives over their incotrigible 
TT . » Oppreſſors *. C 


OW from tyrannic Pharaoh's cruel yoke, 
© * Hath our all-gracious God our freedom wrought, SO 


4 


Our galling chains are quite aſunder broke ; 
For he himſelf againſt our foes hath fought. 


Shall we not then extol his mighty name ? 
His praiſes due rehearſe in grateful ſong ? 
His won'drous works each day, each night proclaim, 
_ To whom alone Salvation doth belong ? 


Theſe works divine, of pow'r, of love, and grace, | 
Which to his choſen Iſra'l he did ſhow, 
Shall be extoll'd by each ſucceeding race, : 
While days and years in quick ſucceſſion flow, = | 
This ſublime Anthem was originally ſung, by a very large Aſſembly, 
upon occaſion of the ſignal overthrow of tony and oppreſſion, Exod. xv. 
1,—21i. That God who then triumphed gloriouſly in behalf of the enſla- 
' 280 : ved Hebrews, is {till the ſame ; and tho? he may not now appear fo viſibly 
= to plead the cauſe of an oppreſſed people, and avenge their wrongs on their 
T8 4 haughty oppreſſors, yet he does it as effectually: for his hand is not ſhort» 
2 : that it cannot ſave, nor is his ear heavy that it cannot hear. Let the 
WW. BEE ' whole tribe of oppreſſors, from the ſceptered deſpot to the petty tyrant of 
w_ the whip, behold the vindictive diſplays of his almighty power, and trem- 
* 3 ble at the proſpect which their crimes preſent. God will not be mocked, 
- for as they now ſow, ſhall they hereafter reap. 
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When the Redeem'd commence the b ſong, 1 
Tranſported to the climes of bliſs above,. 
That ſong which endleſs ages ſhall prolong, 
Their joyous triumphs will eternal prove. 


Thy praiſe we'll fing, O mighty Lord of hoſt, „' 

| Whoſe fignal trophies beyond bound excel 2 

What all the haughty kings on earth can boaſt, 
Tho? their ambitious hearts too proudly ſwell. 


The ſpacious deep, o'er which our God preſides, 
Performs at once what he in wrath would have, 

On foes recoils in awful, rolling tides, 

Jo horſe and rider proves an inftant grave. 


His pow'rful arm, the Tyrant there o'erthrew, 

With all his chariots and his vaunting hoſts, 

Amidſt the floods their bodies he did ſtrew 
Let not his proudeſt foes preſume to; boaſt. 


| Jehovah is our ſtrength, our boaſt, and ſong, 
Our ſafeguard, portion, and Almighty God, 
To whom all honours do of right belong, 
„Grateful, let us prepare him an abode. 


Our father's God is he, to whom we owe 
Our praiſe, our ſervice, and our ardent love; 
From hearts devoted, let our praiſe then flow 
To Him, who timely own'd us from above. 


A man of war, the Great Jehovah is, 
His glorious works declare him to be fo j— 
E | Theſe God-like works which he atchieves for his, 
Againſt the proud, combin'd, OY ar 


How hath he bury'd, in the ſwelling deep, | 
The Tyrant's martial cavalry and hoſt, 
Bury'd as with an overwhelming ſweep, 
In the Red-ſeq, lo, they at once are loſt ! 
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lis choſen leaders fink as pond'rous led. 


Amidſt the waves enjoin'd o'er them to ſwell, 
And lay them low among the proſtrate dead, 


- 


The floods, let looſe, do all at once o'erſpreadd „„ 
I be cruel, haughty, now-purſuing foe; ß;  — 
The billows, burſting, meet juſt oer their head, 
And ſoon accompliſh their dread overthrow. 


What can, Almighty Lord of hoſts, withſtand 
Thy ftrong right-hand, unparallel'd in might, 
Which does ſuch wonders both by ſea and land, 
And glorious is become in dreadful fight? _ 


Thy mighty arm ſoon cruſſid the ſtubborn foey - 
Whoſe earned ſtroke aſſail'd him on the ſtrand * | 
By which thou didſt to all the nations ſhow \ 
The peerleſs pow'r of thy uplifted hand. _ 2283 


Thoſe who have madly dar'd thee to oppofe, 
Thou, in thy greatreſs, quite ſubdued haſt ; 
Thy vengeful wrath conſumed hath thy foes, 
As flames intenſe 55 thorns or ſtubble waſte. 


Lo, at thy facred a dreadful blaſt, ” 
The trembling, ſwelled floods collected were 5 
And into walls on either fide were caſt, „„ 
Which N their tow'ring ſpacious front in air, 


Lo, while our "A amet vainly boaſt, 

We'll chem purſue, and in a trice o'ertake ; 
The ſpoil divide *mong our victorious hoſt, _ 
And, without fail, themſelves our captives make; — 


Our heart's defire we ſoon ſhall fully ſee, 

Upon the Hebrew, ſervile, vanquiſh'd race, 
Our ſword and ſhafts with blood ſhall ſatiate be, 
Their flight our hand ſhall ſtop, and them replace. 
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„ (205 ) 
Thou gav'ft command to thy ſtrong winds to blow 5 
The floods return, with horrid noiſe and ſpeed; 


And round th aſtoniſh'd hoſt in torrents flow 
Among the ſullen waves they ſank as lead. 


The waves victorious prove their filent tomb ; 
Nor ſpare the victims, either branch or __ | 
Enjoin'd to execute deſerved doom 


Behold, of fin, the direful, bitter fruit! 


The formidable, proud, Egyptian hoſt, 
That dar'd, O Lord, thy choſen tribes purſue, 
Were in the great, devouring deep all loſt— 
Thy powerful arm in juſtice them o'erthrew. 


Among the idol-gods, who may once vie 
With Iſra'l's Mighty and Eternal Lord, 
Who rules ſupreme o'er earth, o'er ſea and (ky, 
While nature all obeys his potent word? 


For matchleſs holineſs we Thee revere ; | 
Thy praiſes due, what beings can proclaim ? 

All girt with pow'r, Thau glory bright doſt wear, 
And deeds perform'ſt of ever wond'rous fame, 


Thou haſt, in mercy, brought thy tribes from thrall ; 
By might them guided to thy holy place: 

Well may we own Thee as our a// in all, 

And daily celebrate thy pow'r and grace. 


This heard, ſurrounding nations Rand in awe, 
Their war-like ſons thro? terror melt away; 
In dread array gainſt us, what tho? they draw, 

Sure all our own is each deciſive day, 


Our Guardian God ſhall reign for evermore, 
Who his Redeem'd hath ſav'd at the Red ſea: 

While our foes periſh'd, and ſtrewed all the ſhore z 
Let the whole praiſe to Him aſcribed be. 
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, © Britain, of ſtern Pharaok's port, 
Wide Heaven demands that you poor flaves releaſe ; 
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his voice, nor with men's OE” 
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„ 
Whom God will bri to meet his fearful doom; 

For woes unceaſing on all ſuch a wait — 1 
Not ſeldom hurry'd to an carly tomb. 


Britain, be wiſe, . in his ſleps to ted. 
The Lord of al is fill the mighty he, 
his will, deſerved vengeance dread, 
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Their courſes mark'd with his denounced ire? 
Ye — view Mizraim's tenfold end ion 


If you can ſpurn his 2 85 contemn his laws, 


And ſtill his grace and patience not improve; 
ſure He will not fail to plead his cauſe 
God is the great Pow'r above. 


© Thou, by whom our king and rulers reign, 
Who haſt their hearts at pleaſure in thy hand; 

To Freedom's cauſe their will, all chearful, gain, 
Save from ſuch meaſures as may doom our land! 


. Avert, in mercy, Britain's earned fate, 

In ruin's paths permit us not. to tread — 
"Our iſland bleſs, prolovg” our þroſp'rous fate, - 

Nor let, in vain, oppreffion's cry be heard! 
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THE END. | | 


